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Books and Prints , 


£5.70 Box number - £2.00. 


Overseas. 


ENGLISH 

WATERCOLOURS 

facsimile prints of 18th-20th century masterpieces from £11.30 
indudl ng pa tags and packing 

Museum Prints limited 

8 Imperial Square, Cheltenham QL5Q 1QB phone 0242 51421 2 

PUJABB BKND COLOUR BHOCHUBK TO I (PUD ABB PHINT) 

NAME 


ADDRESS- 



PETER A. BOLOGNA 
RARE BOOKS LTD. 
JUST ISSUED 
CATALOGUE 3 


DETECTIVE FICTION 

A LAROE SELECTION OF 
TOP-QUALITY FIRST EDITIONS 
i.ss .00 

on purchase 
Kilbrittaln , Baodon, Oo. Cork, Ireland 

7»ptoM(m3>W7K 


price:, 
refundable t 


wort YOUR BTATMIDl BOOM, 

Need*, write or phono: BOOK 
CALL, c/a New Canaan Book - 


■hop. b? Elm St.. Ntw Cimin 
CT 06840 USA. 303-966 9470. 


Mall orders welcome. 


WATIRPIILDI Now avail- 
able: Cat ala sue 93, Classics 
1843 lt«ms). Reedy shortly: 


Catalogue 6. Ena llsti* Poetry 
1600-1830 (c223 items). 36 


Perk End Street. 
(0863) 731809. 


Oxford . 
L1 14 


TIB IT. CENTRAL 


ABIAdNBMA 


CatalODuaa leaned . Mdrcq 
Polo Books, PO Box 130334 
Nashville. TW, 37313 USA. 


LI 14 


BOOKPINDING Service. 

Wants lists please, to: Oeofr 
Booth (Boaksearch), 13 Hill 
Tap Ava, Cheadls Hulme, 
Chesdle SKI 7HN. 061-483 
4348. (3844) L114 


AMERICAN OUT-OP-PRINT 
rooiioblas and collat/tlblmi. 
Prne Snerch Service. Prices 
quoted In sterling to Include 
aurfaca shipment. Stnrlinci 
chaoues ecrepted and prnlnr- 
rad. Brennan Dooke. Box 
9003. salt Lake city, umh 
84109 USA. LI 14. 


BOOKPINDING O/P end 2nd 
hand. Worm Booka, 36 Con- 
way Rd. London N14 7BE. 
01-888 9799. 


— CENTRAL 



II A. •> Rare end out-of-print 
Catalog 


liable. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY cste- 


laauea Issued. A. C. HnM^JU 


Staines Rd Twickenham M3__ 
LI 1 4 


Public & University 


Awards. 


University of 
London 


University College 
Dublin 


NORMAN HEPBURN 
BAYNES PRIZE 


SUB-LIBRARIAN 

(Acquisitions) 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 


A Biennial Prise of £S,Q00 for 
an aenay ■ on Some aspect of the 
Matonr. Including the art, reli- 
gion,' end ' ’ thought of the 
MndKaTruiun lands within the 
period 400 ec end ad 1493. The 
■ward la a pan to ell persona who 
have taken a degree In the Unl- 
voralty of London and/or poraone 
who are pursuing a course In the 
University In preparation for 


(Bibliographic 
Records) 


Applications era invited, from 
suitably qualified candidates for' 


tho above parts (n the College 
Library. Applicants should have 


et lasst five years' experience of 


ffi lr■^y work, some experience In 
6 management of acquisitions, 
bibliographic records, or technlc- 


hlnber degree provided that not 
more .than eight years have 


el services processing and sys- 
tems, end some familiarity with 


■lapsed since their first registra- 
tion . for a first degree . In tha 


University or morn than six years 
■Inca their registration far 
of 11 


computer-based library pp pi loa- 
the 

carta peat considerable axparl- 
sfcar " “ 


tlons. For 


BlbUoqraphlo Re- 


higher d agree of tha Uni varsity: 


>grapmi 

„ . able expa 

encq of cataloguing and classifica- 
tion la necessary. 


The Price shall next fa a avail- 
1986, and' 


■bla for award In .—w. > 
entries In triplicate should 
submitted to the SecrBtar 
Scholarships Committee, UnJ- 


Balory • 
IRX18.961. 


scale IRC14.9B6- 


ba 


Further particulars may' be 


tips committee "W?- 
vanilty of London. Senate House, 


Room 31 A, Malet Street. London 
WC1 , on or before 1 March 1986. 


obtained from the Secretary end 
Bursar, Administration Building. 
University Collage Dublin, Bei- 


.flald, Dublin 4/ to whom applica- 
tions, 'together with curriculum 


This aaaay may take the form or 
on4 .or more completed chapters' 


vitae npd the names and addresses 
or two rarerees should ba sent by 
Friday, OdtobarlltH 1089. L1Q4 


of an Intended thesis. It la. no* a 
cnndltloiT of . tha bequest that 
further study or research shell be 


attached, to. the a war 5 of the 
Frias, Those Wbo are re pillared . 
for a nlgbai* degraa should submit 
Uia title Of Uielr thaafa'toaathar 
with their entry. It Is reaaiu- 


PersonaL 


mended that the submitted mata- 
tIiu should not . erased -16,000 


words. It should bg In English and 
typawrlten- L133. 


Librarians^ 


written -tarma on request. 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

31 Dover St.. Piccadilly,' , , 
. -London w"lA 4RT. ' . 

. • Fhonei 01-481 393.4. . 


Birmingham City 
-Council; 


RIIKARCH Program- A Cor- 
respondence Club. Facilitat- 


ing intellectual scholarship- 
outside or academia. (Hie-! 
. tory,' philosophy. literature 
ete),_ Humanities Network, 


sfissfr"^:' 1 SSlfiWiauas^itii' 


vtf : c 


PtjBUCUBRARlES 
. : DEPARTMENT . 

| PrlnclpaJ ABsiRiant . 

(Forward Planning) 
i ' 1 eii.kabLcia.aas ', 


iOANB'Lld, Loans, froth LSO- 
•“Q<* , granted . same • day. ^ No: 
1 faebrity rpnuired. For wntton' 
’. »tuota Rppl^ l7 Sj^a^qt^t S^reet, 1 


MR 


519. 


pdst requires 


it. 



S htt bhoJleiirtng pda 
g{i, calibre officer. . 

■ li offers mV opportunity for 
• experlenoe at. 'the most' senior 
level qr management to. a youno 
and enthusiastic Librarian!' who . 
: • will be responsible for gll aspects 

developing policies and new oar-: 

. viegs add Implementing a prog - 
raainie 1 of gomputerlaauart. 


Exhibitions 


BRITISH . L|8RAHYj ■ Greet' 
VHusiell bt. ..WC1. HANDEL'. 

Wkdys 30-fl. Buna- 3.30-6 
• Admfroa. . ““ 


■ LI S3 ' 


ion forma (Co be . ra- 
tlin a weeks of publlea- 

Job description avail-’ 

-able from tha Pdraop no! and, 
Training Officer, Central' 
rary. 


Application 

^ -ned within ! 
n) : arid Job 


■ aiumf; ■Education'. Depart- ' 

vbsr; 

’ i i-. • Liaa , 1 


Inina omeer, central ' 'tlb- 

/. Cnembarlejn Square. Blrra- 

I noli am H3 3HQ. Telephone 031- 
239 3459; Ref 31/333. 


Book Fairs. 


UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 



five 1 July 19S6. Applications are invited from 
candidates in all fields. The salary will depend 


on 


qualifications and experience. Candidates 
should) 


I send a cv and the names of three referees 
to Dr. Thomas R. Cleary. Chairman. Depart- 
ment of English, University of Victoria, P.0. 
Box 1700, Victoria, B.C., V8W 2Y2; the 
deadline for applications is 15 December, 1985. 
Canadian immigration regulations now require 
the University to assess applications from 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents of 
Canada before assessing applications from 
other persons. The University of Victoria offers 
equal employment opportunities to qualified 
dies 


male and female applicants. 


McGILL 

UNIVERSITY 


CHAIRMAN 
OF THE 
DEPARTMENT 
OF 

ECONOMICS 


The. Dean ol the Faculty 
of Arts invites applica- 
tions for the above . posi- 
tion to be submitted by i 
December 1985. Tha 
appointment will be teri- 
urabie from 1 September 
1986 or as shall bef mutu- 
ally agreed and the salary 
will be ’ commensurate 
With 'qualifications. 


Applications (5 copies) 
should be submitted to the 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, 
MoGIII University; 853 
dif^yt£|!Pj^^v 
Montreal; Quebec, iSadada 
N3A SfTfy from tytiom fur- 
ther particulars: • may be 
obtained/- 

•V-: : l . .I18B8) 


University of 
California 


Los Angeles 
DIRECTOROF 
THE CLARK 
LIBRARY AND 
THE CENTRE FOR 
SEVEN TEEN TH- 
AND EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY STUDIES 


UCLA Invites nominations and 
applications for a Dlraotor to 
oversee both tha Clark Library 
and the Centra for Seventeenth- 
and Eighteenth- Century Stud I eg. 

Tha Will lam Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library, which consti- 
tutes an Integral part of UCLA 'a 
unified library eystem. la Interna- 
tionally renowned for Its speclal- 
Ixad holdings In the field of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury British culture. Tha library 
has long served as a centra for a 
variety of soholarly activities In 
■evanteonth- and eighteenth- cen- 
tury studios. Including seminars, 
lectures, research publications, 
performances of danoa. puslo, 
and theatre . end fellowship prog- 
rams. In . recognition of such 
distinction, tha Regsnta of Ute 
University have established a 
Centra 'for Seventeenth- and 
Eighteenth -Century Studies an an 
organised Research Unit to ex- 
ploit and extend tha Clark Library 
programs. 

The position to be filled re- 
quires an lipagtnatlVB and enter- 
prising scholar, whose academic 
credentials sre commensurate 
with a senior professorial 
appointment, with tenure. In un 
epropriate department at l|CIA. 
Tbs euc n ae ef ul candidate win be 
expected to assume responsibility 
for developing end directing the 


Centre’s programs, for extending 

— - - |3 


the Centra's base or flnanrt 
support, and for enlarging the 
•cope, both interdisciplinary and 


geographical, of academiQ In- 
terest In seventeenth- and elght- 
benth-osntury studies at UCLA. 


The' Dlraotor will ba expected to 
participate as a regular faculty 
member In the instructional prog-, 
ram of the department to which 
ha or she Is assigned. Salary la 
: open. ■ 


Applications, nominations.' 
and recommends " - ■ 


, r . ilion* should be 

gwt to .Dean Herbert • Morris, 
Division of tha Humanities, Col- 
.of Letters and Solenca, 
VnrJA’ CollfomiB 

90024. Deadline for applications 


Buuae. used line for applications 
to Januwy.18, I9B6. UCLA la an 
Affirmative Action — Equal 
Opportunity Employer. Ll 32 


University of 
1 California 


San Diego 

Literature, D-007 


La Jolla, CA 92093 

Japanese Literature and'Lan- 


J uaae: The Department of 
itarature dfthe Uni varsity of 


,r ?Af • 8an-Dlaoo , ,tasaak-, 



General Vacancii 


BRIOHT YOUNO ORA 

ied«d by Promlnank ;r*ra 


needed by prominent :r6re 
book firm In' London West 
End, ala-month trlaj period:.^ 
long-term uitantidns; AppH. - 
«S n t gbould have a g ood back- - 
ground Ip English llteratura.; 

■erfqusaffei 


tiN- 

JAPANESE •.•••' 
v;.; LITERATURE 
ANBLANGUAGE^ 

I^KSi^VSS 

of teaching, Ph.Q. op equiva- 
APP°>nttoant.ia' 
cohJuQctVon 

mono' 


}Uf6|* areas of interoat to thp 


Application a from amployaaa' 
of the oLC Or MCC'i with re-, 


levah^ experience will bo ^wal-' 


L106 


Published by TliMi Nmpjiiwrv 
Umttsd. P.O. Box LjMd Orty'slnn 
Hoed, London WCIX SEZ, Bng- 


B«eONI>. MAMMOTH '.BOOK 
. FAIR.,Thouaendn of now and-. 

aaeondheml bargains, bar- , 
' risk Wood School. 1 Ldvlbonda’ 

• Avanubt Orpington, - Kant. , 
. 'Saturday. SB Beptombert.- Bp r » 
quiriad Orpington 32^48.: 


expert once* and computer 
parlertag. Danerel knpwiedgM.V; 
in all rlglde', Special cdntpB. ' 


. ipnca 
Sd vail 
to Box 


land, and 

l^ereury 




urmr 


Nort h *’m pton 
ar Mounts, 1 . 
T __“; Frtdnyl - 

Registered as 

spar at the Post Office- 
681X. 


Business Serviced 


Nortl lamp ton tftfl 
September 30, I 


■ aleetT^nlcT^V-jar^f^or:? 0 ^^ 1 


otto i Carol 01-988 


, 1 29 


p in any,- ; will bg ; art,- 


'.dlparhnent ' era t.i 

; appoih^ertt^e^gir MUria*,, 


Courses. 


University of London 
GOLDSMITH’S COLLEGE 

MA English (17th Century) 

1 year full-time or 2 years part-time 

Students follow courses in Drama (Shakespeare 



poets, Marvell, Milton, Keatoration satire); Prose 
(Bacon. Browne, Burton, Bunyan and Dryden). 

It is Important that applicants should be familiar 


with theprincipal works of the major authors of the 
period. The minimum requirement for entry ia 2nd 
class degree in English. Attendance is normally 
confined to one day per week at generally convenient 



Application forma and copies of the Collegia 
Postgraduate Prospectus are available from the 
Aassistant Academic Registrar at the College, New 
Cross SE14 6NW, or telephone 01-692 7l7l, ext 
2146. L118 


TLS Crossword No 35 


A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution opened oi 
October 4. Answers should be addressed to TLS Croumri, 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M4BX. Thera was 
exceptionally large response to Crossword No 34; the winners 
F. R. Oliver, Mardon Hall, Streatham Drive, Exeter EX4 4QV. 



Across 

1 Meeting R.L.S., for example? 

4 (s) 

4 Dylan's village, nothing to look 
back onl (9) 

9 Senator for whom recoils 
Wounding remark against Ipvo, 
(9) 

10 One whose words repeat them- 
selves and jar. (5) 

.11 Titaness making ytty ungram- 
matical statement i (e) • 

12 Fast gltl who .should perhaps 
' have been fester. (8) 

14 Deprivation, , having not . a 

S 'nnorama? (10) . 

aird Just short of pretentious- 
•. ness. (4) . , 

19 Chapter of insurance book. (4) 
?0 Re . was- - double-crossed ■[ by 
V -Zeus, thirty-eight times ' up- 
• staged, GiraUdoui suggeata, 
CIO) . . . ; 

22 Dirty work bn; board *r. villain 
, discovered in S .Wales port ! (8) 
23 Reprobate 1 makex : cOme-back 
familiar . epitaph for Dickens 
■'character. (6) • :i > - 

26 “But of ail the inbst reckless of 
. Ufcproflimb/Was-^^— — .the 


3 Phlloatrnlo’s playful detaT 
lion of mirth. (8) 

4 Auction’s opening » r ^ 

5 This clue’s Incorportttag jl. W 

• sssaiiiVr.“s - 

7 tSrfSS'r 

8 Christen autl 

. . tree down under.'PL ,ig 
» Him a cleric? 

IS Swift end. was P 1 ^ ■ 
him, gome to 

■17 Though Addison ^ 

• ' for far mere, thiswa 58 **^ 


■ xeady. (9) > ^agbc* 

18 Lucius in a non-U . 


(8) ■ • , 

21 Russian physiolot.^ 

• : a Rurrian^danceL(% ^ 

22 BorO to be-' 1 

hemp product.,-(5) ; 

24 Uncle Wolfson? (5)^, ^ 
2! Dliturb Eden tn 4* 

' Adam. (4) , 


“■Y WB UUlv * HU ' 

Bul Bul Amecr"i (5) -. , 

;27 SmUh’8 /roij/4me f«c? (9) .; 

28 .Revenge was but “ Waa he . 

, V devfi of *um?^ : (9) : > 

. 29 Appelated - with' dder -, and 
btBT. r X^}\ l v . - v- '• 
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Iris Murdoch and the pilgrimages of love 

Peter Ackroyd’s ‘Hawksmoor’ 

Poetry: Rabindranath Tagore, Hugo Williams 
the complete Hugh MacDiarmid 

Literary canons and the reprint business 
‘The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci’ 
Marx’s paradoxical morality 

Laurie Taylor: soldiers off their guard 
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perbacks 


Emily Dickinson 

Selected Letters 
EDITED BY THOMAS H. 
JOHNSON 

'[These letters] present us 
with as inward a view of 
one of God’s rarer creatures 
as we are likely to be 
given ... If [these letters] 
are put alongside those 
of . . . Coleridge and Keats, 
they will present the most 
striking contrast in a poet's 
reactions and sensibilities. 

But they will stand there 
unashamed.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
Belknap 

£7.50 384pp 0-674-25070-2 

The Evolution of 
Insect Mating 
Systems 

RANDY THORNHILL & 
JOHN ALCOCK 
'This important book . . . 
sheds new and invigorating 
light on observations that 
previously were of limited 
esoteric interest and also 
sets guidelines that will 
direct the work of those who 
study the behaviour and 
ecology of insects . . . their 
book is likely to be a very 
influential text for many 
years.' 

Times Literary Supplement 
£16.95 560pp 0-674-27181-1 

The Natural History 
of Alcoholism 

Causes, Patterns and 
Paths to Recovery 
GEORGE E. VAILLANT ' 
'The amount and detail of 
work presented are 
impressive and Well 
organised ... an invaluable . 
resource for nurses working ■ 
with alcoholic patients. It 
causes the reader to rethink 
common beliefs about . . . . 
alcoholism and its 
treatment.’ 

Nursing Times 

£8.50 384pp .0-674-60376-1 

Ordinary Vices ■ 

JUDITH N.SHKLAR 
The book 'is a delight to 
read. At every turn of the 
argument it spure one to 
thmk/and give# added ; . 

• pleasure with each heW ; ■. ^ : 
perplexity it raises i the . . 
essays Express a joy in ... / , ; 
reflection and a joy in 
. coming to insights, and 
readers who relish thinking 
for its own sake will be 
happy to join in the sheer 
exuberance of itLV : 

Tim# s Higher Education ■ . 
Supplement ■ . 


:0-674-64l76-0; 


tfeumap 
£6.76 , 280i 
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Towards respect for reality 


Stephen Medcalf 


BIS MURDOCH 
TheGood Apprentice 

522pp. Chattoand Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£9.95. 

0701130008 

From the mid-1950s, we were dazzled by a 
series of five novels by Iris Murdoch, each of 
which seemed both fresh and assured, and to 
develop in scope and wisdom from book to 
book: Under the Net, The Flight from the En- 
chanter, The Sandcastle, The Bell , A Severed 
Head. The very best, in quite opposed ways, 
one witty, dispersed and secular, the other 
meditative, intense and mystical, were perhaps 
Under the Net and The Bell: and with hindsight, 
one can see something different coming in A 
Severed Head. With striking quickness, it real- 
ly did herald the 1960s: it was exciting in an 
uncomfortable way, the sexual mores it pre- 
sumed were wild, it went in for fetishism in 
both the anthropologist’s and the psycho- 
analyst's sense: and most disconcertingly of all. 
while the first four in the end subscribed to the 
elhic that Spirit and the end of man is love, the 
most authoritative character in this novel - 1 do 
not say the novel itself - declared this to be a 
culturally relative matter, mostly Christian and 
western, and that Spirit might be power. 

la terms of Iris Murdoch’s progress, it had a 
new kind of plot which J.I.M. Stewart carica- 
tured in his A Memorial Service as a novel "full 
of searing and irregular passions" but titled 
Ife Orrery because “the characters ... re- 
volve round one another in an extremely com- 
plicated way, as if governed by clockwork". 
And in the novels which followed, this form,, 
although not universal, recurred. In that first 
orrery novel, A Severed Head, the complicated 
dance of changing sexual partners seemed to 
serve three purposes. First, to express love as 
Miss Murdoch described it in her exciting book 
on Plato, The Fire and the Sun : “for many 


people the most extraordinary and most re- 
vealing experience of their lives, whereby the 
centre of significance is suddenly ripped out of 
the self, and the dreamy ego is shocked into 
awareness of an entirely separate reality"; 
secondly, to embody the unpredictability, the 
openness of human character as her husband 
John Bayley talked of it in his equally exciting 
The Characters of Love; thirdly and paradox- 
ically, to develop the absurd self-deceptions 
and trivialities by which people fancy them- 
selves in love. But while many of the subse- 
quent novels seemed to intend all three pur- 
poses, the pattern, just because one recognized 
it, seemed only to work properly for the third 
purpose. Those novels were better in which the 
orrery was not dominant: and some of these - 
The Unicorn, The Red and the Green, Bruno’s 
Dream - were very good indeed. Of course the 
intent of all the novels is what Murdoch de- 
scribes, again in The Fire and the Sun, as "the 
subject of every good play and novel" - “the 
pilgrimage from appearance to reality". And 
the final value which actually works in them is 
love as Bledyard defines it in The Sandcastle, in 
terms of respect for reality. 

You imagine that to live in a state of extremity is 
necessarily to discover the truth about yourself. 
What you discover then is violence and emptiness. 
And of this you make a virtue. But look rather upon 
the others - and make yourself nothing in your 
awareness of them. 

Lately Iris Murdoch has written three in suc- 
cession of another kind of novel - The Sea , The 
Sea, Ntuts and Soldiers and The Philosopher’s 
Pupil. They differ very simply from her earlier 
novels in that while those were mostly of about 
three hundred pages, these are of at least five 
hundred: and the greater length gives oppor- 
tunity for a greater amplitude in the fictional 
world. The successor to these, The Good 
Apprentice, is one of her best: it may not reach 
the assuredness of those first five, but it com- 
pensates for that by just this amplitude. 

Jt is primarily a symbol-novel: ar least, it 
resembles some of the books of The Faerie 


Queene in having at its centre an immense and 
beautiful house in a wilderness, which seems as 
if it ought to be symbolic, inhabited by three 
odd, beautiful women, and perhaps hiding 
their father and husband, its designer and the 
designer of their lives. Like all Murdoch’s sym- 
bols it is free-floating. In The Sandcastle there 
are hints - the use of the Tarot pack, the word 



“comherence" - that she had lately been read- 
ing Charles Williams, and the comparison is 
instructive. Williams's novel The Greater 
Trumps is entirely patterned on the Tarot 
pack, and all the Tarot symbols are seen 
explicitly in active life. In The Sandcastle 
a gypsy who hnunts the principal charac- 
ters is seen with the Tarots, to no obvious 
end, and a young girl tells a fortune dominated 
by the Falling Tower, which if It occurs to you, 
you can see accurately echoed in the place 


occupied in the plot by climbing the School 
Tower, and more vaguely in the book’s title 
and its application to the love affair within. 
None of this does much more than add a tinge 
of mystery, of fear and fatalism: and in the 
pilgrimage from appearance to reality of this 
particular book, the fatalism and mystery 
probably belong nearer appearance, are part 
of a magical world which ought to be escaped 
from into free will and respect for reality. 

Seegard, the house in The Good Apprentice, 
is both more boldly and more subtly handled. 
The eldest of its women. May, wife of its de- 
signer Jesse Balt ram, invites his illegitimate 
son Edward there as a refuge from the guilt 
which has overwhelmed him because, having 
secretly administered a hallucinogenic drug to 
his best friend, he then, at the seduction of a 
girl, left him unattended. Unattended, his 
friend walked through a window and died. 
From the hell which follows, Seegard and Ed- 
ward’s quest for his father may help to save 
him: or again may offer only a magical and 
illusory, temporary respite. AH the artificial- 
ity, silliness and disillusioning failure which 
might attend a deliberate acting out of a sym- 
bolic life in a specially designed house are 
brought into play. But Edward is left with some 
impression of its innocence and charm, of a 
symbol valid for a lime, and if for a time then 
eternally. And a delight of the texture of the 
book is the progress of the year at Seegard 
from winter to summer, a healing which is not 
questioned. 

Jesse Balt ram is probably the kind of artist 
who is mostly enchanter, who works by ex- 
ploiting humanity's desire to be given fanta- 
sies. But The Good Apprentice appeals to more 
authentic works of art, the sort that “with au- 
thority, show how we learn from pain" ( The 
Fire and the Sun). The book must owe much to 
Titian’s “Flaying of Marsyas", a painting wliich 
Murdoch describedjn a television, programme 
about her persona! revelations. Edward's 
uncle, Thomas McCaskefvitle, a psychiatrist, 
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thinks of it as he begins to help Edward. “The 
entranced face of (he tortured Marsyas, as 
Apollo kneels lovingly to tear his skin off. pre- 
figures the death and resurrection of the soul.” 
The painting stands for a notion of art which 
Edward thinks of at the end of the book in 
connection with Proust. “What a lot of pain 
there was all the way through. So how was it 
that the whole thing could vibrate with such a 
pure joy?” 

In a way, this must be Iris Murdoch’s aspira- 
tion: her book like Titian’s painting is about 
the death and resurrection of the soul, is full of 
pain but enjoyable like Proust. Bui the word 
“pure” gives one pause. In contrast to Titian 
and Proust, there is in this book, as in all Miss 
Murdoch's work, a deliberately throwaway 
style, a piling up of wanton expression, as if she 
fears the temptations to magic which a perfect 
style would offer. One remembers people, 
happenings, scenes and thoughts from her 
books, but how often do the words themselves 
in their patterns lodge in the mind? The prin- 
cipal exceptions, and they are really exceptions 
that prove (he rule deliberate, arc speeches by 
committed Christians in specially evangelistic 
contexts - the sermons in The Dell and Bled- 
yard’s words already quoted. 

To put it another way, Murdoch has always 
been interested in the idea of Cod not as an 
explanation of the actual world, but as a model 
for the creative artist. Asked once in an inter- 
view why she writes novels, she said "God, if 
he exists, is good because he creates beings 
who are not himself." B.ut she prefers Plato’s 
Demiurge to the God of Genesis, Job and 
John, because Plato stresses that the Demiurge 
had to create imperfectly out of “pre-existent 
material, which contains irrational elements, 
the 'wandering causes' which represent irre- 
ducible qualities tending toward some minimal 
non-rat ional order of their own" ( The Fire and 
the Sun). Titian or Proust look as though they 
want this, which is necessary for the mortal 
artist, fo be no more apparent thun it has to be. 
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Iris Murdoch looks as though she wants it to be 
apparent in language and in plot. Edward has 
to think near the end about the sequence of 
events as both “a whole complex thing, inter- 
nally connected, like a dark globe” and as “a 
muddle starting off with an accident". 

Now as well as the symbol, the book has also 
something of the orrery, the mechanical round 
of base sexual betrayal, embodied in a whole 
sub-plot concerned with Edward's step-father 
Harry, his aunt Midge and her husband Tho- 
mas McCaskerville. But perhaps only one of 
the characters, Harry, has the full dislikeable- 
ness of the normal persons of the orrery, a 
dislikeableness connected with their being in- 
fluenced by no general scheme of values except 
the traditional early twentieth-century English 
upper-middle- class ones, which for them are 
weak or dying, so that the pleasure which they 
take in flouting them is depressing. In the slang 
of that scheme they are awful people: people 
who do what isn’t done; people whose charac- 
teristic act from Under the Net on has been the 
violation of privacy- by reading private letters, 
eavesdropping on their children, invading bed- 
rooms, or offering intrusive demands and 
advice; people who combine intellectuality 
with egotism in a way which in the Oxford of 
Compton Mackenzie's Sinister Street would 
have drawn on them a well-deserved “0 shut 
up, fish-face”. 

This orrery sub-plot is in turn connected with 
what all Murdoch’s novels, at any rate the sym- 
bol-novels, have, an element of parable: not 
authoritative parable, but parable that is also 
experiment. The Good Apprentice begins with 
an explicit reference to Edward as the prodigal 
son, and his crime, return to his father, and 
redemption follow the parable exactly enough. 
But for Miss Murdoch a novel is a means of 
testing reality. It is not surprising that in her 
world, where authority is always suspect, the 
father of Christ’s parable becomes fallible and 
an enchanter, and is only in Edward's aware- 
ness the means of his recovery. What is in- 


teresting is the treatment of the figure who is 
expressly said to be like the elder brother, 
already in Christ’s handling of hint double- 
edged. This is Edward's step-brother Stuart, 
for whom is also expressly claimed the title 
“Good Apprentice": at the time of Edward’s 
sin, Stuart is announcing his intention to be 
apprenticed to good, to find out how to be 
perfect in a world where God does not exist. 
Murdoch appears to pul him forward as at least 
pointed to perfection, but by her intention or 
intuition lie fails in three ways. 

First, part of his quest for perfection is 
celibacy; and it is dear why Murdoch ussod- 
ates celibacy and perfection. It is because she 
sees erotic emotion as a potential source of 
distraction, fantasy and self-deception. No 
doubt it is. But that she makes the point too 
simple becomes clear as she works out Stuart's 
consistency to the point that “the mechanical 
superficial aspects of the desires characteristic 
of his youthful age he dealt with himself, pri- 
vately and without guilt, easily blanking out 
any tendency to erotic fantasy". That could 
have been all right but for the word “easily": 
Miss Murdoch has tried to make him too per- 
fect, and run up against her own passionate 
concern with self-deception. For one cannot 
but suspect Stuart either of inhumanity or of 
self-deception in his easy blanking out, just as 
one does later when Edward jestingly remarks 
that perhaps Stuart has no unconscious mind. 

Secondly, Stuart tries to mend matters in the 
orrery of Midge, Harry and Thomas, to no 
good effect. This may have been meant, as 
other actions of Stuart's to no good effect are 
clearly meant, to be like the disastrous in- 
terventions of Dostoevsky’s Idiot, the inevit- 
able failures of perfect virtue among imperfect 
people. But it is in marked contrast to what 
happens when Midge, who has been maddened 
by Stuart, approaches Edward. Edward, only 
beginning to emerge from his hell, indeed at 
(he stage when he has added disillusion with 
the magical effect of Scegard to his bitter re- 
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In her fr an k and somewhat bizarre handbook , 
Plotting and Writing Suspense Fiction , Patricia 
. Highsmith condemned the usual obligatory 
conclusions of popular thrillers. “I find the 
public passion for justice [in fiction] quite bor- 
ing and artificial” she wrote, “for neither life 
' nor nature, cares if justice is ever done or not.” 
Her novels tend to eschew this artificiality with 
such rigour that it is a rare villain or psycho- 
path Whom the reader does not find himself 
willing towards freedom, a rare investigator Or 
victim (sometimes the one becomes the other) 
whom the reader is unhappy to see dead. 
Those she terms her “murderer-heroes” or 
.‘‘hero-psychopaths’* are' usually people whose 
protective shells art not thick enough tq: 
i deaden thejpafo as'thei.World hamroeYsatthejr-i 
V emotions/ '^ey are rictllmS Of tiilJ Intepslty of 
' . theft Own. paSslons, m 1 en who8e feeliti^ have 
: . unhappily faUed to pssify at the accepted rata, /. 
: 1 Some live , some die , some kill; some Crick up’: ■ 
they exist so close to* : life /and to thejr own 
natures that theideaof justice for them or frorp 
' them would be quite absurd.', . 

. Whether or not revenge ajnstitutes justicev 
, Highsmith 'and tier heroes have * taste for it, 
her. heroes exetdsfog ^ the/noYeU/ apd . 
, Highsmith dinning races with it iitVhfef tW6 
* books, eff thematically-linked short stories, ' 

' Little Tales of Misogyny^ and The Animal Lpv- 
y er’s Book of Beeritty Murder. In these two; 

bdol& fiighsmlfii's hotres i the cffel ; the/ 

■ greedy, the tarty- alltiome to the kinds of sorry 
end that a particul^rly irritable aqd wratpfu! 
God might judgp their due; Bu't in A/e 
onfheGo 


to broaden their field and increase income" 
wrote Highsmith in her uiinervingly self-effac- 
ing way in her handbook. One can only hope 
that these short stories will increase her in- 
come; they have certainly broadened her field, 
Her inimitable and so often Imitated prose 
style remains the same, easing us Into a cracked 
brain with remorseless facility, but her heroes 
are more varied in character and dilemma, and 
in one story she uses a kind of Gothic surreal- 
ism with chilling success. The story is “Not in 
This Life, Maybe in the Next”, which High- 
smith originally entitled “The Nature of the 
Thing" when it was published in Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine In 1970. A gdod-notured 
widow, Eleanor i poor enough to take in darn- 
ing, is visited by 

,a squarish figure, about two feet high, an ugly little 
thing that at first suggested an, upended eandbfag. U 
took a moment before she recognised a large square 
head, thick feet in heavy shoes, incredibly short arms 
with big hands, that dangled. 

No one else can see the Thing and they all 
suggest that Eleanor is in need of a good rest; at 
; time; file Thing shows himself to have 

a. c»mptete' ^e a iid' : iitiderit and jhg of 

' , AJ1 this has been done dften enough before, 
do doubt be dojie again; but Hig^i- 
. rotith tiieiigoes further. After initial hostility, 
Eleanor Warms fo the Thing. He brings up the 
subjects Of her husband, who has died, and her 
; ; datightefr,' who has die'd; and her mother, who 
. has died, dll ttiree pf them people she has had 
i: W UveyyltHpUt; Re tells hef heis not nice . 

She telfe him thgt.he The next morning she 

■ finds her cat stfih^led op the lawn. The Thirig' 
adpiita.to lt/expUdns’ that it is iri his nattire, and 

■ identifiablehuiijer 'of loneliness : *She longed: 
" xS ??— n °t know what it Was,”. 


pcnhuictt. instinctively says the right things^ 
unthinkingly has the right effect. As alwa« 
with the elder and younger brother pan of the 
prodigal son parable, one begins to ihinkoftht 
other parable of the perfect Pharisee andfe 
man who will sav no more than “0 God be 
merciful to me a sinner”: Stuart and Edward. 

I ltc third part of Stuart's failure concernshis 
refusal to use the word God of what mystically 
he experiences, trusts and moves towards. Ht 
says it is because the word is too mixed up with 
the personal God of orthodoxy. But what dots 
this mean? Stuart’s good, which is mixed tm 
with mystical experience “like honeydew"' 
would be regarded as altogether too personally 
conceived, too self-indulgently received, by 
many who have not disdained to use the word 
God, notably the author of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing. That writer says that in the end ore 
should think of God as one does of oneself, 
except that “He is thy being, and thou m 
His." One or two criticisms made of Stuart by 
(lie quite wise Thomas McCaskerville, who 
wonders if he has not the pride of the Stoic, 
might he thought to be groping towards saying 
that he suffers from the first sin of the perfect, 
the sin of Lucifer. He will surrender himselfto 
the good and in that context he will even use 
the phrase “fall into the hands of God": bui 
does his refusal of God ns person suggest that 
he will not admit that he was made, is derive 
tivc? In contrast, Edward is, after all, the good 
apprentice, the man good at learning. 

This may be a wrong shot : but it is at any rate 
a shot in the area of Murdoch's central con- 
cerns in this and all her novels and philosophic- 
al books - the relation between creativity, self- 
sufficiency, goodness, imagination, self-decep- 
tion and reality. The Good Apprentice whets 
one’s appetite for her promised book on Plata, 
where these problems may come nearer resolu- 
tion. But that philosophical book willnot, pre- 
sumably. have the actuality, amplitude and en- 
joyment of this profound and delightful novel 


not often as grotesquely and sadly as this. 

The dream and the guilt of murder are pivot- 
al to most of Highsmith’s novels, but the act 
itself only occurs directly in one of the« sta- 
les, “Tlte Button”. Highsmith’s heroes are kI- 
dom fond of children (Ripley calls Jj* 
“drunken dwarves”) and the mongol child U 
“The Button" is despised by his father, whok 
revolted by his body with its “mouth that.** 5 
merely a pink hole, ever open, with his ov ^ 
size tongue usually protruding. The tongue km 
ugly ridges down it.” Like other Highsnu 
heroos, the father has inherited none of 
ty’s moans of abating his obsosslon. lfispnyW’ 
nl revulsion and inferiority complex grow » 
wild that he contemplates murdering the off 
but instend, on impulse, murders b stranger® 
the street, preserving a button as a keeps* i . 
squeezing it when he needs to. “He had Wu . 
man in revenge for Bertie. He hnd supedP^ 
in a sense, one-upmanship. He must kJJ 
forget that. He could face the years ahead 
that." 

■ Characters in other stories, through 
ness or lack of co-ordlnnl Ion, are denied 
i to such: cleansing revenge and advance, 
breakdowns or retreat into art..PcPF 
gain Control of their own lives - 
Highsmlth’s “heroes” - do so at theexp^. 
others. In “Where the Action. II. 
photographer, buoyed by thc 
1 photograph of a girl who has beep rap 60 ' 
future for himself fo phfito^phlag 
poor families irLbetfSTTand Boston, 


ppor families kLbetfSfTand Boston, 

■ Texas tobpfnd fires, of course, In 
• teredfiny; rape and mugging victims 
- - tTrchlns of wherever ; sad-faced anW» H 1 ■■■ 

■tyosbof Highsmith’s character 
speh opening. Her style, on the 

•. i ...it, en nn\VflrB*. r '.. 




spiooth and calm, Underneath ?.o 
r merciless, entices the reader fo and t , ^ 
' ’.him, alongside the^ ^ “psychopath*) 1 ®™ ' 1 : Hil W 
/ ting against the rocks. She -achieve 
allowing her strdhg, straightforwart 
/■•vVpi'cc to merge with .thb voice of foe m ^ 

/ '. tbiters towards brtakdpwn,;Sp fo® | ^ 
• i hadj taken for trujh becomes: 
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In Hieroglyph and Shadow 
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Peter Ackroyd is much possessed by posses- 
sion. In his first novel. The Great Fire of Lon- 
don, he aimed to trace the map of the Dicken- 
sian metropolis under its present form, and 
allowed one of his characters to be taken over 
by the spirit of Little Dorrit. In Hawksmoor , 
which includes the Great Fire of London in its 
narrative, he again shows the twentieth-cen- 
tury city malignly haunted by its fictional past- 
though this time it is not by a pre-existing fic- 
tion, but by one created in the novel itself. 
Ackroyd has reinvented early eighteenth-cen- 
tury London, and with it one of its greatest 
geniuses, Nicholas Hawksmoor. In his fictional 
form Hawksmoor becomes Nicholas Dyer: 
Nicholas Hawksmoor is the name of the 
present-day police officer who is possessed by 
his spirit. 

Ackroyd himself, like some theatrical spirit- 
medium, has raised to an art the act of being 
possessed. He do the baroque architect - as he 
did Oscar Wilde in his previous novel - in dif- 
ferent voices. The Last Testament of Oscar 
Wilde was consummate ventriloquism, so 
Wildean that it was easy to forget it was make- 
believe and the result of research, hard work ' 
and a brilliant ear. Alternate chapters of 
Hawksmoor are written as if by Dyer, and for 
these Ackroyd has forged a rigorous, eccentric 
pastiche style, of the late seventeenth as much 
u of the eighteenth century, which in its per- 
sonal and irregular cadences is a finer achieve- 
ment than his mimicry of Wilde’s monotonous 
periods. It is a livelier and more literary style 
than Hawksmoor's own (although it does 
adopt and adapt a number of passages from his 
letten to his assistants and patrons); it is at 
once dramatic and confessional, and tins gives 
these chapters something of the aural and 
claustrophobic quality of an epistolary novel. 
Such period voices , funny spelling and all, have 
a certain chic these days; none the less, Ack- 
royd haa agglomerated a medium perfect for 
hia purpose: the self-portrait of a fanatical and 
«crelive schemer, alert, violent ond solip- 
sistic. .. 

This is not quite the picture we have of 
. Hawksmoor, but Ackroyd has taken his cue 
fro®. the eccentricities of his buildings, which 
“disturbingly combine the barbaric grandeur 
J f the antique with a kind of atavistic feeling 
w Gothic forms. Ills was a vocabulary that, 
than any other in the brief epoch of the 
•&igb‘sh baroque, seemed even in its own lime a 
Hnd of Babylonish dialect in stone, and that 
*oon discredited by the fashionable cor- 
rectness of Palladlnnism. Ackroyd’s trick is to 
® on this bizarrerie, and in turning Hawks- 
• ID00r Into Dyer to exaggerate it, subvert it and 
reinterpret it. In the process he aggravates 
tijMsmoor’s differences from Wren, and 
.. J°nt the empirical and scientific ethos of the 
%al Society fo general. The detail in which 
is done is ingenious, with a kind of covert 
ingenuity like Dyer’s own, and will be Invisible 
re roost readers. Few will recognize, for exatn- 
that Dyer’s chance. exclamation, “Curved 
toes are more beautiful than Straight", is an 
jjjrcjon of a dictum in one of Wren's Tracts , 
>, iyt "Strait tines are niore beautiful than 

. ta *yed’\ •' 


• ^kroyd.qcknowledges help in Ms subver- 
? Strategy frSfo a strange book called Lad 
W;by lain, Sinclair (1975); which, among 
S^^foetyatiops, pfots the triangulatiori of 
which Hawksmoor designed as 
’1711. Commission for Bujld- 
'gyNewaurcbes and Infers from it some 
Patterning. Ackroyd enlarges the 
iSHfe to a .mystical heritation by giving Dyer a 
iBfSS thvirch; Utile St Hugh in 

on foe sjte of a Druidic 
kfoiv of the mecting-house of a 
the orphan Dyer was 
/ the . Plague. All Dyer’s 

in !'Hiefoglyph arid Sha- 
expressions of occult 


ches and the dreamlike conundra of their com- 
positions; and Dyer’s insistence that they 
should be “Sollemn and Awefull" repeats -the 
very words of Vanbrugh's proposal to the 
Commissioners that "a Temple . . , shou’d 
ever have the most Solemn & Awfull Appear- 
ance both without and within, that is possible”. 

In the event, however, Hawksmoor's interiors 
were obliged to conform to the liturgical re- 
quirements of the Tory High Church, with 
their stress on light and clear visibility.. Perhaps 
it is to avoid this that Ackroyd has brought the 
date of the Commission forward to 1708, two 
years before the Tories, whose triumph the 
fifty churches were to embody, came to power. 
From the start Dyer defines his discipline as 
Scientia Umbrarum , his medium being not 
light but darkness, his credo an acknowledge- 
ment of the folly and vice of the world and the 
supremacy of evil. An act of 1712 forbade 
burials near churches, and an early project of 
Hawksmoor’s surrounds a church with an en- 
closure "to keep off filth Nastyness & Brutes"; 
Dyer’s churches on the other hand are raised 
above plague-pits, reared on “a vast Mound of 
Death and Nastiness", and magnetize to them- 
selves some of the filthiest and most brutal 
things one can think of. Most significantly, 
each site is consecrated to evil spirits by a hu- 
man sacrifice made in its foundations. 

The alternating chapters recount a series of 
inexplicable strangulations which occur in the 
environs of the six "real" Dyer churches, and 
the understandable failure of Detective Chief 
Superintendent Hawksmoor to find the 
murderer. The victims, like those of Dyer, are 
all “virgin boys” or else vagrants who have 
“become as a child”. Parallels between the two 
periods, and between the words and experi- 
ences of Dyer and Hawksmoor, are plentifully 
established: the art of shadows has them both 
in its grip, and Dyer shadows and foreshadows 
Hawksmoor in a hundred details. 

But all this is easily done. Dyer’s pagan mys- 
teries of the Renaissance have a compulsion, 
even an authority, In the idiom of their time, 
but as Ackroyd sets up facile parallelisms the 
trickery of the technique is somehow revealed, 
and tbe mechanics of. possession appear trum- 
pery after all. The eighteenth-century passages 
have the force of a revelation, even if a bogus 
one; the present-day chapters show it all to be a 
kind of hokum. It must be said, too, that when 
he is not In his possessed mode, Ackroyd does 
not write nearly so well. The cumbrous physic- 
al Immediacy of the Dyer chapters is lost in the * 
Hawksmoor ones, which try to generate mys- 
tery through portentous vagueness. Many of 
the echoes, such as children's street-games and 
songs (a rich treasury of superstition, of 
course), stick out clumsily in the modern pas- 
sages, and the dialogue is obstinately implausi- 
ble. As fo The Great Fire of London, sketchy 
characters stagger as much from their symbolic 
burden #b from their own hardships. 

The end of the novel is hard to understand. 

In the penultimate chapter we leave Dyer in an 
exultant state in Little St Hugh, Black Step 
Lane. He may even be dying: his name bas 
marked him as both an artist and a mortal, but 
his death would raise tricky, even tricksy, 
problems about the epistemological status of 
his text . The last chapter brings Hawksmoor in 

his (black) steps, and to a mystical confronta- 
tion with “his own Image", There Is a visionary 
dance, or greeting of spirits, which might be a 
dream or might not, Hawksmoor becomes “a 
child again” - and so perhaps himself at last a 
sacrificial victim, entering the occult labyrinth - 
of the chiirch. There is an Eliotic mood to jt - 
the church at smpkefall, the dancers of East 
Coker - and Eliot, whom A<* r °y d has most 
recently possessed, plays his part hi the novel’s . 
concern with the City churches, its vision of 
purgatorial London, and its reflections on , 
time. Dyer even has a servant Called Eliot and 
there are a number of echoes from. the poetry. 
What Ackroyd may be saying is that time pre- 
sent and time past are both present in time 
future, and that the essence of Dyer’s posses- 
sion of Hawksmoor is the simultaneity of ex- ■ 
periences centuries apart, to .which Dyers.; ., 
churches are perversely capable of granting 
access - as all great art may be thought to 
transcend time. But tfawksmoor ^ po^ ; 
alas, sustain that. conviction; fof .all its spora^c . 
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Talking in the ranks 


Laurie Taylor 

TONY PARKER 
Soldier, Soldier 
244pp. Heinemann.£9.95. 
0434577707 


By now we have a pretty good idea of whnt to 
expect from a Tony Parker book. A small num- 
ber of people will be found talking intimately 
about their lives and times: about how they 
make sense of their past and present, their jobs 
and homes and spouses. Parker himself will 
rarely appear in the pages but bis presence will 
be readily discernible in the waimtb he gener- 
ates in his interviewees, and in the sense he 
conveys to readers that here is yet another 
group of relative outsiders - poor, criminal, 
deviant - who have previously been denied 
their full humanity. 

In one important respect, then, Soldier, Sol- 
dier is a departure. For here Parker is taking on- 
an institution which although certainly a victim 
of some stereotyping, is also an active propa- 
gandist on its own behalf, and more impor- 
tantly perhaps, one with which PaFker as a 
lifelong pacifist and Second World War consci- 
entious objector could hardly be expected to 
iiave his usual sympathy. Indeed, it is mildly 
surprising that the Ministry of Defence allowed 
him such a free hand during bis eighteen- 
month tape-recording tour of the barracks of 
East Anglia, Germany, Cyprus, Belize and 
Northern Ireland. 

Perhaps they thought they were on safe 
ground. Inviting soldiers to reflect on their 
circumstances is something of a contradiction. 
"You're not paid to think, boy", remains a 
parade ground axiom. But Parker is clever 
enough to tease out the tentative insights and 
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~ then let us see them being firmly bottled up 
again. A private reflects on his role in the 
~ officers* mess: “You could get bitter about it 
sometimes if you were that sort of person. 
They’re single men and they don't have homes 
to go to for the weekend, while you’re a mar- 
ried man and you have to give up your 
weekend with your family to act as servant for 
them. Still that's all part of (he job, isn't it?” 
But what job7 What exactly is the reason for 
waiting on officers at table? If, like Harry 
Roberts, you go on to ask that question, then 
you may already be temperamentally outside 
the army: “I remember one one day complain- 
ing to me that the water in the jug on the table 
wasn't cold enough, telling me to take it away 
and find a replacement. What's that supposed 
to do for you I don’t know, except feel like 
- spitting in it before you put it back on the 
table". (Harry left after twelve years' service 
and became a furniture dealer). 

What distinguishes this occupational talk 
from that which you might find in civvy street is 
the obsession with hierarchy. Sometimes it 
comes out as a mere celebration of difference, 
a delight in being able to order others around 
(an officer describes to Parker the exquisite 
pleasure of being able to tell someone to go and 
run your bath for you). But here is also the 
satisfaction of being properly ordered: 
“Whenever an officer speaks to me I've found 
that he is always gentlemanly and polite. He 
will ask you to do something, he’ll say, ‘Lance 
Corporal will you do so and so or such and 
such* and the way he puts it to you, he makes 
you feel you are doing him a favour. I always 
reply, Tm your man, sir”’. 

But as Parker gets his subjects to show, 
hierarchy also looms large because the army 
remalnsone of the few organization's which still 
promote their lower orders strictly on merit, 
without reference to formal educational quali- 
fications. “Leaving school at fifteen without so 
much as a single ‘O’ level or CSE to my name 
. . . well, if anyone had suggested that this is 
where Pd be when I was 40, obviously I'd have 
thought they were stark staring mad" (Tom 1 
Edwards, captain). When this secure open- 
ended career can also be contrasted with the 
• bleak employment prospects outside; it’s hot 
surprising that even the humblest private can 

■ feel positively smug. “My brother said he’d 
• never go in something where you got shouted 

at all day. Well, nobody, shouts at him now: 
he’s unemployed, he has been for along time.” 
As long as one concentrates on the step-by- 

■ .step hierarchy, oh the path leading upwards to 
; the highest ranks, then It’s possible to ignore 

those flat acres of pointlessness which lie all 
around a soldier's career in peacetime! Some- 

■ how time has to bq.filled. People have to be 
' kept on the move. There must be the illusion of 

action. "Half the time you’re told to go some- 
where or be somewhere or do something, but 
when you- do nobody knows why the fuck 
you’ve been told to do it and what you're sup- ' 
posed to ; do anyway when you get. there." 

■ (Kevin Bishop, private). Gradually, Parker ■ 
chronicles the complex pains arid pleasures of 
army life for each of the ranks: the fear and 
anxiety in Northern Ireland, the stinking futil- 
ity of Belize, the friendly good times to be had 
in Germany. Tfie worst job of all seems to be 
that of army wife: normally supervised by a 
F^tnUy Officer when thejr husbandp are away, ■ ■ 
and then Whtoj the nfatfage breafc town^n- ? 
ceremoniously. turfedoritof thejr arinyhouse. 
(“In civvy street it couldn’t happen that if your ; ; 
husband left you with 2 children to look after, 
then as well you’d find yourtelf with no place of 
your own to live” - Audrey Brown, private's 
wife). • 1 *• . 

• One cannot help wondering how much of 
any soldier's reflectiveness about such issues as . 
Northern Ireland or the Greenham women - 
might disappear once he was in uniform, and -i 
. standing alongside a couple of mates. The coj- , 
Elective culture must be a great cfeai coarser ; 
than these private Crirife^sfonfc ;• suggest. But ■ 
without , any doubt this .superb study,] makes . 
nonsense of the notion that most soldiers are • 

. macho squaddies, dumb sergeants or: straight- . 
backed, chinless officers. What is mOrq. parker,. 
still has quite enough evidence to supportjhiS' '.' 
own pacifist reservations. For in restoring a ! 
degree of sensitivity and self- awareness td^oj-, , 

?! diers.he jiq : slmM|tah? 6 wlyiable-tQ ; show ithe 1 

; Severe ! inuts^hi^h 

full exercise of aucH^ualities. 1 '^,, •' 1 ■ 
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Royal Ulster Constabulary patrol, photographed in Londonderry in the early 1970s by Terry Fincher: It Is bin 
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Learning from the Falklands 


| Malcolm Deas 

| ALBERTO. R COLLand ANTHONY C. AREND 
j (Editors) 

TheFalklands War: Lessons for strategy, 
diplomacy and international law 
252pp. Allen and Unwin. Paperback , £7.95 . 

; 0 04 327076 X ••'•••' — •• - - 

The Falklands War is a collection of fifteen 
essays which emerged from a conference that 
took place in the autumn of 1982 - quite a long 
timei ago in Falkland? terms. The conference 
was attended by International lawyers and 
experts in international relations from Amer- 
ican universities and the United States govern- 
ment; the book is therefore less than immedi- 
ate and contains passages of wearisome 
obviousness and solemnity on such matters as 
..the underemployment of. the International 
Court of Justice. None the less it is worth pub- 
lishing because it has the virtues of detachment 
and, with one exception, common sense. It 
should also be read since it provides the British 
reader with a range of United States opinion on 
. (he episode. . . 

The essays are grouped in three sections, 
and the first is devoted to questions of interna- 
. tional law. The. historical-legal background is 
given in somewhat.slipshbd manner, but there 
are two useftil essays on the role of law in the 
crisis itself - Thomas M. Franck’s “The 
Strategic Role of Legal Principles" and 
Howard S. Levie’s "The Falklands Crisjs and 
the Laws of War", flranck concludes that 

^ripltt.fcvldentty can faJly boUi people and na-' 
tow, even overcoming countervailing, more cori- 
VenUonal perceptions of self-interest and alliance- 
] polities. This rallying, has strategic consequences. 

. Therei* no doubt that Argentina’s diplomatic isola- 
; (Ion gapped its, will to. fight, as well as Us ability to 
aecurp Weapons, replacement parts and Credits, 

® nds toat "thc laws of war were more 
widely observed In the Falklands crisis than In 
-■ ^ other conflict since World War’ II". ; ' 

- The second set qf papejrs treats diplomacy, 

•„ and contains lucid pieces by two diplomats, 

. .Douglas Kirmey and pavidC. Oorapert: Both 
emphasfre tjje jaqk of any genuine military . 

, wtitea “Argon^na probably ho^d to 

fiaSM&sS: 


islands was therefore neither symbolic nor “fnD- 
fledged". Both these authors point out (hat 
Argentina would have made tangible gains bj 
accepting the United States proposals, and (fail 
the alternative was almost certain defeat: 
“Much of our time in the negotiation *** 
spent trying to convince the Argentines flat 
whgt did happen would happen." Inis L 
Claude Jr contributes an account of United 
Nations efforts at settlement which heads 
providing a useful summary contains sow 
pertinent insights: . . 

The heart of the matter was that the ethnic coastim- 
tlon was wrong. Decolonisation justifies violeoa 
only when it is a matter of freeing non-fiuropWj 
from European rule, so as to satisfy their prcflnM 
demand either for independence or for union ris 
their non-European neighbours. . . . This caK*® 
altogether too much an intra-European alfalr.lk 
Argentines, an essentially European people, ooto- 
took to establish their rule aver a British popuktW 
that dearly preferred to remain under British n» 
... This episode may confirm the notion tW* 
Latin American states, or at least the ones exhJW»( 
most conspicuously the evidence of their Eurapw 
origins, arc acknowledged only as supporters, not** 

■ foal memljors of the Third World - having s ibw 
analogous to that of white participants In ibeA**** 
lean civil rights movement, 

The study of the Organization of Anwri^ 
States that follows is less interesting and 
red by errors: there was no AngloW* 
blockade of the River Plate In ^.806-7, the 
of the Triple Alliance is not the Chaco Waft* 
there were no “Soviet tribunal 
available from the ranks of the lawyer- 
imperial Russia^ 

The concluding contributions on the 
: are uneven. Monroe Cohen succumbs ^ 

• temptation to offer an ingenious interirri so? 

; tioji in tho fonn of a UN trusteesWp un^^. 

. joint administration of the United 
and the United states; even one : 0 f .#^7 , 
-feels consfrained.ih the eipjiogwe P'P 010 ; .u 


■ vv^yiiewiive ; preparations. 




uicu irna is upen 10 lmmeDimo au “^Tnrii 

objections.. Christopher C, ^pyrfer ^ 
■ A, . Colson are segsjble^o.ut the, Anta^j 
;• treaty a n^aboarhSuodary disputes in 

'.Dav S, ^akiielm’s thOiigbts on,‘ , Stra™^ 

> jMititary and.Technologicai Lcssons’ w 

. appointing: he makes no! attempt t0 . eV ? rhe r 
- The conflict from an Argeri tine or Latm 
/ .Jean ; point of vtew, of to discufl 
. kfratpgie. about the; islands. Th© ^ — La 
... Well have been, as’ David C. Gompert P^ 
' “an aberrant blippn .the retiar scope o( 

)•]; .affairs *’, 1 and ^future; historians ma y 5 
";; : .signiricance, of the coqfli^ as my$t WB J* 

. origins’’, bur the islands with their 
\ ipake a' larger bbp than th^dldbeforetn a 
; infprmed ''AfUdricao Qpmio* 0 ^ 
Of have • , 
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The beginning of the end 


Charles Townshend 

PAUL CANNING 

British Policy Towards Ireland 1921-1941 
344 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 

0198200684 

The somewhat morbid fascination with the 
“end of empire”, indulged recently in a televi- 
sion anti-epic (a form of anti-nostalgia suitable 
to the age of anti-heroes), finds its proper point 
of departure in the loss of British control over 
Ireland in 1921. Ireland was the first breach in 
the British Empire, and may well become the 
last. The loss of control involved not only the 
obvious political emancipation of the 
"nationalist south”, the twenty-six counties 
which became the Irish Free State, but also the 
more disguised revelation that British author- 
ity over the "loyalist north" had been a figment 
of the imagination. The six-county area which 
became Northern Ireland followed its own in- 
terests rather than the priorities of British pol- 
icy. The struggle to find a working accom- 
modation with the disagreeable realities of 
1921 has been a recurrent problem for British 
governments ever since. 

Paul Canning’s well-constructed narrative 
deals with the first twenty years of this uncom- 
fortable adjustment. Though it is firmly 
grounded in primary source material, deftly 
1 used, its claim to attention is less one of origi- 
nality than of useful synthesis, spanning phases 
already analysed in the work of D. W. Hark- 
ness, Deirdre MacMahon and Robert Fisk. 
Thus, the long-drawn-out crisis over de 
Valera’s suspension of the land annuity pay- 
ments, treated in exhaustive detail in Mac- 
Mahon’s recent Republicans and Imperialists, 
receives from Canning a sparer, but perhaps 
for most readers more approachable, presen- 
tation. 

His perspective is high-political, and the 
cohetence of the book derives from its concen- 
tration on Ireland as a problem in British poli- 
tics; He talks of politicians who “mattered", 
aad launches an interesting disquisition, which 
unfortunately remains inconclusive, on the im- 
portance of Warren FiBher, Head of the Gvil 
Service throughout the interwar period. Fisher 
way well be, as Canning suggests, the most 
significant single figure of this period. But 
. apart .from the wonderment provoked by a 
quintessential ly British Treasury .chief who 
“uW happily remark “statistics are a sealed 
book, to me", one is left puzzled about the 
Pjjriie nature of the power wielded by such 
9^pian functionaries. Canning talks at 
of their “power”; at other points he re- 
. , WU by declaring that they “had only infiu- 
; not power”. By this he seems to mean 
"J® fey could not launch political Initiatives, 
*flrch Is largely true, but the qualification 
Jwbtt underplays the extent of their capacity 

■ u™P° an d constrain policy (an issue relevant 
• ^ en M 8 reen ” officials ore once again 

! by Loyalists of preparing the be- 

;• tay*! of Ulster)/ • .. 

i . - JjJ ^ution is presumably due to the fact 
! sympathetic to Irish nationalism 

] utterly hostile to the “blackmail and bluff 
| : {^ycnough called Loyalty)” of the northern 
• . was unable to get his way until two 

I '• politidans. Neville Chamberlain 

L : MacDonald,' took control of 

Anglo-|righ relations. Canning’s Chamberlain 

■ C n 2 m « Cb in revisionist mould: in place 

> appeaser 1 stands the tough- 

/^gca-rg^ist, impervious to Tory Diehard 
‘ • SdSS* ^(“^^^hancellbr of the Exchequer, 

• : Prime Minister to rational 4 

: ^^ 8 ihterriatiotial stance and demon- 

to i^t done in six months 
: ; l.' .^^4> had failed' to do fe~six years., 
iy^^.^ -Durbpe ' at large, Chamberlain’s 
of' Irish nationalism was not a 
l ''i'2f ^ ader ^ ut a clear-headed search for 
relationship. But fa Ireland, 

: illusory. ^ ^Chamber- 

a 8 ® «way from the feeble 
; ; '[ ^ ^ others that the Irish 

m U : bastion of the 

. headed by ..the 
? 'S*(fced (rhetoric particularly dis- 

Michael Collins 


ity of Fionna Fad nationalism. Nor could it 
remove the fatal obstacle to Anglo-Irish har- 
mony, the resistance of thp North. 

Canning illustrates with great clarity the ex- 
tent to which Britain failed to honour the spirit 
of the Treaty in relation to Northern Ireland 
(especially as regards the protection of minor- 
ity rights). His detached tone makes his 
account particularly valuable in this sphere, 
though here too it is inconclusive in tackling 
the core problem. Given the will, did Britain 
have the capacity to coerce the Ulster Union- 
ists? The British believed they did not. As 
Malcolm MacDonald put it, it was “not we who 
could persuade the North. Only the people of 
the Irish Free State could persuade them by 
pursuing a policy which would ultimately in- 
cline them to come in of their own free will.” 
De Valera believed that Britain could play a 
decisive part in promoting Irish unity. Canning 
suggests that Britain did fail to make the most 
of the “leverage" it possessed in the shape of 


Treasury handouts, but the persuasive power 
of economic pressure in this case remains 
doubtful. 

In the end, the return to power of Winston 
Churchill symbolized the political impossibility 
of any determined coercion of Ulster. The 
story of Churchill’s evolution (if that is the 
right word) from Liberal Home Ruler to 
Diehard fanatic forms one ofthe most depress- 
ing threads in this book. Any chance of using 
the national extremity of 1940 to trump Ulster 
Loyalism by an appeal to wider patriotism, as 
Chamberlain tried to do, was undermined by 
Churchill’s virulent reaction against Irish 
neutrality. In some respects, despite the suc- 
cessful negotiations of the late 1930s, Anglo- 
Irish relations were as hopeless in 1941 as they 
had been at any time'since 1921; and worse 
was yet to come, in the shape of Churchill's 
victory speech and the 1949 Ireland Act, 
which guaranteed the integrity of the six- 
county state. 
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Seeking the United Kingdom 
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There is a character in James Joyce's short 
story “Clay” who goes to work in a Dublin 
laundry run by Protestants. Her Catholic sensi- 
bilities are modified by the experience: "she 
used to have such a bad opinion of Protestants, 
but now she thought they were very nice peo- 
ple, a little quiet and serious, but still very nice 
people to work with”. Irish history, and Irish 
literature, are fell of such awakenings,' and 
they operate in the reverse direction as well. 
There is a long tradition of Protestants finding 
in the grievances of their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen a ground of political conscious- 
ness. The relationship between Catholicism 
and nationalism in Ireland is subtle and compli- 
cated, and not always friendly; the contribu- 
tion of Protestants to the nationalist interpreta- 
tion of Ireland’s difficulties Is long and disting- 
uished. Many of the leaders of Irish popular 
parties have been Protestants: Grattan, Wolfe 
Tone, Butt, Parnell and Douglas Hyde, for 
example. 

Those who study Ireland’s history are early 
made aware both of the Protestant part in 
nationalism, and of the Catholics who have 
dissented from some of the forms in which 
national politics have been represented. To 
categorize all those Catholics who have found 
themselves opposed to (he politics of the 
national parties as "Unionists” is to stretch 
things a bit: most of them were, anyway, Irish 
nationalists according to some definition of 
their own, and most of them were, also, hostile 
to what they regarded as the extremism of their 
co-religionists over certain political issues, 
rather than positive enthusiasts for the consti- 
tutional relationship with. England, It was al- 
ways a small minority of Catholic Irishmen 
who simulated the very culture and accents of 
England. 

The Cross of Saint Patrick by John Biggs- 
Davisop and George Chowdharay-Best has 
one immediate problem. :It is too long. It is 
understandable that this Is so: the book deafly 
began as a modest affair,’ but the authors fell 
into the allure of Irish history that has over* ■ 

taken so many before them, and the book grew 
in size. But for whom is it intended? Students 
of Irish history will already be acquainted with , 
a great deal of what the authora say..Tothem, it ; 
will come as no surprise that Catholics were . 
often found in opposition to nationalist poll-. ; 
tics. The general reader, on- the other hand, 
will not want a book which, although it has - 
considerable virtues, is such a lengthy read. : 

Despite that, the book is actually very good. 

It is an extended anafyais of Irish history, from 
the Middle Ages to the present,: based on a 
comprehensive reading of ' the : secondary 
soifrces.' 'It ' includes : all- the 1 - main political,-;', 
HAUpIrtrrtrtentS . 1 1 blit. 'picks -Oflti Us little ■ Ctee-* 
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studies, the lives of particular Catholics who 
have supported what Sir John and Mr 
Chowdharay-Best call “Unionism". Though 
some readers (and doubtless some reviewers) 
may find fault, on points, with aspects of the 
historical judgments, the book is extremely 
successful at what it sets out to do - it conve- 
niently gathers together what has already been 
known (but had not been systematically col- 
lated) about Catholic attitudes to political divi- 
sion. "The silence of Catholic Unionists has 
often given the false impression that they are 
few in number, mere exceptions to the general 
rule", the authors Temlnd us: “Yet the evi- 
dence shows that Catholic Unionism was wide- 
spread and not confined to office-holders and 
toadies.” 

Indeed it was not. But there remains a real 
problem in defining who the Catholic “Union- 
ists” were. Many of those, discussed in these 
pages were not really “Unionists": they were 
Catholics who differed from other Catholics 
about the nature of the proposed management 
of public affaire in Ireland. Some went on, 
in the 1880s and subsequently, to oppose 
the Home Rule solution, and were, .in con- 
sequence, swept up. into general “Unionism”. 
They were still widely separated, however, 
from the “Unionism” of the English or Ulster 
Conservatives. They differed a lot among' 
themselves, especially about the degree of 
- accommodation they should make with oppo- . 
nents. Some (“ambiguously”, ds the authors 
note) were known as "call-boys”. They were 
the archetype of the Southern Unionists, 
opposed to compromise of principle. The poli- 
tics of loyalism was always a complicated phe- 
nomenon. 

It surfaces in this book over the supposed 
. popularity of the British royal family in Ireland 
during the nineteenth century. The authors 
seem quite clear that Victoria, on her three 
visits to Ireland, elicited real and widespread 
enthusiasm from the Catholic masses. There 
must be some doubt if that was really the case. 
The press. at the timo certainly- reported the 
cheers of the crowd? and the proffered peti- 
tions of loyalty. But those events had about 
theni the love of novelty which sb easily excites 
a population bereft of entertainments and 
filled With curiosity; and they also showed the 
careful presentation' of news coverage by the 
professionals at Dublin Castle. Compared with ; . 
the popular enthusiast ‘in England for. ' 
Garibaldi’s visit in 1864, the appearances of 
Queen Victoria in Ireland produced an eco- ' 
nomy of acclaim. * ; . -■ 

Despite these problems of definition, this .. 
book does make a very useful contribution to 
Irish studies. Its research is accurate, and the' 
themes afe drawn with a careful balance arid an 
eye for historical idiosyncrasies. The authors 
have a purpose, arid this, too Js restrained and 
expressed with admirable courtesy to those 
who are likely to dissent from it; They advocate ' 
the firm maintenance of the Union in relation 
to Northern Ireland, apd “the partnership of 
the two sovereign nations** as the style fof a 
“Benelux" association of the Republic and the 
British part of these islands. In the genre of 
partisan 1 historical writing, you cannot do ' 
better than that.- 11 1 
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Danfel Ford 

‘(a) chilling and Important book 
. . Th© Button combines the 
moral urgency of Jonathan 
Schell’s Th© Fate of th© Earth with 
the nuts-and-bolts policy 
debate.’ Newsday (USA) 

270 pages Hardback £12.95 

SOCIOLOGY 

The Knowledge Elite 
and the Failure of 
Prophecy 
Eva Etzloni-Halevy 

Th© cenlral argument of this 
thought-provoking study Is that 
Intellectuals are prophets who 
have failed society because 
there Is an Inherent disparity 
between the knowledge they 
have to otter and Its usefulness for 
society. This demystification of 
the role of the Knowledge Elite is 
designed not to please, but to 
challenge Intellectuals and to 
provoke counter-argument and 
controversy. 

143 pages Hardback £42.95 

Controversies In Sociology: 18 

HISTORY ' . ; 

British Food Policy 
During the First World 
War 

L Margaret Barnett 

Because of the exceptionally 
hljgh proportion of Imports In Brl- : 
tain's food supply arid deter- 
mined efforts of the enemy to 
sever the supply lines, efficient 
management of food resources 
was an essential element In the 
British national war effort. British 
Food Policy During the First World 
War fills a gap In the historiogra- 
phy of the pWiod by examining 
this vital aspect of government 
■strategy. 

249 pages Hardbaok £25.00 

EDUCATION , 

Examinations 
A Commentary 

John C. Mathews 

There has rarely been so much 
discussion about public exam- 
inations as at present, fuelled by 
unprecedented Interest and 
Intervention by central govern- 
ment. Thl^ : book sets out a bal- 
anced review and corhmentary 
on all the* rnaln Issues,. In order to 
inform the debate and to 
provpfce further thought about the 
function 6f public 'examinations 
oyer the next few decades. . 

258 pages Hardback £18.00 
Paperbaok £7.95 
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From amorality to immorality 


Arthur C. Danto 

STEVEN LUKES 

Marxism and Morality 

163pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £12.50. 

0198761015 


Marx's approach to morality was deconstruc- 
tionist avant la lettre. Historical Materialism 
teaches that morality is essentially ideology, a 
form of mere consciousness which epiphe- 
nomenaiiy reflects, and through illusion rein- 
forces, a society’s class structures, themselves 
to be understood as functions of its system of 
production. One therefore is not to take moral 
claims at face value, but to seek instead the real 
class ends thfey serve. Our stance toward moral 
codes is accordingly to be strictly diagnostic: as 
with neurotic symptoms, which we do not sup- 
pose convey the information the neurotic sup- 
poses, we are to use them as indices to causa] 
complexes their user misrepresents. A non- 
cognitivist so far as the content of moral utter- 
ance is concerned, possessed of a theory which 
saw it as relevant only to understanding the 
causes that underlie the production of such 
utterances, Marx nevertheless moralized with- 
out restraint and behaved as though he lived in 
a universe stained with objective good and evil. 
It was as though he were blind to the consequ- 
ence that his own moral judgments must be 
vacuous ifhismetamoral theory were true, and 
was locked in a pragmatic paradox of a sort 
endemic to deconstructionists as a species. 
Their theories must either dissolve themselves 
unless false, or they must allow themselves 
certain privileges of exemption which severely 
limit their truth. 

"On the one hand”, Steven Lukes writes 
near the beginning of his scrupulous, clari- 
fying and important study, "morality Is ex- 
plained, invoked, and condemned as an 
anachronism: on the other it is believed in and 
appealed to and indeed urged upon others as 
relevant to political campaigns and struggles." 
The question then is how thia disfiguring Inn 
coherence between moral attitude and attitude 
toward morality is to be reduced or dissolved - 

• a problem rendered all the more acute through 
Marx’s further daim that morality must, dis- 
appear altogether Crom the classless society 

* that revolution will in the end create. The in- 
ternal tensions these problems generate within 
Marxist philosophy are hot merely incoher- 
ences the Marxist has to live with if conscious. 


of them at all; they have consequences we all 
have to live with in a world structured political- 
ly through Marxist power and practice. 

“My suggestion is this", Lukes writes: “That 
the paradox in Marxism’s attitude to morals is 
resolved when we see that it is the morality of 
Recht that it condemns as ideological and 
anachronistic, and the morality of emancipa- 
tion that it adopts as its own." I cannot see this 
answers to the case, though Lukes’s attribu- 
tions are essentially sound. You could not get 
Nietzsche off the hook of self-stultification by 
saying that it is Christian morality he condemns 
while adopting the morality of the Ubermensch 
as his own, if, like Marx, Nietzsche held a 
metamoral theory meant to disenfranchise 
morality as such. Historical Materialism, as 
Max Weber remarked, is not a tram we can get 
off at will. My own counter-suggestion is this. 
Marx would simply have disallowed a paradox. 
He would have perceived his own posture as 
descriptive rather than moralistic, granting 
that he flavoured what he would have claimed 
were essentially scientific descriptions, both of 
capitalist and classless societies, with a rhetor- 
ical invective he found irresistible. And he 
might then have said that though there indeed 
would be no morality in the new order of socie- 
ty, men and women would as a matter of fact 
behave in it in ways even we, within our moral 
framework, would regard as morally ideal, 
Think of a main criterion of moral impera- 
tives in Kant: we are to act only on principles 
we can coherently will as universal laws of 
nature. Well, if they were laws of nature, con- 
formity to those laws would no longer be moral 
confonnity, any more than conformity to the 
law of universal gravitation would be, as there 
would be no room for choice. So we are in 
effect morally willing a universe from which 
■morality is logically absent. And something 
like this is true for Marx as well: members of 
• tile classless society would act in ways we but 
not they would recognize as moral, since acting 
that way is just the way they are. What we 
might describe as amorality of emancipation is 
simply tjie way things go in a society not de- 
stabilized by class. Morality, within, may even 
be a form of alienation from our natures, just 
because it does prescribe: Kant goes to great 
pains to argue that there is certainty of motal 
value only when someone acts on principle and 
contrary to inclination. Marx was so optimistic . 
' in his moral psychology as to believe the new 
society will produce beings integrated in ways 
the very existence of morality excludes: their 
■ principles, ;if per. Impossible they had any, and 
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their natures, would be one. And he felt the 
processes of industrialization were already 
forging a new kind of humanity in the proletar- 
iat itself. What we read as moralizing is then 
simply rhetoric, a moderate form of aggression 
the Historical Materialist may engage in os his 
contribution to class warfare. The language 
does not mean anything, but, as what we would 
call speech acts, it can inflict a certain hurt an 
those who believe it does. 

Because it is aggression, in a kind of war, it 
benefits from the suspension of restraint 
licensed by the maxim d la guerre comme d la 
guerre. This brings us to the rather graver 
aggressions the paradox prefigures, and which 
constitute the chief and final concern of 
Lukes's book, I refer to the phenomenon of 
dirty hands that the committed communist is 
prepared to say are not dirty at all, since “dir- 
ty” has noplace in his vocabulary, even if it has 
one in the vocabularies he impugns as a Mater- 
ialist. It is one thing to taunt the bourgeois with 
epithets from his own moral armoury. It is 
another to crush, torture, dehumanize, terro- 
rize, starve, gulagize, deracinate and oppress 
millions under the grinding weight of bureau- 
cracies so at odds with a morality of emancipa- 
tion as to add a further agony to those who 
perceive the discrepancy - and all this in the 
name of a society Marx believed immanent, 
inevitable and sweet. Revolutionists can and 
have insisted that ends justify means (taking it 
for granted that ends need no justification), 
but this cannot be moral justification since 
morality is not something Marxism can counte- 
nance. The Revolutionist may go on to say that 
if any of this violates moral principles, well, 
they are our moral principles, not his, as he 
cannot consistently have any (though be may 


have been infected by some he has to straggle 
against). And this goes considerably bewmd 
paradox us a philosophical problem. We a rein 
the space of suffering and despair. 

“Marxism, from its beginning, exhibited t 
certain approach to moral questions that dis- 
abled it from offering moral resistance to mea- 
sures tuken in its name", Lukes says in the 
conclusion of his nevertheless sympathizing 
analysis. The question is where in Marxist 
theory this resistance could be found. Thehu. 
man paradise of the classless society offers a 
vision of freedom, self-fulfilment and integra- 
tion, which mny serve as a platform for criticiz- 
ing other forms of social life whose moral lan* 
guage one rejects as empty and vicious. But 
where then are we to find principles of a moral 
nature for transforming the one, whose moral 
language is infected by whatever infects it.lnto 
the other, which has no moral conception at 
all? The problem Is only deepened by go 
appeal to generic human rights which will be 
accused of belonging to the rejected morality 
of Recht. Call it what you will, something like 
morality is urgently needed for the spate be- 
tween the two forms of life, and it is precisely 
here that Marxism is systematically incapaci- 
tated from helping, having no room for trans- 
societal imperatives - not if morality is only 
ideology. It Is not clear this form of the prob- 
lem is really soluble in Marxist terms, thought! 
may be soluble in human terms if Marxists 
could be brought to see it as a problem while 
holding to their ideals. The whole dark history 
of Marxist thought and practice must count 
against its becoming visible to them - and they 
may point out that it has made remarkably 
little difference in the political conduct of those 
to whom it is visible. 
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There are a number of reasons why philosoph- 
ers are interested in the notion of a proposi- 
tion. One is its intimate connection with the 
notions of truth and falsity: whether a proposi- 
tion is true or false will depend upon how the 
world is, and this has resulted in some logicians 
characterizing propositions as rules or func- 
tions leading from the state of the world, or, 
more generally, from possible states of the 
world ("possible worlds") to truth-values. The 
notion of a proposition has also been invoked 
In accounts of the nature of certain mental 
states, with propositions appearing as the ob- 
ject (or contents) of so-called "propositional 
attitudes” - mental states ascribed by means of 
"that" clauses, as in "Tom believes that P, or 
hopes or fears that Q”. •* 

It has often been objected that the "possible 
worlds'? account of propositions makes it im- 
possible to characterize subtle differences in 
the contents of our thoughts which any adequ- 
ate theory of mental stales has to be able to 
give an account of. In .his rich and complex 
investigatidnd of the. abstract ‘structure of ih- 
quhy- tiie enterprise of forming, testing and re- 
-vising beliefs - Robert C. Stalnaker’s tesponse 
to this objection Is to defend the “possible 
worlds" conception by arguing that it is just the 
kind ot theory we need given the (indepen- 
dently esteblisbable) plausibility, of . a certain 
“pragmatic picture" of the nature of mental 
■ states Uke .belief. This .pragmatic picture sees 
: the- intentionality - of Such mental.. states as 
essentially independent # the intentionality of 
language, and prefers to explain them in terras 
, of tneii* role ty the determination of action. 

**** ‘ >,p0 ^ e W^Ms” 

ticai; How, then,’ dan someone believe that 
FJesperqs ;18 : Hesperus, :ahd yet apparently 
doubt drdlsbellevethat ^esperusk Phdsphor- 
• • ttyen 
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sentence “Hesperus is Phosphorus”, but ratter | 
the proposition that the sentence expresses P- 
The inquirer's ignorance is explained by & 
inability to exclude a possible situation in 
which, because one of the names refers to s 
different planet, the sentence expresses a 
proposition different from the one it actually 
expresses. This view might be suspected of not 
taking sufficient account of the distinction be- 
tween that which explains the inquirer’s doubt 
and the object of the doubt. Further, what are 
we to make of someone who correctly points 
out the planet which “Hesperus" standsforand 
the planet Which ‘‘Phosphorus’’ stands for.sjJ 
still dissents from “Hesperus is Phosphorus"? 

In his discussion of the dynamics of belief, 
StaJnoker identifies the inquirer's dispositions 
to change his beliefs with his having certain 
conditional beliefs of the form “if P» then Q 
which can legitimately be seen as forming part 
of the inquirer's conception of the way iw 
world is. “Counterfactual" conditional* 
vide the best support for this view: X claim* 
that if Wilson hadn’t won, Thorpe would haw?J 
Y claims that Heath would have won. M fl*- 
disagreement persists after the pooling tzw 
information “we inevitably treat it 85 “ 
agreement about what the world is like - . BJ 
tl>e anti-realist might see the matter difforem- 
ly: the moral, he will insist, is precisely thajwS 
disagreement is not factual, There is surely W 
. inevitability about Stalnaker’s reading- 
Stalnaker does pot, indeed, claim that 
couqterfactuqi is dejerminately true bf -WJ 
But how are determinate and 
■ cases to be distinguished, given his PPP8$J ■ 
to / Tqductionism"? . His reaponae. b JJ® jj 
Counterfactual is detenninate ado i^edodow. 
there is a non-tiivial ans^er to^the ques. . 
“What makes it true?” ... 

One might jpippqtii that .thq.answer nva 
question cannot itself be a batement in cpj 
^ tionai fonn, and that thetruth'ofihecpurt 
■ factual must he “grounded” in certain ». 
statable by hoq-condjtipnal senten<*s- J?u _ 

. is conceded that a determinate epunt^np. 

can be true only in virtue of the truth of 8 # 

. nPn-conditional statement, then is this p- 
fopi of reductionism after all? Stalnak er w ^ 
v reject the demand that the grounding 
specifiable In non-conditional terms, out 
answer to the "What makes it true?!' W ^ 

' is another conditional statement , one U"8“- • . 
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Trusting the song, not the singer 


Roger Nichols 

PAUL GRIFFITHS 

Olivier Messiaen nnd the Music of Time 
274pp. Faber. £17.50. 

0571 13534X 


“When the true artist is working", wrote Gide. 
"he always remains half unconscious of him- 
self.” If this is so, then Messiaen's writings 
about his own music may well appear more as a 
smoke-screen than ns acts of exposition. As 
early as 1945 critics were complaining that he 
talked too much and Pierre Boulez, for one, 
grill cannot understand Messiaen's apparently 
compulsive need to explain how his works are 
made. Paul Griffiths takes a properly critical 
view of Messiaen’s words, identifying inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions, and insists on look- 


ing at the music first on its own terms and only 
then as the outcome of some intention, theolo- 
gical ot otherwise. The results, on the purely 
musical front, are impressive. Not only is he 
alive to the processes in Messiaen's music (and 
as he rightly says in talking of the first move- 
ment of the Quatuor pour la fin du temps, 
“perhaps only the contemporary works of John 
Cage show so deep a penetration of mechanical 
process into musical intention”), but he has a 
flair for helping us to see the musical value of 
such processes and their links with the larger 
message of the work in which they occur. No 
one could fail to be- stimulated by his discus- 
sions of “Le Loriot" from the Catalogue 
d'oiseaux or of O/seaux exoiiques'. detail, meti- 
culously observed, is harnessed towards the 
formulation of principle. My only real reserva- 
tion in all his analyses is over his use of the 
word “heterophony”; might “idiophony" be a 
more accurate term for what he has ia mind? 


Musicoloquious 


Arthur Jacobs 

NICOLAS SLONIMSKY (Editor) 

Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
Seventh edition 

2,577pp. Oxford University Press. £95. 
019311335 X 


If in British musical circles the name of Baker 
Is not as familiar as that of Grove, the reason 
may be that this compendious single-volume 
work of musical reference has not until now 
had a major British' publisher. Dr Theodore 
Baker’s publication first saw light in New York 
in 19QQ. In 1949 its fourth edition acquired a 
supplement by Nicolas Slonimsky, who since 
, then has been in charge of each subsequent 
editidn. 

Two things have distinguished Slonimsky’s 
apparently inexhaustible labours' (he ‘is now 
ninety-one), both on this dictionary and on his 
day- by-day chronology, Music Since 1900. He 
as relentless pursuer of exact dates and cor- 
Rcttuunes'. his letters to civicregistrars all over 
the world have elicited information exposing 
tlie ignorance or the deliberate deception of 
the subjects themselves. Stokowski's claim to 
tove been born in Cracow in 1887 collapsed 
when Slonimsky displayed the London birth 
“rtificate of 1882. In this new edition a “newly 
*M*nd birth certificate” robs Prokofiev of four 
days of life; his birth-dato according to the 
Gregorian calendar Was apparently April 27 
(not 23), 1891, notwithstanding Grove; the 
Soviet biography by Ncstyev, and other sup- 
Powdly reliable sources. 

With matter-of-fact passion for accuracy has 
Phe an extravagance of English vocabulary 
nvalling that of his fellow Russian 
fmlgrfi, Vladimir Nabokov. Gleefully rescuing 
tjuaquaversal from the geologists, he uses it 
reveral times along with such compounds as 
tfoutrophiliac, sclollstlc, pnralcptically , horrl- 
pllating, Schubertiomorphic and Mozarticide. 
'Ptodtatonlcism, an earlier coinage of Sloniiti- 
ndw become quite accepted in the 
Mwytical ’ • vocabulary of twentieth-century 
m UMC. Hli entry op himself, not altogether 
poking, riarrates his being eased out of a 
^Iforulah uuivdisity post on the grounds of 
• "^reversible obsolescence arid recessive infan- 
.WoqUy",-... 

■ Oflc'can admire the vigour of the enterprise 
,flnd r ey^n .. rel&h the style While finding this 
! in ihany ways deficient as a 

ih£ n ^ sixth (1978). There fa much new 
and some valuable expansion of 
: .* J Schubert’s composltiohsi have now 


Squired fteir Deutsch catalogue numbers and 
.hundreds of hissongsare individually Hsted. 
elsewhere- the addition of new material 
^Ctim^ ypaepi tbe old: Bach's Brandenburg 


f • In n0W 8Ur Prisingiy stated-to be all 

movements; Monteverdi fa credited 

ieiMniSS >BXtant operas" though three are 
correctly listed,. . 

• ‘ PeoSf - ra ^ mus * c dictionary but listing 
: IS ? 1 ^ ■ **** room not orfiy for com- 

; ’-'V critics, scholars, 

managers (Rudolf Bing and Sir 
Strangely not 'George 
. Npt? only, Jdza 


musicians but rock musicians too are featured, 
at what may be thought excessive length. 
Groups do not gain entry under their own 
names: no “Beatles", no “Amadeus Quartet”. 
But the individual Beatles all achieve entries 
(the general history of the group being for 
some reason under "Lennon" only), and like- 
wise the members of the Beaux Arts Trio. Yet 
none of the Amadeus members appears - one of 
several oddities and gaps in the representation 
of British music. The impermissible form 
"Britten, Lord Benjamin" appears as the 
entry-title for that composer, and the omission 
of The First of the Few from the list of Walton’s 
film music means that the orchestral concert 
piece called Spitfire Prelude and Fugue cannot 
be properly cross-referenced. Of two Victorian 
composers, Frederic Clay still bears (as in the 
sixth edition) inappropriate French accents on 
his forename and the reference to Macfarren's 
blindness, surely a significant biographical 
detail, has been removed without explanation. 

Reference to the Soviet pianist Postnikova 
properly discloses that she is the wife of the 
conductor Rozhdestvensky, but the entry for 
Rozhdestvensky does not make the connec- 
tion: nor does it divulge that he is the son of 
another conductor (Anosov, not listed) but 
took his mother’s surname: From the abund- 
ance of material in Music Since 1900 on the 
Soviet musical scene, Slonimsky could have 
thrown much more illumination on the politi- 
cal vicissitudes of Soviet composition than he 
chooses to do here. No hint of the shameful 
ideological Rttack launched under the political 
direction of Zhdanov in 1948 can be gathered 
from the articles on its most distinguished 
targets, Prokofiev and Shostakovich;' the 
article on Khrennikov, while mentioning his 
appointment as secretary-genera! of the Union 
of Soviet Composers, makes no allusion to his 
leading position in prosecuting that attack. 
Elsewhere, there is a strange remark that the 
distinguished Soviet violinist Leonid Kogan 
“resolutely declined to participate in any pro- 
tests, domestic or foreign, against the pre- 
sumed anti-Semitism in Russian politics, even 
though he himself was patently Jewish". Why 
level this criticism at If ogan but not at David or 
Igor Oistrakh, hr Emil Gilels? 

For readers whose basic musical reference is 
a very large source (Grove) or a ihedium-. 
sized one (Michael Kennedy’s admirable 
recent Oxford . Dictionary of M uslc ) , the, new 
Baker will be a useful back-up, with entries for 
a substantial number of people not in the othbr 
works: the pity is that no more can be claimed 
for it, The present volume under the Oxford 
imprint constitutes a bibUographlcabcUriosity 
which will alaftn librarians; though opt pto* 
claiming itself as such, it fa In fact advised 
second impression. The first Impression, 8s 
seen in New York, puzzled by listing the minor 
Danish singer called Peter Cornelias while 
oinitting the more important German compo- 
ser of that name. CThe 1978 edition logically; 
had both.) Now in a somewhat desperate res- 
cue the singer has been excluded and so have a 
couple more entrants in order to' restore the 
composer Cornelius: but there fa still not quite 
enough room for him and the list of articles 
referrihg to him has been barbarously docked 
- atthetmVr'' ' ts, ‘ m \- r f 


That said, there remain problems such as 
face any author tackling such a multi-faceted 
and inchoate subject. The organization of the 
chapters, chronological with small, justifiable 
changes, obviously favours the elucidation of 
detail in the work of a composer who admits to 
possessiag“a very rich, well supplied ensemble 
of materials which is growing all the time”. It 
does less service to the parallel thrust of Grif- 
fiths’s enquiry which, as the title suggests, is 
aimed at Messiaen’s notions of time and the 
extent to which his music is shaped by them. 
Indeed this whole aspect is treated in rather 
rudimentary fashion, despite many fascinating 
observations. Eastern music and Eastern ideas 
about time are not discussed in any detail , nor 
are we informed how their influence on Mes- 
siaen came about; Boulez, again, has said that 
Messiaen’s interest in Indian rhythms and 
other aspects of Eastern music flourished amid 
sublime ignorance of what that music actually 
sounded like. This parallel thread, instead of 
being a warp to the woof of the critical discus- 
sion of Individual works, is too often left hang- 
ing loosely and is not even gathered into a 
convincing knot at the end of the book. One 
feels perhaps there are two books here which 
should have been kept separate. Certainly the 
title as it stands fa rather misleading. 

Griffiths is particularly acute on the question 
of music and its relationship with theology . He 
puts his finger squarely on the problem as it 
concerns Messiaen, when he says his work is 
“too theological to be purely musical, too 
musical to be theological". His discussion of 
whether the Catalogue d'oiseaux is a religious 
work is an example of his critical but balanced 
writing at its best and he is surely right to say 
that in the matter of Messiaen's birdsong nota- 
tions “the accuracy of the copy seems rather 
beside the point" since Messiaen, in his more 
recent works at least, makes two versions, one 
from life and one from a tape recording, and 


then mixes the "artistic” with the “more 
exact". As for the problems Messiaen’s reli- 
gious works come up against in a largely secu- 
lar world, Griffiths is perhaps more accommo- 
dating than the composer, who says bluntly 
that it is easier to appreciate his music if you are 
a believer. Here Gide's dictum may again 
prove true, and in the years to come Griffiths’s 
faith in the music’s ability to look Hfter itself 
may indeed be justified. 

What is less easy to justify, however, is his 
unwillingness to check historical facts and sup- 
positions with the composer himself. Half a 
dozen times a "could well have been” and an 
“it's not clear that” suggest that Messiaen 
either is no longer with us or is reluctant to help 
biographers with their enquiries. The difficulty 
is rather to catch him when he is not in some 
distant part of the globe. As it is, he was kind 
enough to confirm, in the briefest of conversa- 
tions between aeroplanes, that he did in fact 
know the prepared-piano music of .'John 
Cage as early as 1946 (see page 137). We 
might also have been offered some brief 
description of the two devotional books men- 
tioned on page 118, from which Messiaen took 
ideas for the Vingt Regards. As to the year 
when Messiaen first got to know Emmanuel's 
Trente Chansons bourguignonnes (page 27), he 
says in his preface to the 1981 reprint of Emma- 
nuel’s L'Histoire de la la ague musicale that it 
was around 192&-9 when he was in Emma- 
nuel's history class at the Conservatoire. 

If Paul Griffiths’s book, unlike Messiaen’s 
best music, is not more than the sum of its 
parts, that may be because it is harder in words 
than in music to be what he calls "an artist . . . 
working on two levels of intention”. The parts 
none the less are mostly excellent, and his 
sensibly critical stance, together with his deep 
knowledge and understanding of the music, 
make this a book to which the interested reader 
will return again and agaih. 


Art in the San Francisco Bay 1945-1980 

An illustrated History 

THOMAS ALBRIGHT - ' ■ . . - ' ,, ..l . 

Art in the San Francisco Bay Area is the first comprehensive and fully illustrated 
survey of the Bay Area’s contributions to contemporary art. The book is both a 


of Abstract Expressionism and the immense influence oi Clyrtordbtill, Mark 
Rothko and Hassell Smith; the distinctive Figurative School; the achievcements of 
the visonaiy artists, and the resurgence of Realism. 

£24.95 Paperback 360pp(115coIour,H8b/wreproductions)0-52CM>55i8-7 

Spain: The Root and the Flower 

An interpretation of Spain and the Spanish People 

TWrd EditiMjEx|*uided and Updated 

^The distinctive features of the book ae indeed the author’s deep insight into the 
mores of the co.untry, the fundamental p-sychology of the Spanish people as shared 
by geography and history, and his enthusiasm for the brilliance of Spain's culture.’ 
Times Literary Supplement ... . , , 

This expanded edition of John A. Crow’s classic study now covers events in the last 
ten year?. 

£8.50 Paperback 456pp 0-520-05 133-5 

: Structural Conflict 
Tlid Third World Against Global Liberalism 
STEPHEN D.KRASNER ’ 

Conventional wisdom views North-South conflicts as a product of p overty , also 
growth and ignorance. Stephen D Krasner rejects this economist^ perspective, 
arguing insted that many, of these conflicts are rooted in profound asymmetries of 

^fliis is the most important book on Njprth-South relations which [ have read . It 
argues an important ^political positin with theoretical sophistication and respect for 
'empirical evidence. This book will be read and cited by political scientists for years. 1 
1 Peter Katzenstein 

£7.50 1 Paperback 340pp •! 0-520-05478-4. • 

. ; Women in Buddhism . :; ’V \ 

. Images of the Feminine iii the Mahayarta Tradition ' 

DIANA Y. PAUL : ‘ / '• . - , - . . . 

This, book is a collection of Buddhist religious texts fforti India and Chiba depicting 
dieroles of women -wife, mother, temptress, good daughter, good friend, and 
Bodhisattva (religious teacher). The texts are supplemented byanalysis and 
commentary on tne positjons taken by different groups of Buddhists toward the 
positive ana negative attributes of women. ' 

£7.50 Paperback 350pptllus. 0-520-05428-8 ; 
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Domestic echoes 


Devoutly lyrical 


Roy Fuller 


HUGO WILLIAMS 

Writing Home 

70pp . Oxford Un Iversity Press. £3.95. 

01921 1970 

Hugo Williams, now forty-three, seems to me 
to be a poet who has got better and better, 
though by no means starting from an inferior 
mark. But nothing so far has quite prepared us 
for the authority of Writing Home (a Poetry 
Book Society Choice). His last book of verse, 
Love-Life (1979), was a private press book, 
restricted to a sequence of twenty-six love 
poems. His last general collection , Some Sweet 
Day i previously his best, is now ten years old. 
The new volume is once again a sequence with 
a unity, but this time of substantial length. In a 
marveliousiy subtle way it brings back the 
poet's childhood and adolescence, and, above 
all, his dead father. 

Many will recall Hugh Williams (1904-69) as 
a stage and film actor of great good looks and 
style. He served in the Army during the war 
and possibly never really recovered the fame 
and prosperity of his pre-war years. Indeed, it 
appears from his son's poems that at one time 
he went bankrupt, and also had actively to seek 
engagements. The portrait of him that emerges 
from this book is fascinating: a man of savoir- 
faire, elegance, cynicism, affection, utter pro- 
fessionalism, and perhaps final sadness. I 
quote the end of a splendid poem about the 
adolescent Hugo trying to live up to his father's 
wish for him to be properly turned-out: 

“You should be with someone a full minute 
before you realize Ihey’re well-dressed," 
old my father. I imagined it dawning on people 
iniixtysecondsflat - 
that I was h la equal at Last. 

“Suppose you realise before that?” I asked, 
wriggling my toes In my chisel-toed chukka boots. 
“Probably queer, M said my father. 

Hugo Williams has avoided all (he pitfalls in 
writingof a father-son relationship, and also in 
the revelation of his own past. There Is. great 
feeling In these poenis, but it Is most adroitly 
' varied and depicted. There is fun, too, but it Is 
miles above the usual cliches of family life and 
schooldays remembered; The master in charge 

The first, second, and, third -prize-winning \ 
poems in the TLS /Cheltenham Literature : 
Festival Poetry Competition, along with the 
thrtie njnners-up, will be printed in next week’s 
issqe. The prize-giving ceremony will take 
place on October 6 at 12.30 in Cheltenham 
To\yn Hall (admission £3, including buffet), 
when the editor and poetry editor of the TLS 
Will be joined by ,the other .judges, Douglas 
Diinn, Isabel Colegate and Patricia Beer, to 
talk about the entries, and the winners will be 
Invited to read their, poems. Other events in the 
festival scheduled for the same day include a 
lecture by Michael Foot op Byion in Venice, a 
reading by Alan Howard and Christopher 
Logue of the latter’s translations from Homer, 
War Music, and a performance of Anton 
Chekhov , devised by Michael Pennington. 


of "letter-writing" goes into the classroom 
corner in exasperation: 

While his back is turned 

Troll amarble along Ihe groove in the top of my desk 

till It drops through the i nkweJI 

on to the track I've made for it inside. Icanhearit 

travelling round the system of books 

and rulers : a t ip-balance , then a spiral , 

then a thirty year gap os it falls through 

the dust-hole into my waiting hand. 

The last lines are an example of the modula- 
tions in lime in many of the poems, which make 
them less simple and straightforward than my 
quotations have possibly implied. Several are 
more extended as well as more complex pieces 
than Hugo Williams has previously written: for 
instance, there is a six-page poem cunningly 
constructed out of the actor’s letters home 
from wartime North Africa; and the fine 
"Death of an Actor” is almost as long. The 
latter well illustrates the slight fonnalities Wil- 
liams uses to give bis work shape and discipline 
- a mere repetition of the word “Now”, ex- 
tremely effective. 

Throughout there are such devices as internal 
rhymes and assonances, equal-lined stanzas, 
even a double "sonnet” - reassuring in the 
consistent free verse. Williams wrote a while 
ago (. Poetry Book Society Bulletin, Summer 
1970) that he greatly admired H the technique of 
certain English light comedy actors who can 
weigh lines on a scales inside their beads which 
tells them the exact tone of voice with which to 
drop them cold, or otherwise. It’s the aureole, 
the echo, the haze of a line which counts, not its 
specific gravity.” Those words are very much 
apropos the present collection, the most enter- 
taining and haunting 1 have read for a long 
time. 


Mary Lago 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Selected Poems 
Translated by William Radice 
202pp. Penguin. £2.95. 
0140979858 


In November 1913 the musicologist Arthur 
Henry Fox Strangvvays tried to bow out as 
Rabindranath Tagore’s ad hoc and unpaid 
literary agent in London. It was, Fox Strnng- 
ways wrote, “not the sort of business for which 
I really exist: my job is music. I think therefore 
I must ask you to find someone else, and pay 
him .... The fact of getting the Nobel Prize 
makes a great difference to your position. . 

The extra duties had fallen to him as Secretary 
of the India Society, after William Rothen- 
stcin, prime mover of Tagore’s career in the 
West, recommended that its members’ pub- 
lication for 1912 be Tagore’s free-verse transla- 
tions of selections from his Bengali lyrics. 
Gitanjali (Song-Offerings) was a smash. 
Rothenstein arranged for Macmillan’s trade 
edition that brought Tagore the 1913 Nobel 
Prize for Literature, the first such award to an 
Asian. Tagore was slow to take Fox Strang- 
ways’s point and suggested that Ernest Rhys 
assume the burden. No, Fox Strangways re- 
plied: Rhys too must earn his living. Thus, on 
Fox Strangways’s recommendation, Tagore's 
business affairs were entrusted, at an agent’s 10 
per cent, to the Macmillans. They discharged 
that trust scrupulously, as their archives (in the 
British Library and New York Public Library) 
confirm. 


Mid-March 

I hung the saw by its haft from the saw-horse end 
Pointing away from me into the wind ' . 

So that the blade should injure no one: the current 
Running against the saw-teeth headlong, sent 
A thin cry up, half-way to music, a high 
Metallic song and severing of air from air, 

A prelude to the night’s frost, as it were. 

The ip-between season vibr ateti from those notes. 

For weeks of immoveable snow only a gong could float 
- The appropriate brooding major across the land 
To summon the stomS in. This wiry band 
Of reverberations vanished skywards, or perhaps : 

■ The March pioon's crescent of peel is a snapped- 
Qff fragment of one of them solidified 
On the freezing blue of a darkened sky . 

CHARLES TOMLINSON . 
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Macmillan left literary judgments to Tagotc. 

His English wus very good indeed, but hefeli 
nervously uncertain about it . Help was at hand 
in Edwnrd J. Thompson, an untypical Wes- 
leyan Methodist missionary teacher who knew 
and loved the Bengali language and its litera- 
ture. Tagore set him to work translating but a 
year later coolly substituted Charles Freer 
Andrews , who admitted that he kneto no Ben- 
gall. Soon he was handling Tagore's literary 
business and advising on choices for transla- 
tion. 

Andrews, who had joined the Cambridge 
Brotherhood in Delhi, embraced the 
stereotype of Tagore as Wise Man from the 
East. Leonard Elmhirst. who knew Tagore 
well, once witnessed Andrews’s panicky veto 
of Tagore's request that Rothenstein take him 
to a London music hall: the public must not see 
(he Poet in so frivolous a setting. Although 
Rothenstein found him the joltiest of campait- . 
ions, if extracted from among his disciples, the 
solemnity of Tagore as Prophet endures mod 
persistently in the West, along with impress- 
ions of rather limp romantic poems; later 
poems are virtually unknown. 

The longer a reputation is set in stereotype, 
the more difficult is restoration of the origina]. 
William Radice’s devoted and personal selec- 
tion of work from 1881, when Tagore was 
twenty-one, to 1941, the year of his death, 
samples a lifetime of poetic experimentation. 
Unfortunately, this is not yet the work to 
attract the deserved new audience. Restoren 
must remember that Western ignorance about 
Tagore's literary and cultural contexts was i 
principal reason for the decline of his popular- 
ity In the 1920s. Readers, now more generally 
knowledgeable about India, need specific ex- 
planations, but a number of those are buried in 
a concluding seventy-five pages of discursive 
notes, which readers are unlikely to explore if 
they find the poems initially unrewarding. 

Tagore was fundamentally a romantic, ita 
lyric his natural voice. Radice refers only obli- 
quely to the model - the countless devotional 
lyrics of the Voishnava bhakfl movement - 
without explaining Vaishnavisra’s pervasive In- 
fluence on Bengali life and literature, fromtno 
Middle Ages to the present. Are Tagore* 
lyrics love poems? Religious poems? Mwt 
Western readers in 1913 could not deciw- 
They are both, derived from the enormpusy 
extended Vaishnnva metaphor - the l° vc ^ 
Radha and Krishna - for the relation betwei* 
God and the soul. ■ - 

The modem Tagore commenced longK^ 
the Bengali vers llbre of his last years, in 
kshankla (Ephemera) was, as Radice states, "J 
revolution In Bengali poetry" the first 
everyday material and colloquial rat " cr !t 7 
literary diction and verb forms for seno*» 
poems. Radice Includes only one Item tmw 
that innovative collection. Omitting sonjt 
the anecdotal poems from other rallectj* 
and editorial compression of the n0 **f » ' 
have admitted additional examples, with ijgj 
ductory explanation of reasons for the ngjN 
of contemporary criticism and of Tagow 
reasons for defying It. . . yV 

The translator has wisely not tried to 
cate Tagore’s Bengali rhymes add mptej* 
in general conveys the flavour of hu p* 
idiom despite some; infelicities of 
phrase and omission of Bengali 
. example, the lamp In ‘‘Gift*' 

.the evening lamp, rendered as merely W. 
Such details were important to.TagpMr, 
important, as Radice notes, Were the arjw 
. mepts of lines and stanzas on the P a fFgV ^ 
does npt always preserve them t( Comp a 

■ ; texts with the multi-volume roWnorfW'" 

;• - (Rabindranath's Works) j? wmewnw # .- 

. conveqienced, - for th£ , translator ^ 

selected edition rWfiich appafentty attn 

■ least feur poems to tip wrong Benge 

■r . : Readers who retain an impression ofo^ 

•. ■ worldly poems replete with Dtitps, rain F 
, and separated lovers Will, except tn 
. ; poems, find only that and refealn uncouv ^ 

; .by testimony, to the power and . raa ^7 fl .-it 
? ' ; • Bengali poetris. Nevertheless, those poe .^ 

V : iOne.hspect of Iritllad culture and oi. 

• genius and humanity- Th*y f 
v ; • hnqther aspect, the humanist 
; i. ' patriot who ppeakd through Ws befl .. 

’:7; : 7-. ■ *. j v7 
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Between the thistle and the moonlight 


Davi d Norbrook 

gUGHMACDIARMID 
The Complete Poems 

Edited by Michael Grieve and W. R. Aitken 
Two volumes, 1 ,494pp. Penguin. £8.95 each. 

0 14 007913 0 and 0 14 0079 14 9 

"It is wi’ poetry as it is wi’ herrin’ fishin* .... 
There’s never a guid market for owre guid a 
haul". Hugh MacDiarmid learned this from 
experience. He was an enormously inventive 
and productive poet, pioneering the revival of 
poetry in Scots and helping to stimulate a 
Gaelic revival, initiating the communist poetry 
of the 1930s, and moving on to attempt to 
bridge the widening gulf between science and 
literary culture. But his poetry has until recent- 
ly received very little critical attention, pri- 
marily, perhaps, because MacDiarmid obsti- 
nately refused to live up to the conventional 
requirements for a modem British poet: to be 
modest, ironic and gently conservative. He de- 
scribed his poetic project as "Spenserian” , and 
his work does have a Renaissance quality in its 
aspirations towards political prophecy and en- 
cyclopedic comprehensiveness. These ambi- 
tions did not find a good market: his published 
collections, especially from the 1930s onward, 
appeared only in limited editions from small 
presses, and many important poems remained 
buried in obscure periodicals. The so-called 
Collected Poems issued by Macmillan and by 
Oliver and Boyd in 1962 was no more than a 
large selection. It was therefore impossible to 
understand his poetic career properly until the 
authoritative Complete Poems, edited by 
W. R. Aitken, the leading bibliographer of 
MacDiarmid's works, and Michael Grieve, the 
poeft son, appeared from Martin Brian and 
O'Keeffe Ltd in 1978, mainly due to the per- 
sonal interest of Timothy O’Keeffe. MacDiar- 
mid died before the publication date; but the 
Complete Poems did help to initiate the critical 
breakthrough he had so long been waiting for. 
Books by Alan ft old, Ann Edwards Boutelle > 
Nancy Gish, Catherine Kerrigan and Harvey 
Orenhora have begun to make possible a feller 
understanding of his poetry based on a survey 
of the whole canon. The Penguin edition is a 
reprint of the 1978 collection with the addition 
of a few poems subsequently unearthed by 
J. K. Annand, Alan Bold and W. N. Herbert. 

( As the editors observe, more material will prob- 
; ably come to light; the new edition does not 
: print the alternative ending to A Drunk Man 
Looks at the Thistle which appeared in Aian 
Bold’s edition of the Letters. But all of the 
! ®ajor poetry is collected here, and this is the 
I edition the poet himself wanted; "I could not 
f been better served”, he declared, 
b if it is faithful to the poet’s wishes, it Is 
JJU a certain way short of the ideal collection. 
MacDiarmid insisted that annotation and glos- 
should be kept to a minimum; and yet his 
tyutatiori has suffered, and his poetry has 
: misunderstood, because of a lack of prop- 

^commentary, and it is a pity that this edition 
j Mkra its readers so few guidelines. We are 
Pen hardly any biographical information and 
^minimum of bibliographical Help, and the 
peering of the edition makes it extremely dif- 
“olt to grasp the poet’s development. The 
' .POftns ar* printed in the order of their first 
>: hook form, with a lengthy 

ppendix of previously uncollected poemi. 
25 MacDiarmid found it Increasingly 
JWH.fropi the 1930s onward to appear in 
■ tnrrangement merely reduplicates 

' fluctuations of publishing 

..jffiffltedly;, to editors were faced with a. 
2 ttok; 'the 1978 Complete Poem 
i q rtf aasfve advance on any previous 


[■ , (jv 0 * -^i ^ be 80 “ e tun ® before 

?•' been done to establish a 

f, chronology. But some new in-. 

. , has come to light since 1978 anditiS 

‘ 5® Perigttin edition does not at least 
1 of w ^ ^bhbgraphy . Moreover, the glossary 
^n8, inco'n v eriiently placed at the 
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to his poetics. Much of his work, from the early o 
lyrics to the so-called “poetry of fact", is a n 
mosaic of juxtaposed quotations, and this ti 
method can only be understood with a certain ti 
amount of editorial help. c 

The most astounding piece of editorial non- g 
intervention in the 1978 Complete Poems was c 
the inclusion without any comment of the lyric h 
“Perfect". This had become perhaps the only c 
poem of MacDiarmid's to receive widespread f 
critical discussion in England, when Glyn / 
Jones pointed out in the TLS in 1965 that seven f 
of its eight lines had been taken from one of his f 
short stories. MacDiarmid declared that the t 
poem would “of course” never appear again i 
over his name; but the 1978 edition makes no | 
mention of Jones. The Penguin edition adds a i 
note declaring blandly that this had been a ] 
“misunderstanding". It may rather have re- 
flected the poet's own characteristic combina- i 
tion of aggression and defensiveness, a delight 
in pulling a fast one over his readers combined 
with an insecurity about his achievement. In 
fact, as Kenneth Buthlay has shown, he did not 
need to apologize for “Perfect" ; the slight addi- 
tions 'he made did produce a new poem. In 
some ways it is ironic that "Perfect" should 
have become so well known, since its form and 
title seem to point to a poetics of imagistic 
perfection which MacDiarmid devoted his life 
to contesting. In another sense its mode of 
composition is highly characteristic: a com- 
bination of individual craft with a more imper- 
sonal “luck”, the discovery of a text in the 
public domain and its adaptation to a new pur- 
pose. We know that in 1938, shortly before 
“Perfect" was published, he bad read with 
great interest a letter (ironically, in the TLS ) 
by Alan Hodge asking for information about 
“synthetic poetry" by communist writers which 
Illustrated the theory that poetry is common 
property. 

This theory perhaps seems less arcane now 
than it did in the 1960s, when the TLS corres- 
pondence Closed with a complaint that Mac- 
Diarmid had acted like a chap who took to 
wearing another chap’s tie. If his poetry is 
often a collage of quotations, they can be strik- 
ing in themselves and gain extra force from 
. their juxtaposition. This is not to say that the 
tactic is always successful; and there Bre prac- 
tical problems about the theory of poetry as 
common property when it comes to living wri- 
ters - dismissive of other writers’ claims to 
copyright, MacDiarmid fiercely defended his 
own. But the critical Issues are more complex 
than simply whether or not the poetry is direct- 
ly original; In order to assess the problem we 
. need to know a lot more about his sources. 
Some progress has been made since 1978, but 
often he made his commentators’ work doubly 
difficult by covering his tracks - for instance, 
“A Change of Weather" (p 1159, also In "The 
Borders", p 1426) opens with a fine passage 
from Hazlitt’s "My First Acquaintance with 
Poets" which has been translated Into Scots. 
Often, too, he clearly expected his readets to 
recognize quotations he did not attribute: I do 
not think it is MacDiarmid’s fault that some 
lines from Edward Thomas are printed in this 
edition as his own (p 665). He also frequently 
cannibalized his own poetry, and many original 
passages appear more than once in the Com- 
plete Poems. ' " 

‘ Had MacDiarmid known the word Inter- 
textuality” he would certainly have used it; his 
ideas on poetry, though never formulated into 
a consistent theory, in some ways anticipated 
the themes of post-structuralism. In Memor- 
iam James Joyce , wife its praise of Sausjure 
and its insistence on the centrality of linguistics 
to the study of culfare, was originally sche- 
duled to be published in Paris in 1939. As usual 
his luck, was bad; if Roland Bartbes had taken 
him up, MacDiarmid would npw be quoted by 
every English intellectual. His poetry under- 
takes a continual critique of conventional no- 
tions Of poetic composition which s closely 
linked with a critique of traditional political 
forms. In each case he insists on seeing proces- 
ses that are conventionally described as natural 
as being In fact artificial or synthetic. Poetry is 
not a stable, sacramental fusion between sign 
and meaning, the individual and the collective: 
in fee moment of the affirmation of persond- 
ity there is a sudden awafertess of larger, non- 
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certainly extended to his conception of his own 
nation. The cover picture of the Penguin edi- 
tion is a full display of the conventional semio- 
tic& of Scottish ness: the poet in Highland dress, 
clutching a staff, and posing against a back- 
ground of hills and lochs. But the poetry is 
constantly concerned to situate "Scottishness" 
historically and politically; he insists that it is a 
construct, not a natural reality, and one that is 
formed with a conscious polemical intent. 
After all, he had been bom (as Christopher 
Murray Grieve) in a small town only a few miles 
from the English border; a slight accident in 
boundary-drawing and he would have been a 
northern English poet. In a previously uncol- 
lected poem he describes with some relish a 
nightmare in which he loses his way in the 
Borders and is unable to tell whether he is in 
England or Scotland. If this leaks out, what will 
the press say? 

Poet’s intuition baffled by peats. 

Nationalism whummled on Border moor. 

Countries Indistinguishable In Dark. 

Daily Record’s Competition - Midnight Tour. 

Scottish Party trains retd herrin’ os guides. 

Novelist suggest a phosphorescent line. 

Where Is it? Pictures. Prizes for Replies. 

MacDiarmid denies he'd owre muckle wine. 

Nations, Uke words , are formed by arbitrary 
dividing-lines; and Scotland's own identity as a 
nation was certainly not a natural linguistic 
one. The traditional split between Scots-speak- 
ing Lowlands and Gaelic-speaking Highlands 
had been accentuated in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries by the split between an 
increasingly Anglicized courtly and religious 
language and the popular Lowlands idiom. 
Scottish writers aiming at a wider public had 
had to turn in the Renaissance period to Latin 
and in the Enlightenment to English - Hume 
nervously pruned Scotticisms from bis writ- 
ings. For Edwin Muir, writing in Scott and 
Scotland, this lack of “organic unity” was the 
Scots quivalent of Eliot’s "dissociation of sensi- 


bility", a fall from a natural unity between 
symbol and meaning, between the individual 
and traditional social forms. For MacDiarmid, 
however, "organic unity" of this kind was not 
something to be regretted: writers like Bucha- 
nan and the Enlightenment philosophers 
gained a radical cutting edge to their thought 
from their awareness of language as synthetic. 
He entirely lacked the nostalgia of Eliot, Yeats 
or Lawrence for epochs before emotional unity 
had been disrupted by excessive rationalism; 
for him, human beings were most human when 
they thought most intensely. He therefore had 
no objections to a scientific rather than mystic- 
al conception of language (though he did tend 
to erode this distinction in practice). Linguis- 
tics, he could claim, was his middle name: he 
identified himself with a tine of linguists from 
the Borders named Murray, and the Oxford 
English Dictionary was often named "Murray" 
after its editor. These linguists had combined 
their scientific inquiries with liberal political 
views; MacDiarmid speaks of "that passion for 
linguistics which is so distinctively Scottish 
(and so republican an fond)” . Muir had de- 
clared that Scott was limited because he grew 
up in the Borders, an area lacking the stable 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical traditions neces- 
sary for an “organic community” . This was in 
part a hit at MacDiarmid the radical; but Mac- 
Diarmid was proud of the lack of conservative 
rootedness in his native country. Roots, in his 
poetry, are often symbols of a limiting conser- 
vatism rather than positive growth, and when 
he does use an extended organic metaphor for 
his poetry, In "My Songs are Kandym in the 
Waste Land",' it is with a distinctive twist: the 
kandym plant is constantly on the move, put- 
ting down new roots, and sacrificing superficial 
beauty for this tougher resourcefulness. These 
were the qualities he celebrated in his Border 
forebears in autobiographical poems like 
"Kinsfolk" and in his exuberantly Shande.an 
‘‘autobiography , \ Lucky Poet (which deserves 
reprinting as the best guide to his ideas). From 
first to last his poetry reflects its origins in a 
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radical, dissenting, working-class and lower- 
middle-class culture with a strong commitment 
to self-education. His frequently expressed im- 
patience with the masses sprang not from a 
belief that “high culture" must be the preroga- 
tive of a traditional dlite but from an auto- 
didact’s impatience with those from his own 
social background who failed to follow his ex- 
ample and claim it as a common human inheri- 
tance. This is the impulse behind his often 
irritating intellectual name-dropping. 

If Grieve was quintessential^ a Borderman, 
"Hugh MacDiarmid” is a synthetic name with a 
wider scope: in choosing a Highland name he 
sought to yoke together in his person&the quite 
distinct cultural traditions of North and South. 

In his ornate translation of Duncan Ban 
MacIntyre's superb “The Praise of Ben Do- 
rain", and in the stately "Lament for the Great 
Music”, he struggled to revive awareness of 
Highland culture. But the first appearance of 
"Hugh MacDiarmid” was not in verse but in a 
prose dialogue, "Nisbet" (1922), which reveals 
further dimensions of the persona. The brood- 
ing, visionary poet Nisbet is presented with a 
choice between Duthie, a genial Fabian, and 
Young, a committed Leninist. Duthie warns 
that Young "stands before you like a sculptor 
before a mass of marble”: he will mould the 
poet in the Party's required image. But Nisbet 
cannot “tuck it all away neatly into a sonnet” as 
Duthie does: the implication is that he should 
lake the necessary risk of assuming that he will 
be able to use the Party more than the Party 
can use him. The dialogue form is important: 
the persona of “Hugh MacDiarmid”, as dis- 
tinct from Nisbet, represents not so much a 
fixed position os an aspiration towards some as 
yet barely conceivable synthesis of socialism 
and nationalism, reformism and revolution, art 
and political action. 

It was under the name of MacDiarmid that 
Grieve turned from writing sonnets in English 
to Scots lyrics. The volumes of early lyrics need 
to be seen in this context: not as a lapse into 
parochialism but as a move towards a politi- 
cally conscious modernism. Some of the Lyrics, 
such as “Ciowdieknowe", delight In the rebel- 
lious irreverence he found in the Border peo- 
ple of his childhood. But he was always anxious 
to avoid ahy descent into “common sense”, 
into a populism that could easily become con- 
servative, affirming local tradition? as part of a 
natural order. Some of the most celebrated 
Scots lyrics suddenly shift from a regional to a * 
; cosmi c perspective, And their use of language is . 

! not directly populist. The key words of “The 
. Bends itane* were not part of everyday speech . 
but were derived from a dictionary. By resur- 
’ reining phrases that bad passed out of popular 
currency, he was able to achieve a kind of 
alienation effect, playing a chill of remoteness, 
of the written, against (he expected intimacy of . 
the dialect form, of colloquial speech. In "The 
Semis Stane” the poet sees the world as’ from 
an immense distance, as a tombstone with an 
- Indecipherable inscription., The text capnot be 
' mad because it is overgrown first of all with the 
moss of fame and the lichen of history - that is, 
tiie "organic” traditions and superstitions 
. which the radical poet rejects - and secondly 
with the poet’s, oum /memories. He must re- 
ppdihte his subjectivity, .finding himself not in' 
direct solf-expresslohbut in longhead phrases. . 
The Ideal glossing for poems like these would 
indicate far rare, dearly than the fompleie 
■/A' Poems does the particular Source tir Jingoistic 
register of the words, ^iieforhbly. atthefoat cjf 
' each page. 

: MacDiahnid’s best poem, A Drunk fditti 
Looks at the Thistfe (1926), lias been described 
; ;by Torn Naim as a<. “national poem; on the 
; impossibility of nationalism" . T]be- narrator 
, finds himself locked ;lnto an uncomfortable 
double bind, or self'-chicifbdon, in that the only 
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guages, in a lyrical invocation of silence. This 
dialectic of language and silence is a recurrent 
feature of the poetry down to in Memorlam 
James Joyce. The silence is sometimes equated 
with God and in many ways MacDiarmid is a 
mystical poet, groping for images of the inex- 
pressible, such as light and pure water. This 
mystical vision is central to his political out- 
look, providing a transcendent standpoint 
horn which social traditions must be criticized. 
And yet he is also fiercely critical both of tradi- 
tional religion and of mysticism that becomes 
vague and misty, as in the conventional imag- 
ery of the “Celtic Twilight”. The successor to A 
Drunk Man , To Circumjack Cencrastus, was 
originally planned as a visionary poem in which 
the Drunk Man would get rid of the thistle and 
move towards a state of enlightened conscious- 
ness. But (he poem is also sceptical about pre- 
mature moves towards transcendence, echoing 
T. E. Hulme’s criticisms of "spilt religion" and 
its artistic consequences: “men hate poems dry 
and hard and needs / Maun hae them fozy 
[rotten] wi f infinity". 

There are some fine evocations of the poet's 
delight in finding the precise, concrete term, 
“while a* the diction’ry rejoices”. But whereas 
Huime was nostalgic for a pre- Reformation 
order, MacDiarmid bore the stamp of his 
nation’s Calvinist and rationalist traditions. He 
could not rest satisfied with an imagist poetic: 
even his most condensed lyrics point beyond 
organic unity, aiming at a vision that is both 
transcendent and precise: a poetry that might 
be described as dry with infinity - “God 
through the wrong end of a telescope”. His 
conception of God is ultimately more rhetor- 
icaly than mystical: one poem compares the 
word “God“ to a “cheviUe", a word inserted 
into a poem to fill out the rhyme or metre, a 
falling-bock on an imprecise term where a 
precise one is not yet available. The transcen- 
dent whiteness is Mallarmd’s blank paper. 
Although poetry constantly aspires to a state 
beyond language, it recognizes that that state 
may be no more than the necessary condition 
of language and ultimately inseparable from it. 
in Cencrastus the central metaphor, borrowed ' 
from Valfiry, is that of the snake, constantly on 
the move like the involutions of syntax and 
thought. • 

MacDiarmid’s next volume, First Hymn to 
Lenin and Other Poems, marks a shift .towards 
a more direct engagement with contemporary 
social issues. This development has sometimes 
been seen as the corruption of a pure lyric gift 
by the need io kow-tow to the Party. But the 
public poems of the early 1930s were originally 
intended to form only part of Clann Albann, “a 
■ , big scheme in which the diverse points of view 
• would be balanced against each other”. The 
new Complete Poems arrangement makes it 
hard to reconstruct this scheme, which the poet 
eventually abandoned, but the Lenin poems 
were' to be related to the fine autobiographical 
poems of this period, the sternly public set 
against the lyncaUy private. , 

This technique - already rehearsed iln “Nis- 
, bet” -epitomizes MacDiarmid’s central tenet: 
"I’ll ha’e nae hauf-way hoose, but aye be 
whaur Extremes meet”. He believed that the 
truth emerged outof the clash of radically anta- 
!;• gphistic positions, so that it is always a mistake 
to take any of his commente top literally. The 
most: repellent clement in his political poetry, 
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'ji.'Mffifc vfc; forms, springs lew .f^iri >^efttifiC 
A kpcialism” than from hit seeing iii Leninism, as 
. Blok bad done in '^e Scythians" , a fusion, of 
: I Eastern aqd jWesterii traditions; part of the 
“East-West synthesis’* he long championed. 
’ Leninis a . “barbarian saviour o’ tivilizatiori^ 
)' dnd.the titles of the, poems to himaje con- 


are more misses than hits, too many poems (hat 
become mere exhortation or vituperation - a 
hundred pages of the Complete Poems arc 
given up to an attack on Roy Campbell, who is 
dispatched effectively enough in the short 
“Taureau”. Many of the polemical poems are 
technically inept, a left-wing version of McGo- 
nagall. It has been seriously suggested that his 
sense of rhythm was permanently impaired 
when he fell on his head from the top of a 
double-decker bus. The true explanation is 
rather more complex. First of all, his sense of 
political urgency led him to write far too quick- 
ly and pad out his lines with an incongruous 
mixture of journalistic dichds and Victorian 
poeticisms. And yet he knew that the more 
outspoken he became the less chance he had of 
being published; there was little incentive for 
careful polishing. Moreover, he had reserv- 
ations about the possibility of reaching the peo- 
ple directly: he had spent many years combat- 
ing the sub-Burnsian verse that tried to do just 
that. His objections had been predsely politic- 
al: by appealing too directly to stock responses, 
populist verse risked reinforcing traditional 
prejudices. Political changes must go hand-in- 
hand with changes in language; he would have 
rejected the idea that his polemical poems 
were political while the others were not. 

Thus, while some parts of Clann Albann 
insist on the need to make poetry more accessi- 
ble, other poems adopt the opposite, extreme 
position: poetry must become ever more com- 
plex, regardless of immediate popularity. This 
debate is built into poems like “The Oon 
Olympian”, which attacks what was becoming 
the orthodox line in the Soviet Union: a de- 
mand for Party writers to simplify their style 
combined with a reverential altitude towards 
the great poets of the past. (The “addled Olym- 
pian” in question was Goethe; the Great Soviet 
Encyclopaedia had censured an artide on him 
by Walter Benjamin for being too political.) 
MacDiarmid argues that there is an underlying 
conservatism behind the apparently revolu- 
tionary nature of the Party’s demands: 

. ’ " i- *• ■' •* ’ 

Let Lunutschanldes blether on 

O’ . . . “divine montiments o' ancient thought” 

The psyche’s the richt to revolution tae. . . 

The duty of poets is not just to bring pre- 
formed truths (o the masses but to expand the 
field of consdousness; they must have the right 
both to deal irreverently with poets of the past 
who have been too cautious - MacDiarmid 
engages in a witty if unjust "flyting" of Goethe 
- and to push forward their linguistic experi- 
ments in the present. MacDiarmid in fact often 
presents Lenin as a type of the radical poet. In 
“The Skeleton of the Future", as in "The 
Eemis Stane", we are presented with an in- 
scription in the rock, a text which cannot be 
easily naturalised and thus shocks the reader 
into awareness: the Cyrillic letters which spell 
out “Lenin" , a name even more synthetic than 
“MacDiarmid", But in the end he proclaims 
politics inferior to poetry in the business of 
changing consdousness. He uncompromising- 
ly championed Ulysses and Work in Progress, 
of all contemporary texts the ones most likely 
to scandalize the commissars. The Clann 
Albann conception induded both “The Seam- 
less Garment", with its debunking of poetic 
techniques and Its claim that "I cannb’ think o' 

■*: age", a visionary poem with an exceptionally 
. . Intricate rhyme-scheiiid, The titie of the Scots 
C/«/wmd yolume links political liberation With 
; renewed Experiments in the Scots dialect. Here 
again the Scots' uBed Is more dictionary-based 
than colloquial and there ^s an open tribute fo 
Joyce’s “AmiaLivia PiurabeUe” episode; but 
MacDiaimiddoes dr a won tire startling frank- 
. nws about sexuaj matters to be fpuhd in soine 


to be found in images of past aristocratic snl en . 
dour: consciously repudiating The Won* 
Land, the poet declares that "this is no heapol 
broken images" . At the beginning and end oi ' 
the poem lie docs heap up a pile of apparently 
random and unpoetic words, abrasive geolog. 
tell and rhetorical terms as difficult to natur- 
alize and humanize as the heaped racks or the 
huge spans of time in which class society is 
merely a brief incident. The beach-text also 
resists orthodox religious readings: the geolog- 
ist Hugh Miller had used fossils preserved on 
raised beaches to confound the Mosaic chro- 
nology, but his own attempt to save the appear- 
ances proved equally vulnerable. By steadily 
confronting the “inoppugnable reality" of (he 
stones, however, adjusting to their strange 
rhythms and vibrations, by recognizing the 
limits of his own consciousness, MacDiarmid is 
able to achieve a kind of affirmation. This is i 
poem that gave him a lot of difficulty, as it 
made clear by the draft printed by Catherine 
Kerrigan in Whaur Extremes Meet. It is a pity 
that room could not be found in the Penguin 
for this draft, which reveals more clearly (be 
reflexive element: there ore quotations from 
Valdry and even from F. R. Leavis, and some 
uncertainties of tone and odd jumps in the 
argument indicate that he has not hilly mis- 
tered his sources. But what distinguishes Kta 
Diarmid from many more recent linguistically 
self-conscious writers is his ability to shift intoa 
register of forceful si mplicity : “These stones go 
through Man, straight to God, if there is one”. 
He put his whole life behind his linguistic 
games: the poem charts a battle against suicide 
which he fought, and won. 

From 1935 onwards, MacDiarmid's dissatis- 
faction with conventional notions of poetic 
form makes it more and more difficult to find 
unifying structures. Individual sentences be- 
come more and more syntactically elaborate, ' 
spawning clauses that take on an autonomoui 
life and develop Into separate poems; it be- 
comes impossible to contain these centrifugal 
forces. In the “Author’s Note" to the Compbt 
Poems' he finally abandoned the project of 
assembling the later fragments into a single 
poem or sequence. The closest he came to s 
finished long poem was In Memorian Jam 
Joyce. This looks like a treatise on linguistics, 

• and the later work has been described ai it 
“scientific" poetry of ‘‘fact". But although be- 
was anxious to build a bridge between the “two 
cultures” and included much scientific - and 
pseudo-scientific - information, his concern 
was not so much with the facts themselves as 
with a juxtaposition of different viewpoints' 
with the silence beyond the different «• 
courses: 

- And all this here, everything I write, of 
Is on extended metaphor for something^ 

In Memorlam James Joyce presents linguistic 
not only as o science but also as a colebrailon 
: the Infinite complexity of human 
MacDiarmid was fond of Bums’s line, 
ty’s a glorious feast”; but for him it was • 
great feast of language. It is easy to read 
late MacDiarmid too solemnly; drawing 03 
encyclopedic, quotation-studded dlscour * w 
Renaissance learned wit, he was not 
mpddng his display of real or affectw<ww£ . 
■ ttom in Memorlam James Joyce is. suitably 
radoxteal in form, -being an argum . 
English against the adoption of Engusn 
world language. 1 . .Vl •, 

MacDiarmid regarded his fn-- 

essentially a stimulus to the production ■ 

/ ture poetry, a manifesto more than a 0™ 

! achievement. IBs constant anxiety to 
the next experiment meant that all too oft ^ 
pqems were stronger in conception i.U*w 
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Robert Sidney was the younger brother of the 
more famous Philip. Born at Penshurstin 1563, 
be spent much of his time and energy - far from 
dispensing largesse in idyllic splendour as Ben 
Jonson’s poem might suggest - in the Queen's 
service as Governor of Flushing. Home-sick, 
he would begin scheming for his next leave on 
the day of his departure. For, at twenty-one he 
married a young heiress, Barbara Gamage, 
and with their large family they established a 
Ufe of domestic comfort idealized in Jonson's 
poem. 

Sidney, an interesting character in the wings 
of Elizabethan history, came into the spotlight 
in 1974 with the exciting discovery, by P. J. 
Croft, of a notebook containing sixty-six 
poems in his handwriting. His verse was sub- 
jected to critical appraisal - inevitably inviting 
comparison with his brother’s - culminating in 
Croft's definitive edition, published last year 
(and reviewed in the TLS on October 26). 
While this contained a long introduction rich in 
biographical information, it did not purport to 
be a full-scale biography - a task that Millicent 
Hay has now undertaken. 

What she has given us is more a history than 
i biography. The historical biographer needs 
(o have a strong sense of his subject's identity if 
he is to steer his readers through the tangle of 
1 My events. Strands of the life have to be 
separated. Mrs Hay has concentrated on the 
military career, presenting a convincing pic- 
ture of the difficulties, discomforts and frustra- 
tions of life in an English outpost for a man 
mth ambitions for a court life. She is less atten- 
tive to the personal and domestic centre of the 
lift. It is only in Chapter Eight (out of ten 
ctaplta) that we begin to see Sidney’s wife 
oad discover that they had eleven children. 
Aay inkling that he was a poet, closet or other- 
we, emerges only in the penultimate chapter. 
Yet these are surely among the most interest- 
ing and important parts of the life. 

Hay is fortunate In having so much original 
wtcrial on which to draw, notably Robert’s 
to his wife and his correspondence with 


Ws indefatigable agent at court, Rowland 
Whyte. Yet she does not appear to have ex- 
amined the originals closely. Should we be told 
(pi 82) that two printed versions of a letter 
conflict, when the original is available? She 
impounds this with misreading the tone of the 
letter, describing it as a “diatribe" on his wife’s 
handling of the children, when, in the context, 
Jt is, more interestingly, a plea for his right to 
have a say in their upbringing: "you must re- 
member , I have a part in them, as well as you". 
I should like to have had more about Barbara. 
Barely literate, yet marrying into perhaps the 
most literary family of the day (the Countess of 
Pembroke completed the triumvirate of sibling 
poets in the Sidney family), Barbara devoted 


herself so sioglemindedly to her children that 
she did not have the appropriate clothes to go 
to court to solicit another leave for her hus- 
band. 

There is at Penshurst a painting of Barbara 
with six of her children. She stands, formal yet 
motherly, her hands gently touching her sons, 
her daughters already beginning to model their 
pose on hers. It is not reproduced in this book. 
Indeed, apart from the frontispiece of Robert 
Sidney, the illustrations consist of maps and 
tables - in keeping with the military emphasis. 
Could we not have had a facsimile of a letter or 
a poem? Through these, the excitement for the 
biographer of handling his subject’s own writ- 
ings can be shared with the reader. 


Cynics at the centre 


Kevin Sharpe 

TIMOTHY EUSTACE (Editor) 

Statesmen and Politicians of the Stuart Age 
269pp. Macmillan. £20 (paperback, £6.95). 
0333318269 


For some years the scholarly biography went 
out of fashion in history. As a consequence 
some of the leading and more colourful figures 
even of the much-researched seventeenth 
century remain unstudied, and the biographies 
of others need rewriting in the light of the 
research that has undermined earlier concep- 
tions of the society and politics of Stuart Eng- 
land. Statesmen and- Politicians does not pre- 
tend to such ambitions, however; it offers - 
primarily to students - ten brief biographical 
sketches intended to capture both the impor- 
tant men and issues of the age. These essays are 
not the product of original research but either, 
as in the case of that on John Pym, an able 
synthesis of earlier works, or, in most other 
cases, a condensed version of one established 
authority: Menna Prestwich on Cranfield, 
Roger Lockyer on Buckingham, or John Ken- 
yon on Sunderland. This is understandable but 
unfortunate, for though some of the essays are 
sound summaries, and contain some criticisms 
and new suggestions, they cannot replace the 
fuller studies; the authors might have per- 
formed a more useful service had they turned 
to leading figures of the period, such as the 


Earls of Salisbury or Warwick, who await a 
good biography. 

Nevertheless the figures who have been 
chosen - Wentworth and Laud, Clarendon, 
Dauby and Shaftesbury - certainly lead one to 
the centre of Stuart government and politics: to 
finance and foreign affairs, court and council, 
parliament and party. Curiously, none of the 
essays seizes on or elucidates the religious pas- 
sions of our century of keenest religious con- 
troversy. Anti-popery stalks this volume as it 
did the age, but the religious commitments of 
those studied here remain in the shadows, with 
the exception only of those of Sir Henry Vane, 
whose antinomian views made him extraordin- 
ary. The essay on William Laud is the weakest 
in the collection. 

What emerges most clearly from these stu- 
dies is the darker side of human nature, or at 
least of those then involved in public life. The 
issues and disagreements of the age - over the 
authority of the Crown, the security of Protes- 
tantism, law and property - are all here, but 
they are dominated by factional intrigue, by 
personal animosities, manoeuvring for place 
and cynicql changes of policy in order to stay in 
power. This is a healthy corrective to any over- 
emphasis on idealism, but it may go too far: it Is 
helpful to know of Wentworth's political ambi- 
tions in Yorkshire and at court, but we should 
not ignore the principles by which, as he told 
his own blends, he conducted his public life. 
Politics is perhaps always an unsuccessful 
attempt to reconcile principles with interests, 
but because this volume finds no room for an 


There are problems of tone that have not 
always been solved. Such sentences as, "If the 
Sidneys regularly socialized with the likes of 
Bedford and Cumberland, they ran with a very 
fast crowd” , and “Carmichael was not buying a 
word . . sit uneasily. The book is not without 
factual errors. Lord Mountjoy (who appears at 
one point as Lord Montgomery) seems, in this 
account, to have gone to Ireland as its Governor 
before the Earl of Essex, instead of after. 

The book ends with the date, time and place 
of Sidney's death: there is no attempt to assess 
tbe life. What was the impulse behind this 
book? Was the author inspired with enthu- 
siasm on the discovery of the poems? She gives 
no clue. 


analysis of the court or the government (the 
introduction helps little here), and because the 
central figures of the monarchs are pushed into 
the background, seventeenth-century politics 
appear more irrational, bewildering and 
self-interested than in fact they were. More 
seriously, the important political changes 
which, for example, contributed to the fall 
of Clarendon and Danby never clearly 
emerge. 

Statesmen and Politicians is not a book for 
the scholar, nor for those who know nothing ol 
the period. The less satisfactory essays - on 
Danby and Clarendon for instance - slip into a 
breathless narrative which leaves Important 
questions unasked. The portraits of Pym, 
Shaftesbury and Sunderland, however, not only 
make good sense of the men and their cir- 
cumstances, they offer some useful revisions of 
traditional views. For all Pym's alleged cham- 
pionship of a "middle group”, as Jonathan 
Watts puts it, "he always sided with extremists 
in the end"; while Shaftesbury, Timothy 
Eustace argues, made the mistake, since repe- 
ated by several historians, of underestimating 
Charles H's abilities and commitment to princi- 
ples. . 

My final regret is that the authors missed the 
opportunity of making fuller use of their sub- 
jects' own writings - Laud's works, Vane's 
A Heating Question , or Clarendon's Life and 
History. For there can be no doubt that these 
provide the most stimulating and indsive intro- 
duction to both the writers themselves and the 
century. 


New Books from Yale 

Cities and People 

A Social and Architectural History 
Mark Glrouard 

Focusing on such cities as London, Paris, New York, 
Venice, (-os Angeles, and Constantinople at crucial 
periods in their history, Mark Glrouard discusses their 
architecture, their design, nnd the people who lived In 
them, making this book both a significant piece of social 
history and an irresistible delight. 

200 b & w illus. + 120 colour plates £16.95 

I Patterns of Intention 

! . On the Historical Explanation of Pictures 
. tyicfiael Baxandall 

Distinguished art historian Michael 'Baxandall here 
discusses how we can discover the intentions of an artist 
hying in a different time and culture And to what extent we 
can test and evaluate a. historical interpretation of a 
- picture.'. ; . 

• 62 b & w Illus. + 4 colour plates £12.50 • 

Wtler ? Memoirs of a Confidant . 

“ e Ji le <( by Henry Ashby Turner, Jr. 
uthHein 

.. A rate first-haiid account pf Hltler by Otto Wagener, a 
" -Si® ^ fo® Nazi inner circle during its rise to power., 
.JJ^.hpok is/a treasure-trdve of intimate and revealing 
i .in formation, about one of the most important figures in 
,^: i - bistory lnus/£25.O0' ' 

V P^nfessions of a Concierge ; . 

History of Twentieth-Century France 

‘f’- •' • VV- 

f?sfols colourful PHrl nhnrminn niptTf* <nf oral ' hiStOlV, 


■ V ® century of tales which provide an unusual, 

moaem France as it was 

iai|ffi^^d'by ,a fare of the working class. £14.95 V 


Christian Trade Unions in tbe Weimar 
Republic, 1918-1933 

The Failure of “Corporate Pluralism" 

William L. Patch, Jr. 

This first major study of the Weimar Republic’s Christian 
trade unions clearly established the pivotal role they 
played in efforts to stabilize German parliamentary 
democracy during the 1920s. £20.00 

The Romans in Central Europe 

Herbert Schutz 

Utilizing the steadily increasing inventory of Roman 
archaeological evidence, this lavishly illustrated book 
' examines the northern provinces of the Roman Empire 
during the first four centuries of our era. 

166 b & w Illus. + 28 colour plates £20.00 

Woman in the Crested Kimono v . 

The Life of Sbibue Jo and Her Family 
Drawn from Mori Ogai’s Shibue Chdsai 

Edwin McClellan - • 

Drawing, on the classic biography .of $hibue Chflsai 
written by one bf the great literary figures of modern 
Japan, McClellan tells the story bf the scholar-doctor's 
wife io; in a fascinating portrait of the life of an 
independent woman in nineteenth-century Japan. £15.95 

A.A.E. Disd6ri and the Carte de Vlslte 
Portrait Photograph 

Elizabeth Anne McCauley . ; , 

In this handsome book* McCaulpy examines the history 
ai)d significance of the carte de 1 visite photograph, 
providing a new perspective on art histoy, French culture, 
and photography. Illus. £30.00 

Spirit In Afihes 

Hegel , Heidegger, and Man-Made Mass Death 1 ' 

Edith Wyschogrod 

Wyschogrpd argues that phenomena. $uch as Auschwitz 
and .Hiroshima form a single structure,- a “death event" 
that radically al ters our understanding of language , time , 
and self. £22.50 V : . 


Penicillin: Meeting the Challenge 

Gladys L, Hobby 

A comprehensive and objective history of tfie 
development of penicillin', written by a microbiologist 
who took part in much of the eariy testing of the drug. £30. 

Organized for Prohibition 

a NeW History of the Anti-Saloon League 
K. Austin Kerr 

This engrossing book Is the first full history of the political 
activity of the Anti-Saloon League and the Prohibition 
movement in America. £25,00 

William Carlos Williams and the Meanings 
of Measure 

Stephen Cushman • 

• Cushman discusses both Williams's poems and his 
experiments: with alternative modes of verse 
■ measurement. Paper, £13.50 

' A Voyage to Abyssinia 

The Yale Edition of the Works of Samuel Johnson, 
Volume XV ... 
edited by Joel J. Gold 

Ulus. £40.00 ‘ 

YorftbA Dtkn un So 

(Yoruba CoUr&e for Beginners) 

. Karin Barber • • 

, • This charming illustrated bopk provides lessons for a one- 
year course in Yoruba, one of the most important African 
languages: Paper; £16.95 , ' ' 1 • j,. 

Metropolitan Corridor 

Railroads and the American Scene ! \ ;r 

John R. Stilgoe " - ‘ • 

“An original, engaging, instructive, and wonderfully 
evocative book.” - Leo .Mirix*. The New York Review of 
, Books. Nmv Jn paper, £15. 9)5 

Yale, University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 
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Stout and uncollapsed 


Frank O’Gorman 

B.W.HELL 

British Parliamentary Parties 1742-1832: 
Prom the fall of Walpole to the first Reform 
Act 

272pp. Allen and Unwin. £18. 

0049421883 


Did British political parties enjoy an uninter- “Together the Kin, 
rupted history and experience an unbroken Tories helped to ft 
line of development from the seventeenth to which emerged as th 
the nineteenth centuries? According to a well- of Newcastle and R 
established (and still repeated) orthodoxy of old country-party 
stretching back to Sir Lewis Namier over half a the treatment metei 

century ago, both Whig and Tory parties ceased were soon forgottei 

to exist in the middle of the eighteenth century . the A merican coloi 

The Whigs could not survive as a party the Tory traditions bad 
monopoly of office established by Walpole, eration of Church a 
sustained by the Pelhams, continued by North obedience to gover 
and reformed by Pitt the Younger. Hie Tories, began to reappear 

weakened by proscription and demoralized by from Whiggish repre 
decades of failure, could not survive the acces- two decades was b, 
sion of George in and the olive branches he description of one ( 
held out to them . Party development, thus dis- state . 
rupted, was not resumed until the emergence Similarly, import 
of an industrialized society and, as Namier was traced in the history 

Tugs on the diplomats 


apt to remark, the appearance of a mass elect- 
orate in the later decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

B. W. Hill, .in the second volume of a two- 
volume work surveying the history of parlia- 
mentary parties from 1689 to 1832, argues for a 
substantial modification of this view. Namier’s 
contention that the Tory party disintegrated 
soon after the accession of George III has “lit- 
tle basis in fact”. Most Tories rallied round the 
court and its short-lived governments: 
“Together the King's Friends and the Old 
Tories helped to form the ministerial party 
which emerged as the alternative to the Whigs 
of Newcastle and Rockingham.” Some pangs 
of old country-party conscience were felt over 
the treatment meted out to Wilkes but these 
were soon forgotten during the conflict with 
the American colonists. In the 1790s the old 
Tory traditions had merged into the new ven- 
eration of Church and King and the gospel of 
obedience to government. The label “Tory” 
began to reappear in defence of Pitt's far 
from Whiggish repressive measures and within 
two decades was back in common use as a 
description of one of the great parties in the 
state. 

Similarly, important continuities can be 
traced in the history of the Whig party. In a 


H. T. Dickinson 

JEREMY BLACK 

British Foreign Policy in the Age of Walpole 
202pp. Edinburgh: Donald. £16. 

0859761266 

The diplomatic bistory of eighteenth-century 
Britain is often condemned, even by many in 
the historical profession, as a desiccated sub- 
ject best left to a handful of dedicated practi- 
tioners and justifiably ignored by those 
interested in other aspects of the century. This 
neglect is understandable, for often, little 
attempt is made to 'integrate a study of tedious, 
complex and convoluted diplomatic man- 
oeuvres into the political, still less the eco- 
nomic and social, life of the nation. These crit- 
icisms apply particularly to Works on British 
. diplomacy between the end of the War of the . 
Spanish Succession and the outbreak of the 
War of the Austrian Succession : The.pubject of 
Jeremy Black’s British Foreign Policy in the 
Age of Walpole therefore appears to be un- 
promising material , but it is greatly to his credit 
that he has succeeded In making it attractive 
and relevant to those not normally attracted to 
. the diplomatic history of this period. ’ . 

• Dr Black has combed nearly fifty archives 
for manuscript material and he has redd im- 
pressively widely in several languages.- He 
probably knows as much about British dl- 


: The long awaited; widely 
acclaimed new novel from 
BENEDICT KIELY 

NOTHING 


plomacy in the 1720s and 1.730s as any scholar 
now alive. The fruits of his research have 
appeared in a doctoral thesis, a stream of re- 
cent articles and now in this handsomely pro- 
duced and reasonably priced volume. What 
makes the book a particularly valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding, however, is 
the way Black has decided to structure his 
argument. 

In his first chapter he provides a succinct and 
tolerably clear account of the course of British 
foreign policy between 1713 and 1740. He fol- 
lows this with eight brisk chapters, each analys- 
ing different internal and external influences 
on the formulation and, to a lesser extent, the 
execution of this policy. In the first of these 
analytical chapters the influence of the Crown 
in foreign affairs is stressed and British foreign 
policy shown to have been distorted for 
Hanoverian ends. The influence of the Secre- 
taries of State; the career diplomats- and lead- 
- ihg politicians is then investigated. A chapter 
examines Parliament's influence on foreign 
policy, and Black concludes that the standard 
of debate jwas much higher than has been 
generally recognized, litis is followed by ah 


useful synthesis of existing research, Hill out- 
lines the continuities of personnel and purpose 
which linked the old corps, the Rockingham 
Whigs and, later, the Foxites. Underpinning 
the differences of style and context which sepa- 
rate the Whigs of successive generations lie the 
consistent objectives of Whig politics: to re- 
pulse the House of Stuart, to limit the inde- 
pendence of action of the Hanoverian mon- 
archy, to vest the government of the country in 
the “Revolution families” and to exercise that 
government through the use of royal power, 
patronage and prerogatives. 

In carefully tracing these developments. Hill 
has left all scholars in his debt. The first three 
chapters of his admirably concise and lucid 
book offer an interpretative synthesis of the 
chronological narrative to be found in the 
other ten. The lines of development which he 
detects are far more compelling than the con- 
fusing mixture of insight and assertion which 
informed the pontifications of Namier on this 
subject. (What Hill has to say about his 
influential view that North was the heir of 
Newcastle is cruel, yet credible.) 

Hill’s case, then, is a good one but it could 
have been argued to more effect than it is here. 
He could have developed the theme of ideo- 
logical continuity much more seriously. What, 


account of the efforts made to use diplomacy to 
protect Britain’s commercial interests, though 
divisions within competing pressure groups 
made it difficult for ministers to formulate a 
clear and effective foreign policy. 

In perhaps his least successful chapter Black 
investigates the possible influence of religion 
on British foreign policy and succeeds only in 
explaining Britain’s failure to establish good 
relations with those other Protestant powers, 
Prussia and the United Provinces. His chapter 
on the influence of Jacobitism relies heavily on 
the work of other scholars, though there are 
scale, perceptive comments on how the 
Jacobite threat influenced relations with 
France. More original is Black’s discussion of 
how the ministry, the opposition and even 
foreign powers exploited the growing influence 
of the press in Britain to further their views on 
foreign policy and of how the press created a 
climate of opinion that helped to shape foreign 
views of British strength and British percep- 
tions of the government’s conduct of foreign 
policy. In his concluding chapter Black pursues 
this discussion of the contemporary debate and 
insists that it was generally well informed, 
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• 'BenedlptKlely j$ a seer and a : 
magician; and ho living Iri^h Writer 
s : *• excels him * ■ .■ ;•!; ; i 

} . — John Broderlolf - 

it's a very brave and tnJthfUll?ooK; 
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Gollancz 


. David Womersley . 

J.W.BURROW . 

:/ Gibbon; i . 

li7pp. Oxford University Press. £76.95 . .. 
(paperback, £1.95). 

0192875531 

.When only recently delivered of The History of 
• the Decline, and Fail of the Roman Empire, 
Gibbon Wqte to his stepmother that 'T look 1 

; ..Wkwlth anjazementop tbc-.road w^ich Ibaye,.. " 
J ";.fray pitedihtit . I Should : h’ever • haveen-" 

:v=‘fere4;had I 'beelT previdiwly apprized of its-, 
^length?. it is a -remark Which indicates the,:; 
, ma j pc problein^n(roriti rig anycritipWho con- 
: ^aiders The \ Dedlneand'F.aUi We ; rightly . de- ; - 
piand pf . ^0^. that ;lt should nof simpiV; ; 
; : : maryjb( al literature; But ama^qient U so cenV, 

, ;tral(q ThePccHne andFatlihai aby crificjsm of ' 
dibbop’s ‘great, work -which; tried Straight- 
i , forwdrdly ; tp , banish .the marvellous would % 
■merely malm itself. Gibboh’s critio |hust t<^ch ' 
''id "with' reasoti'!fe am^re^^l- ; = j/. i'Xt i* 
j;W. Buried' G/66ofl,ln asters! | 

■ la vln.A.W Lc il_ ( J '-I x’J.'.U 


his important earlier works and the historio- 
graphic issues they raise (such as historical 
Pyrrhonism), Burrow examines The Decline 
and Fall under the four headings of “Romo", 
"Christianity”, “Brnbarism* and “Ciyiliza- 
tiop’VWhat he offers is! not so much a reading 
of the; history, as a meditation on the import- 
ance of these four interrelated ideas in both 
Gibbon’s Work and that of his important con- 
temporaries. This approach produces some 
notable successes: in particular, Burrow 
handles the question of whether or not Gibbon 

^nusutil de- 

and And one may shy that, in 

‘■general,: the studqnt of Gibbon will get a 
sense of where the true vitality of 77ie 
i Divine arid fail resides .from Burrow's book 
: th^^from!any cdrnparable study. 

-i Hpweyer, although Burrow helps us to see 
tyhere we may finditlje life of The Decline and 
! Fall^ he is tiot equally illuminating about the 
J tts tflat ilfi takes. Thore tfe an imbalance in 
hh handlijig of the c^mpeting claljns of text 
M^wmett; We hire ! give* .fine acedunts of 
•Ideas such as^dvld yirtUeV^and of terms sqch 
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for example , did the Tories of the 1760s contii- 
butc at the ideological level to the moaarchy oj 
George III both in the permissive and in tfc 
positive sense? Where is this Toryism to be 
found, in its sustained, articulated form? And 
what connects it to the (very different) Toryism 
of the 179Us? These and other questions should 
have been considered, perhaps at the ex pwse 
of some of the space devoted to the comings 
and goings of ministries and the sessional antics 
of oppositionists. 

Furthermore, Hill concentrates almost ex- 
elusively upon the centre. The world of tbe 
party activist, the canvasser, the agent, tbe 
candidate, the campaign and the committee 
man docs not appear in this book. Ihe com- 
munities of Hanoverian Britain were marked 
by vigorous traditions of political involvement 
and n rich nnd vibrant political culture. Here 
the old party traditions lingered longer and 
more powerfully than they did at Westminster. 
And here the newer issues of concern - about 
George III, about Wilkes, about America, ab- 
out Reform, about Fox and Pitt and the con- 
stitution, about religious toleration and about 
the French Revolution - created waves of par- 
tisan political activity which broke over the 
outworks of a superficially anachronistic 
political world before receding. 


perceptive and vigorous. 

Each chapter makes a different contribution 
to an understanding of how British foreign 
policy was formulated and each can be read In 
isolation as distinct essays on particular topics. 
On the other hand, this approach has its limita- 
tions. The text is too short to allow Black fully 
to develop his arguments or to display his evi- 
dence. Although he makes excellent use of 
quotations from primary sources and generally 
writes- well, he has to compress his material in 
such an extent that many readers may not have 
the prior knowledge needed to appreciate his 
arguments. Moreover, there is some repetition 
because of the need to refer to the same evi- 
dence in several chapters when examining Ibc 
formulation of British foreign policy from a 
number of different standpoints. Scholars dn 
read Individual chapters of Black’s book wiih 
profit, and students familiar with the councof 
British diplomacy will learn much from 
shrewd comments, but he has not quite mafl" 
aged to make the whole greater than thesutn of 
ita parts. He has, however, produced a study® 
his subject that deserves to be more widely 
redd than any other. 


and Fall, and expands until it touches Gibbon , 
ideas on human nature itself. (Gibbon 
not have subscribed to the modem division ® 
philosophy of history into the speculative 
the critical.) Burrow does not fully 
ledge these transformations; and bccauw 
does not pause to show us how the conics 
modified in the text, The Decline aniw 
sometimes seem6 to disappear from the ; . 
sion, to be replaced by a vivid backg#^" 
figure (such as Adam Smith , on whom 
touches luminously). Gibbon, we are 
assured, “Is not simply a transparent H'fT . ■ 
forth© facta": it Is a failing of this boo* .' 
The Decline and Fall occasionally^^ 
transparent medium for its inteUectual^ 
Perhaps this criticism amounts: to 
. than regret that Professor Burrow 
to give his thoughts the space they oes«’ 
Despite my cavil, it is bard' to cqnceiyj^^ 
job being; done better in th$ same 
Posing the, book, the reader looks^^ , 

• amazement dri the shortness Of the row . . 

. - transited. - ’ 

Originating in a bicentenary cortf 
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A missionary among the Ming 


Jac ques Gernet 

JONATHAN D. SPENCE 

The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci 
350pp. Faber. £15. 

0571 132391 

Jonathan D. Spence, already the author of 
some excellent books on Manchu China, has 
now given us a thoroughly researched and 
documented study of the life and times of the 
famous Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci, who 
was born in Macerata, south of Ancona, and 
died in Peking (Beijing) in 1610. Ricci was the 
first missionary who managed to settle in the 
Ming capital and may be considered as the 
founder of the Jesuit mission in China, which 
played such a major part in the mutual -ex- 
changes between China and Europe in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in the 
arts, sciences, technology, institutions and 
.ideas. Much research remains to be done into 
the history of these exchanges , but that is not 
the aim of Spence’s book, which seeks to make 
us better acquainted with Ricci and his times: 
Italy in tbe late sixteenth century; the educa- 
tion and intellectual climate that shaped the 
future missionary; sea travel between Lisbon 
and the Indian coast; life in the Portuguese 
trading-posts of Goa and Macao. 

The information about Europe and Italy in 
the sixteenth century, and about Ricci himself, 
b admirably accurate: Spence has gone tho- 
roughly into all his correspondence, and that of 
his superiors and companions, as well as Ricci's 
record of the start of his mission entitled Della 
enlrata della compagnia di Glesil e Christianity 
nella Clna. For once, the Italian original of this 
important work has been used, and not Louis 
Gallagher’s English translation, China in the 
Sixteenth Century (New York, 1953), which is 
regularly cited in English-language publica- 
tions but which was taken from a Latin ri- 
fadmento of Ricci's text made by Nicolas 
Trigault to appeal to European readers. This 
first Latin translation, published in Augsburg 
in 1615, was a considerable best-seller which 
sent into new editions in the two following 
years and in 1623 and 1624, and was translated 
into French (1616, 1617, 1618), German 
(1617), Spanish (1621) and even Italian (1622). 
As Spence points out, the text translated by 
Osllagher is "full of distortions, deletions and 
additions to the original". But the fate of 
Rlcd'a manuscript was shared by most of the 
books and letters written by missionaries in 
China. It was actually thought necessary to 
®ake them more attractive, and above all 
more edifying for their readers, by substantial 
alterations and excisions, so that the Image of 
.China that Europe was to form through them 
would be closer to readers' expectations. Thus, 
wheneyer he can, Trigauit adds a few touches 
to show the Chinese, as agnostics or followers 
Buddhism, in a less favourable light* 
Spence’s book is a pleasure to read. His 
exact and colourful descriptions convey some- 
“■S of what it must have been like fqr Ricci 
.aM for all those who were then setting out to 
invert the countries of the Far East. The work 
.o( someone who is both a scholar and a writer, 
the book is made up of a series of comparisons 
j^ repprochefnents: between Ricci and the 
/.founder of the Company of. Jesus; between a 
particular passage from the Bible and a histor- 
; toal event in Itatyor China; between the suffer- 
r*i 0f 8 convert subjected to Chinese 
'-rft Jbe Bassion of Christ; and so on. 
ikjr? * 8 built around representations of 
j 11 ® "memory palace” and a series of pious 
Y'jicjti supply the theme of each ebap- 
-SirAi If "^“brj'palace” is a mnemonic de- 
;:*y ydtich i yms apparently widespread in the 
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in Chinese explaining how to construct a 
memory palace". But it appears that the 
Chinese were not greatly taken with the de- 
vice, which no doubt seemed too artificial to 
them. 

The pious images which supply Spence with 
the theme for some of his chapters are four 
prints illustrating passages from the Gospels. 
Ricci added captions to them and in 1606 a 
certain Cheng Dayue, a printmaker, painter 
and designer of patterns for ink-stones, repro- 
duced them in a well-known album of drawings 
and illustrations, thereby showing the same 
curiosity about things European as other 
Chinese of his time. 

77ie Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci contains 
an abundance of information on Macerata in 
the sixteenth century, on education in Jesuit 
colleges and their emphasis on Greek and 
Latin literature (carefully expurgated), and on 
the teaching of mathematics, rhetoric and 
moral philosophy. Pupils were trained in de- 
bate and future missionaries supplied with a 
series of logical arguments against pagan be- 
liefs. All of which is useful in helping us to 
understand how Ricci tried to associate with 
the cultured, ruling classes, to win their sym- 
pathy and how he undertook to convert them 
(though with caution, in view of his isolation). 
He took full advantage of what he had learnt as 


a young man in the Roman college. The map of 
the world which he drew up on first arriving in 
the province of Canton, his training in 
mathematics and what he taught, them about 
Aristotelian physics and the astronomical ideas 
of Antiquity, were intended to arouse the 
curiosity of the Chinese and in fact did so; 
though they drew strong criticism from the 
missionaries in Macao and from the Jesuit 
hierarchy, who found it scandalous that the 
Chinese should be taught anything except a 
knowledge of Scripture. 

As for the books designed to open their 
minds to the true religion, these consisted of 
small moral tracts which Ricd had written in 
Chinese, making use of his exceptional mem- 
ory; and one major work, The True Meaning 
[of the doctrine ] of the Master of Heaven r in 
which he attacks Buddhist beliefs and en- 
deavours to demonstrate the existence of a 
Creator, and of hell and heaven. In dealing 
with Ricci's education, Spence ought perhaps 
to have mentioned medieval scholasticism, 
traces of whose methods of reasoning and 
classification are to be found throughout this 
long work in Chinese. The True Meaning [of 
the doctrine] of the Master of Heaven , whose 
style was improved by a Chinese friend of 
Ricci's, is an undoubted success because it 
manages to convey elegantly, in a language de- 
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signed for allusion and compression, the some- 
times weighty and tedious proofs of scholastic- 
ism. When Ricci and the celebrated convert Xu 
Guangqi came to translate the first six books of 
the Elements of Euclid, they faced even greater 
difficulties. 

As Spence remarks, Ricci assigned an im- 
portant place in his moral treatises to his recol- 
lections of Seneca and Epictetus. Stoicism, 
Christian-style, was fashionable at that time in 
Europe, but it is doubtful whether these texts, 
acceptable to the Chinese because they 
accorded with their own moral traditions, had 
anything new to say.. It seems somewhat ex- 
aggerated to write, as Spence does, that “after 
such messages and teaching had been absorbed 
by Xu oi Li, Rlcd could lead them on to the 
deeper arguments buried within Christian faith 
itself" - arguments that, he thought, would be 
set otit in The True Meaning [of the doctrine] of 
the Master of Heaven. Similarly , it seems un- 
likely that the reprinting of this work by certain 
Chinese curious about foreign novelties, could 
have helped to propagate the Christian mes- 
sage (pl96). Ricci was cautious and said no- 
thing in these Chinese works about what con- 
stitutes the essence of Christianity . There is no 
mention there of the Incarnation or the Pas- 
sion. In making a brief reference to Jesus at the 
end of his major treatise, Ricci states only that 
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he wanted to arouse curiosity and provoke 
questions and that he had kept any revelation 
of the mysteries of Christianity for those whom 
he held in greatest trust. Spence does not go 
into the difficulty of adapting religious tradi- 
tions which were profoundly foreign to 
Chinese society, the Chinese mentality and 
Chinese concepts. 

The Chinese were deeply shocked by the 


There are many signs to show that Ricci 
often appeared to the Chinese as a figure pos- 
sessing magic powers. There seemed to be 
something prodigious about his memory: he 
was able to memorize long Chinese texts by 
heart and to recite them backwards. More- 
over, fearing that he might be taken for a spy in 
the pay of the Portuguese, he was careful to 
conceal the origin of his friends and was con- 

. nu: . u- . tr.l I .. r] 


depictions of nudity, death and violence cur- sequently assumed in China to be a skilled 
rent in Europe, where religious paintings reg- alchemist. Like his companions and his succes- 


ularly showed scenes of torture and death. The 
Crucifixion, the Entombment and the Resur- 
rection, subjects intimately linked to the very 
basis of Christian belief, appeared inauspicious 
to the Chinese and aroused genuine repulsion 
in them. This difference in tastes and sensibili- 
ties is not brought out in a book in which China 
occupies a secondary place and is seen chiefly 
from outside; though the author does allude to 
it when he recalls that Ricci was obliged to 
avoid any depiction of Christ on the cross, 
offering instead images of the Virgin, with the 
result that he was unable to convince the 
Chinese that his God was not a woman. 

It is understandable that Jews and Chinese 
Muslims should have considered him as one of 
themselves, and that some Chinese at that time 
should have seen Christianity as a doctrine 
little different from Judaism or Islam. On this 
topic, Spence writes of “China’s serene indif- 
ference to foreigners”, although even today 
Westerners scarcely distinguish between the 
different peoples of the Far East. And he adds: 
"the huge and cosmic battle that lay at the 
heart of European history as Ricci knew it was 
reduced to a semi-deprecating phrase” when 
referring to the Emperor Wanli's remark 
apropos of paintings of the Jesuits done by his 
court painters: “they are Muslims”. But the 
Chinese had no reason to know anything of this 
battle. It might even have been better for the 
Jesuits themselves that the Chinese should 
know nothing of the fratricidal wars between 
Catholics and Protestants which iiad stained 
France and Germany with blood during a ma- 
jor part of the sixteenth century. The repercus- 
sions in China of the celebrated dispute over 
the "Chinese rite", which arose in Europe as a 
result of concessions made by the Jesuits to 
Chinese usage, was in itself enough to weaken 
their position. 


alchemist. Like his companions and his succes- 
sors, Ricci managed to find cheap lodgings in 
houses which were supposed to be haunted. 
The missionaries were consequently held to be 
able to chase away evil spirits and pestilence 
and Christian rites to possess magic properties. 
This was especially true of holy water; there 
was no lack of stories of miracles effected by its 
aspersion: cures of the dying, the disappear- 
ance of abnormal phenomena, the “possessed" 
returned to a normal state, etc. The role of 
exorcist which Christian missionaries were 
quite willing to play in China explains the 
ascendency they held over the common peo- 
ple, who found in them an already familiar 
conception of holiness. 

But, as Spence notes, sixteenth-century 
Europe was still deeply imbued with beliefs in 
magic, alchemy and astrology. From this point 
of view, the missionaries shared the same 
psychological outlook as the Chinese; but 
while the Chinese, as polytheists and empiri- 
cists, sought to discover the particular cause of 
each supernatural event, by appeal to the 
appropriate specialists, the missionaries had at 
their disposal a systematic theology which 
allowed them to unify all abnormal pheno- 
mena by referring them to the Devil. The 
struggle they everywhere saw between God 
and Satan, the fundamental, uncompromising 
opposition between good and evil , and the cru- 
cial question of their eternal salvation, im- 
posed on them, as on ail Christians, a duty to 
stamp out heresy and to combat moral devia- 
tion. Hence the intolerance and violence that 
historical conditions strengthened in the six- 
teenth century and which later extended to the 
missionary lands. As Spence says:. “We must 
remember that . . . Ricci’s career makes sense 
only in the .context of an aggressive Counter- 
Reformation Catholicism, as part of an expan- 
sion of Europe in the later sixteenth century 


that took place under the guns of Spanish and 
Portuguese men-of-war . . . The Catholic- 
ism of the period was sombre in colour, lit only 
by the fires of the Inquisition. 

The book is informative about the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Italy, and in Goa and in 
Cochin, where some of them found refuge 
after being driven out of Europe. The first 
burning of a Jew in Goa was in 1543. Bartolo- 
meo de Fonseca, appointed Grand Inquisitor 
in the town in 1571 . gloried in all those “whose 
fathers and grandfathers I have burned, nnd 
whose bones 1 have disinterred"; and this same 
Fonseca was to write in triumph in 1578 that he 
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Maiteo Ricci 

had "filled the land with fire and ashes from the 
dead bodies of heretics and apostates". Great 
auio-da-f6s> took place in 1575 and 1578; out of 
thirty-six victims, thirty-four were Jews, while 
homosexuals were also subject to persecution, 
in Goa, as in Rome, sodomy in flagrante delic- 
to was punishable at the stake and Chinese 
homosexuals were burned alive in Manila by 
the Spanish between 1580 and 1590. Spence 
makes interesting observations also on male 
homosexuality in sixteenth-century Europe 
and in China and on male prostitution at the 
end of the Ming dynasty. Always tolerated in 
China, as it was in Japan, pederasty was 
commonplace in Buddhist monasteries, which 
was, an Additional source of outrage for the 
missionaries and confirmation for them of the 
corruption inherent in religions inspired by 
Satan. Reading Spence, however, it appears 
that in this respect morals were not much purer 
in Europe than in China or Japan. 

The great difference between China and 
other missionary lands comes out clearly from 
the comparisons Spence enables us to make 
between the methods' of evangelization used in 
the Ming empire and those in the Portuguese 
trading-posts. Whereas in Goa and in the 
neighbouring territory of Salsetta, the Jesuits 
had razed Hindu temples, banned Indian fest- 
ivals and religious rites, confiscated the posses- 
sion* of recalcitrant Brahmins and condemned 
them to the galleys for life, and burned heretics 
alive, in China they had to make an effort to 
gain the sympathy of the rulers and of the 
scholarly class. What is so interesting about the 
Jesuit mission to China is that it represents an 
exceptional example of contact between clvi- 
lbjatip ns.; Except forMaCqo, where the Jesuits 
;and the Portuguese : ruled as masters,. China 
escaped Portuguese '-or Spanish rule. But its 
conquest had been under consideration and 
Spence evokes the long and heated debates in 
Mexico and the Philippines between the 
Jesuits, the Franciscans and the Dominicans on 
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flee danger and without nny concept of hon- 
our, the Cantonese nrgued like women, tearinj 
out each other's hair. They were effeminate* 
spending two hours 0 day doing their hair and 
dressing with meticulous care. Valignano 
Ricci’s superior, none the less preferred them 
to the Jnpanese (whom he originally consi- 
dered more favourably) and lhc Goa Indians 
for whom lie never had anything but contempt] 
The Chinese, indeed, did not carry arms (they 
were forbidden to do so by law), they were 
studious and their women modest. The con- 
trast was .striking with the warlike traditions of 
Europe. Spence describes the permanent dij 
mate of violence and war in Italy and especially 
in Macerata during Ricci's childhood and 
youth , a description which makes all the more 
ironical a passage front a work written by the 
Jesuits in Chinese, where they set out to show 
the beneficial effects of Christianity on public 
morals. Composed after Ricci's dealh it attii- , 
butes the fallowing words to him (though no 
doubt quite incorrectly): 

In the main it is manifestly evident - 1 would not date 
to exaggerate - in the one thousand six hundred 
years since our countries became Christian, in more 
than thirty kingdoms adjacent to one ‘another across 
more than six thousand square li, there has not been 
a single change a( dynasty, not a single war and not 
the least dispute. 

This particular argument weighed heavily in 
favour of Christianity with the Chinese, and it 
is a pity that Spence did not pick up this odd 
apology for Christian Europe. 

There are many indications of how dosely 
the position of the missionaries in China wu 
linked to the international context. Asa result 
ofthe terrible attacks by Sino-Japanese pirates 
in the mid-sixteenth century, the Chinese seem 
to have acquired an abiding fear of all threats 
from outside and a growing obsession with 
espionage whenever these threats appeared to 
be more direct. It was not as a missionary, but 
as a foreigner that Ricci found himself an ob- 
ject of suspicion all over China at the time of 
the war between Japan and China in Korea, Id 
1592-96. Similarly, after the massacre of 
20,000 Chinese by the Spanish in Manila fa 
1603, he was chiefly afraid of being taken fora 
Spaniard. In 1606, after a rumour spread by an 
Augustinian friar of an unlikely alliance be- 
tween the Jesuits, the Portuguese, the Durai 
and the Spanish to invade China , the rituww 
■ again became tense. A Macooan who had oeeu 
converted by the Jesuits was arrested and fafr 1 
tured In Canton not because of his Christian 
faith but as a suspected spy. But it is customary 
to describe all those who, even for reiij* ; 
unconnected with their faith, suffered 
rigours of Chinese justice, as "Christian ntajj 
lyrs”; this justice was os barbarous » 
Europe’s, but often more impartial. ■ 
There is much more one could say J* 3 ®' 1 
book so rich and well-documented; about 
descriptions of sca-voyagcs from Li#b0 ^ . 

. Goa, dangerous, overcrowded, accon>p>B 
by sickness, foul odours and parasites; ! 

. the gift* offered by the missionaries to 
goodwill of Important Chinese 
the trade between Macao and Naga^ , 
the Jesuits' role In it (the main thing ® r 
was not to touch the silk with their oW . 
and not to set foot in tlie Chinese ma . . ]af «, . 
accordance, with a form of casuistiy sunu- 
that found in Buddhist. disciplinary, -j. 

, Spends also. shows the universality ot 
there were staves, in Lisbon, slaves Mj* 
board ship while stopping over in - 

(most of -them destined to die tn route) . 
as Kaffir and Indian’ slaves kept by w ^ 
in Goa and Macao. Ricci himself mJJ'J 
slaves with him In China, who_ terrujw^ . • 
Chinese. The Portuguese ajso seized ^ 
sometimes of gopd family, and resol 
Macao; according to Ricci 
chosen by God tq save their soulSi 
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Behind the lines 


L orna Sage 

Great writers without critical traditions to back 
them are a puzzle. For example: What to do 
with D- H. Lawrence after Leavis? The D. H. 
Lawrence Centenary Festival (September 
7-28) provides one kind of answer. It has 
succeeded at long last in putting Bert alias 
Lorenzo to work for the good of the local com- 
munity. A morning’s entries in the Visitors 
Book at 8A Victoria Street, Eastwood (where 
he was born on September 11, 1885) tell the 
story: Austin, Texas; Osaka; Tokyo; 
Copenhagen; Montpellier; Turku, Finland; 
Turin; and so on; and Southport. Lawrence 
country is on the way to joining Hardy countiy 
and Bronte country as n place of pilgrimage, 
and the Festival’s Director, Kevin West, points 
out that journalists looking for signs of the old 
animosity that once seemed a measure of 
Lawrence's apartness have come away dis- 
appointed. “Before his time”, say the ladies at 
the bus stop patiently. "A bit of a genius. All 
this sex-business, he foresaw it.” 

8A has a video-room tacked on now, with 
reproductions of what the curator describes as 
‘'the so-called pornographic paintings” on the 
walls. Festival events - readings, drama, 
music, dance, moonlight walks - celebrated 
the performable, adaptable Lawrence. 
Pboeoixes rose from ashes all over the place; 
he was taken for a ride on the Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire tramway, and serenaded with 
the Enigma Variations by the Desford Colliery 
Dowty Brass Band; dispersed around the gras- 
sy tips and spoil heaps, he came up in flower 
festivals and commemorations of coal. And 
even this last exhibition, The Miner’s World, 
organized by the Midland Group in Notting- 
ham, with photographs and interspersed texts 
illustrating the uncomfortable proposition that 
"Nineteen eighty-five is the Year of the Miner” 
-even this seemed uncontentious. Lawrence 
would have approved of the Notts miners' 
stand, said someone from the Lawrence Socie- 
ty. And probably, he would. More, perhaps, 
than be would have approved his transforma- 
tion into the Festival's genius, who’s a genius of 
place and community, selflessly brooding over 
other people's reading their own poetry, the 
new paintings and sculptures. 

★ ★ ★ 

Tbe old unregonerate Lawrence was hard to 
glimpse even at the University of Nottingham, 
bn International Symposium (seventy- 
odd participants from nineteen countries) dis- 
J««d "Lawrence and the Modem World”. 
Tne dispersal went on apace here too. First 
there was the editorial work: John Worthen 
bom Swansea on “The Restoration of Women 
hLove", showing how Frieda's helping hand 
i[1 the manuscripts makes it finally impossible 
jjljt at Lawrence’s text. Then Barbara Hardy 
; Self-Consciousness of D. H. Law- 
2*”) coaxed him Into the modern world by 
facing on his humour and self-awareuess and 
1 authorial jokes - “the most amusing of all 

modernist writers about what he was doing, 
™t he was doing at the moment”. In picking 
Jon Victprian authorial intrusiveness he was 
demonstrating a propensity for play (and for 
“^modernity?) we missed when we took him 
* a ®9ntQr and a dark 1 prophet. And so 1 it 
1 2 Professor L.D. Clark from the Uni- 
2*fyof Arizona disagreed, but that was be- 
. the same natrative mannerisms as 

•; Hawthorne, . Melville and 

T^^nce wasn’t so much &n author- 
^VAntwitoh (romance (arid, founder of a 
JJ^^.^'-tehOol of, mythological' criticism), 

■ •BgS rW'ffheritot pnda sectifr} the “lead- 
• •rW’ be reclassified as “pU- 

^age ^novels ; . • ’ • 

'J^ gPod' btimour and open-mindedness 
k. unbearable, except for a 

luiE r ^ ,p ?^ r8 who resisted it (good- 
k kwSSRn &: course). Mark • Kinkaid- 

]'• l hat The Rainbow was “as den- 

' ; th/S2”5! M H.>va8 mythic", but that none 
/ ' ^ romained an intractable, essen- 
v m ^ booh that wouldn’t dissolve. 
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the ‘defects of his intensities". It was an awk- 
ward moment: deconstruction - the really dirty 
word - had almost been spoken . But with a few 
background mutterings ("He’d never have got 
away with that at the Sexual Difference confer- 
ence in Southampton”) we survived. The 
general will was in favour of dismemberment 
and conservation. Which, it seems from all the 
signs, is the best we can do for the old boy now. 
David Lodge spells it out in the Centenary 
issue of Nottingham Renaissance and Modern 
Studies (Volume XXIX, 1985). Once (only 
eight years ago, in fact) he'd written that Law- 
rence’s narrative voice “is always basically the 
same .... Not for him the mimicry, the pas- 
tiche, the rapid shifts of voice and linguistic 
register, that we encounter in Joyce". Now, 
though, he’s found a loophole, "through which 
writers not obviously recognised as carnivales- 
que ... can nevertheless be accommodated' 1 , 
in Bakhtin’s concept of "reduced laughter”. 
Which is not a bad phrase for the whole Sym- 
posium’s embarrassed mode. Do we really be- 
lieve it? Has Lawrence become a playful meta- 
fictionist, a glum giggle? 

★ ★ ★ 

There are two exhibitions that deserve a spe- 
cial mention. D. H. Lawrence- A LifelnLiter- 
ature, at the University, is a meticulous and 
moving record that conjures up an altogether 
more familiar (angry, afflicted, intransigent) 
figure, via photographs, letters, manuscripts, 
proofs, first editions, "Trial” records and 
paintings. And D. H. Lawrence and the Visual 
Arts at Nottingham Castle Museum brings 
together “works of art that [he] admired, 
copied or wrote about as well as his own paint- 
ings"., and shows him graduating from a taste 
for G. F. Watts's "Love and Death” and 
Maurice Greiffenhagen’s "The Idyll" to a love/ 
hate for the modern, and the primitive. Both 
exhibitions are open until October 13; neither 
has the famously banned paintings of 1929, and 
thereby hangs a tale which is absurd enough to 
count as an unplanned bit of camivalesque 
creativity, but isn’t. The paintings themselves 
(represented here by photographs, page-pulls 
from the 1929 catalogue, and copies done for 
the dreadful movie Priest of Love) are lining 
the office of Mr Said Karevas, proprietor of the 
La FondA hotel in Taos, New Mexico, prison- 
ers still of that fifty-five-year-old agreement 
between the Marlborough Street magistrates 
and Lawrence's agent, that they would never 
pollute these shores again. That agreement is 
still in force, so that even though the; Home 
Secretary and the Customs and Excise had 
promised to make no move, one offended 
citizen could have started a battle that would 
have hod to be fought all the way to the High 
Court. Add to which (here speaks the Keeper 
of Manuscripts at the university library, Alan 
Cameron) the fact that the paintings have been 
steadily losing moisture in tbe desert atmos- 
phere alt these years. They would anyway have 
needed extensive conservation work to put 
moisture back in , or they would have turned up 
as chaste, blank canvases. ... So the offend- 
ing images are on display, pubic hair and all, 
but the bodies of the paintings stay in the desert 
along with Lorenzo’s ashes, dry, dry. 

* * * 

“The arts Inspire a sense of identity. . . where 
there is iio vision the people perish.' The Arts 
Council’s Great British Success Story {12pp.. 
available from The Arts Council, 105 Piccadll- 
. ly, £l.fk), 0 7287 04749) repays dose reading. 
For instance, which is the odd one Oiit in this 
list - "iriuslc,' daface, dramp^mime, Opera, the 
visual arts, crafts, photography, literature, 
film video”? And whpt considerations pro- 
duced a carefully exemplary configuration of 
novelists “like Salman Rushdie, Margaret 
Drabble, BUchi Emecheta and Martin Amis ? 
The boldnew strategy (an “investmentbid” for 
£161 milli on of public money in 1986/7 as 
against £106 million budgeted for 1985/6) b to 
argue that the arts are prestigious, cost-effec- 
tive, and moreover keep people off the streets. 

“The arts can create new jobs cheaply and, 

: nntahlv create them among young people in 





D. H. Lawrence's "Boccaccio Story", which can beseenat the University of Texas, Austin, though nortn the 
exhibition D. H. Lawrence and the Visual Arts (reviewed below): It Is, however, reproduced in the exhibition 
catalogue, which Is available from the Castle Museum, Nottingham (24pp. £1.50). 


ments.” Labour’s Shadow Arts Minister Nor- 
man Buchan must have inwardly raged to find 
his draft "Programme for the Arts”, circulated 
in August, so glossily travestied. However he 
did have the satisfaction of hearing the new 
Arts Minister, Richard Luce, declare on the 
very same day, at an Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs (ASTMS) 
conference in Bishop’s Stortford they both 
happened to be attending, that no extra cash 
would be forthcoming. Mr Buchan took advan- 
tage of the occasion to suggest that the Council 
has (still) got its sums wrong, and that the £35 
million it wants to make up for GLC and Met- 
ropolitan Counties subsidies will leave it about 
£10 million short. 

Whatever his accountancy qualifications, in 
terms of style Mr Buchan has the advantage. 
His draft Programme quoted Shelley on unack- 
nowledged legislators, and wanted the arts to 


“fray at the nerve edge of our consciousness”. 
At the Success Story launch Arts Council 
Secretary-General Luke Rittner said things 
like: "we will only continue to hold the interest 
of the public and of businesses if the quality of 
the arts product is maintained and we are able 
to meet the increasing demand.” It’s not the 
mere fact of market-forces talk that grates 
(frays at the nerve edge, even) so much as the 
obviousness and eagerness with which it's 
done: we're speaking your language, look, we 
have come through. However, there are occa- 
sional dark sayings. “Businesses sponsor the 
arts for solid returns”, we’re told, the arts 
“offer excellent opportunities for developing 
customer and client relations”. Does this mean 
you can impress your customer by taking him 
to the opera? Do you swap silver coffee-pot?? 
Or is it a veiled allusion to Edwardian-sty/e 
intimacies lin the greenroom? 


Derrida and 
~f '°ri MlWtririfceV with Sir 


New Paperbacks From Chicago 
Books 

The Culture and Commerce of Publishing 
LEWIS A. COSER, CHARLES KADUSHIN & WALTER W. POWELL 
Books demystifies the business of publishing, making each of us an "Insldei' aware of what 
gets into print, and why. Working from in-house observation and hundreds of interviews, the 
authors describe in detail the complex networks that make up today's nonfiction 

publishing world. 

£10.75 Paperback 412pp 0-226-11593-3 

The Development of the Vertebrate Skull 

GAVIN R. DE BEER 

In this classic study of vertebrate skull embryology and development, de Beer 
comprehensively treats all major groups of extant vertebrates through embryonic stages to 

maturity. 

£1 8.95 Paperback 730pp Ulus. 0-226-1 3960-3 

Discovering the Present 

‘ HAROLD ROSENBERG ' 

: The subject matter Is wide ranging: art, yes, but also man, '.woman, history, Marx, .the 
• intellectual, thejewin culture, fascism, communism, America. We meet here Rosenberg the 
avid gourmet of the arts arid the committed Cultural historian as well as the belligerent art 
• 1 . . critic.' Times Literary Supplement 

£9.25. Paperback 336pp 0-226-72681-9 

The Lesbian Issue 
Essays from Signs 

EDITED BY ESTELLE B. FREEDMAN, BARBARA C.^GELPI, SUSAN L. JOHNSON & 

KATHLEEN W.ESTQN ’ ■. 

Lesbians have long beeii Ignored In' a< wide range of academic disciplines’. Devoted ehtlrely 
to lesbian experience, this bbok examines lesbian existence from a variety of viewpoints and . 
makes , a -vital contribution id feminist scholarship.’.'’ 

; £9.25 . ; Paperback . '■ 304pp - 0-226-26 i'52-2 

‘ The Uneasy State ? ; ••••■•: 

: The United States: fipm 1915-1 94S ' 

• , , BARRYD/KARL 

Challenging accepted interpretations, FCarl here argues that the two world wars arid the 
; . depression did hot successfully un|te the country so that a national managerial state could 

emerge. 

£6.75 Paperback 258pp 0-226-42520-7 
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Letters 

Tf . . Oliver asserts, taxes. But what was the nature ] 

rtlStOriOjgra|my UI of the econ o m ic reorganization from which 

ColonialAuiCS taxes were to milked? Was it not a system of 

exports to Europe > and imports from Europe, I 
Sir* - Readers unfamiliar with the con- organized by African outposts of companies 
troversies in African historiography are likely con t ro Hed from Europe, outposts in whose 
to miss the depth of partisanship which employment Africans would earn money for 
invalidates most of Roland Oliver’s pomts m taxes? ' 

his review of Africa under Colonial Domino- j s deliberately disingenuous to claim that 

tion 1880-1935, Volume VII of the Unesco t jie roads and railways in the colonies “were 

General History of Africa (August 9); so hey designed not in order that primary products 

may well be persuaded to dismiss a path- cQu|d fae evacualed cheaply to Europenn 

breaking work. Professor Oliver savages a madse t St but in order that the inhabitants of 

book which emanates from a rival scholar y t ^ c ^fri can colonies might have the where- 

camp. which undeimines his own political and w{tha| t(J taxes and so cover the costs of 

ideological interests and does so without their QWn administration”. Surely, if roods and 

declaring his interest, in tones which leave the raU were for the purpose that Oliver 

unsuspecting reader with the impression that one TO uld eirpect a dense netwotk 

he is objective. ... , . .. reaching out to every administrative commun- 

He takes issue with the use of African . that wa s taxed, and not spurs which 

initiatives and resistance to colonial dornuia- invarjab | y ran from the coast t0 mines and t0 

tion as the theme of almost one-third of the areas wbere export crops were grown in the 

chapters of the book; he does so on the grounds hinterland 

that “resistance to conquest was not the only, 0||vef buUresses h(s claim lhat lhere was 
or even the most Important, _ feature of the nQ c0 , Mia , K0 by Bserting that .. co!o . 
early colonial scene .That choice of theme, he nW goveraments were not grettlly concerned 
asserts, combines with selective amnesia to t0 ensure that metropolitan trading companies 

produce grave drstortrons and onussions Qr whjte made mraimum profits . The 

which, by making short shnft of the good sfW[h( , ra asi „ s , aments for mobilizing African 
works done by the colonizers and their African , abour ^ , aj employment." In mak- 
collaborators, mistreat the .mage of the con- ^ claim he chooMS di d clea r 
querors. He also wonders whether, in the stat< . raent5 b a,,. romoIers 0 f the imperial 

period covered by the book there was any- adventure of tbeir econonljc intentions> Uke 

thing which could be called the colomal ^ made b ^ Salisbury jn lg95 abou , 

economy - a subject to which four chapters are snl00thi , h ? c „ for Bn ? tish commerce, 

devoted Helamcntsthat..nthebook Afncan ris | and ^ a , , he 

nationalist rhetonc has seeped into a trad, Iron _ „ lt J mEnl is q U0 ,cd in 

o lustonography which presuoaby, has Africa under Colonla i Do min<ui on 1680-1935. 

hitherto been msulated from pobtrcal rnten- ^ colonial govern- 

uons. And he takes swipes a the style and mems „ were , contenl lhat the j ob B shou i d 
htatortogtaphic eredenhals of some of the and , he profits made by Indians or 

contributors to the volume. But do these Greete Qr A leader . s wil i ingne5s 

charges stand up to exam.nahon? for of , he job t0 b<; done and iB rofit5 

Consider the matter of political 1 rhetonc and made fl j llowets in expedition is no 

bras winch he raises ,n the first, and agam in the demoIls ] ; ratio ^ of his la( , k of jntcr ^ in his own 

last sentence of hu i review. Afncan h«tor,ogra- Q[ ^ 0Uver wish us t0 fo et that 

phy has been bedevilled by accusations and P ■ Do B „ ra Unio „ md lh 8 e oth „ 

counter-accusations of propaganda masquer- , giants were interested in profits, 

long been notorious for its propagandntic dismi ^ 5 Wo , c Soyinka as unqual- 

^ °5'„ *• ified to write the history of the arts in Africa 
ha. Insisted that the colonial enteqinse was a duri , he riod of J oa|a , rule 0no w0 „. 

dvdlzing rrdssion; that Afric j hadno his ooq ^ * he / have read So ink „, 8 rantribu . 

and that the only history of Amca was the . .. . . 

history of what foreign irivadeis did In Africa. dk 

When Oliver writes of educated Africans ' mm l fhv 
m-.w 4 i.j-- .... credit his portrait of the combined assault by 

Christian and Islamic zealots on the traditional 

countrymen * one catcnes echoes of the rhe- # . . . ~ . . . ,, . . .... 

toric of imperialist propaganda, A la Kipling's "“of. Africa. One would have thought that 
“lesaer br^da wlthoultho law” - a political tbe"lt,mateproofofqual,flcat.onlsthequal,ty 

■ disparagement which colonialist historiogra- ? f „ ,he P™ d " cl ; But - P™ bl y. « ■"»" »f 
phy has attempted to dress up as historical fact. toters^ho s also a professor of drama and a 

Thus, even as he deprecates political rhetoric much-travelled observer and commcnta or on 

in historiography, he deploys that brand of it ' h = vla , ual a " d “ nd f“ ,he,lc ! “ f 

for which hls scUl is well known, Africa i, not competent to wnte a history of his 

When he complains, for example, that the be “ u,e lle . . haa n0 ‘ '»^ n 

works ofcolonial administrator, are dotgiven ,l c° a S, h T 

as much attention as he would Uke, I am OB the Second WoridWm 

tempted to remind him that the title of the ?****>■* th ' V u‘° u, s 

volume is Africa mder Colonial Domtaalion, f Mtack which a 

and not' “The History of Colonial Rulers in J«^ °rthodoxy is hable to make on its 
Africa". One therefore expects to read about “W 1 ”'™ “ is P ust ' ed ^ *e 
what African, did and what was done to them ,• 1,5 andtbo prejuritces which , 

under colonial rule; one cannot legitimately msls f 5 f tln Paring, deraonrirale the great 
complain If the bulk of the work is devoted to n « d f °’ “ ke ' U ” e S 
African resistance, to the. rise of A W«n 

. - nationalist, opposition to coloaial domination, - r“ i m now ’ 1 r.t“ 

•to the plight ofAfricans under the economic ,b ', volum ' tb » l ° Uv " "jf** wi ' h , a 
reorganisation instituted by the colonirers, f f “ d n escrip “ n , o( lbe pt °if f" d ,' ,s 

' it** «* consequences of colonial rule for & 


Literary Lapses | 

Sir, - Confusion over the sex of Black Beautv 
pointed out by Peter Reading 
September 6), is not the only error in the Filth 
Edition of The Oxford Companion to Enekh 
Literature. Unsystematic sampling yields 
(among other instances) the statement that 
Hardy wrote seventeen novels (he wrote 
fifteen); that Dombey and Son was written 
“during n visit to Switzerland in 1846” (only the 
early chapters were written there, and the 
novel was not finished until March 1848); and 
that Housman’s friend Moses Jackson “ma* 
ried and emigrated to India" in 1897 (crucially 
for A Shropshire Lad, published in 1896, 
Jackson emigrated in 1887 and married iii 
1889). Bryan Procter's name is given consis- 
tently as Brian Proctor, and his daughter 
inherits the misspelling of his surname. It is 
misleading to state that “most” of Mn 
Gaskell’s work “was first published” in Dick- 
ens’s weekly .magazines, since (for instance) 
Ruth , Sylvia s Lovers, Cousin Phillis and Ww 
and Daughters did not appear there. 

Since a work of this kind inevitably stands or 
falls mainly by its reliability in matters offset, 
these examples - to which other users of the 
volume can no doubt add their quota - suggest 
that a thorough revision of the work should be 
undertaken at the earliest opportunity. Thai at 
least some of the errors perpetuate those to be 
found in the fourth edition is little consolation 
to purchasers of the fifth. 

NORMAN PAGE. 

Department of English Studies, University of 
Nottingham, Nottingham. 

'Smith and the Museum' 

Sir, - Vincent Brome and D. P. Waley (Let- 
ters, August 23) have offered modifications to 
S. Schoenbaum’s “Smith and the Muteunf 
(August 9); I would like to offer another. Pro- 
fessor Schoenbaum says that the British Lib- 
rary .has a Hinman Collator, More properly hr 
should have said “had” a Hinman Collator. In 
1983 the remains of one stood forlornly in the 
Gallery of the North Library, in 1985 it staodt 
there no more. At just what point in its life 
Hinman Collator ceased to function I do not 
know, but no scholar should appear in t« 
North Library expecting to use it. 

However, as Professor Schoenbaum snoolfl 
have said, the British Library owns a collating 
machine of Hb own devising which combow 
the features of the Hinman Collator aMic 
LindStrand Comparator. I used this madun ( 
extensively in 1983 and found it, though jmu- 
ally difficult to operate, satisfactory in the ^ 
It also lacks any form of headrest. Scno 
planning to do machine collating in the*™" 
Library should come prepnred to leam no* 
use a device the like of which they have 
encountered before nnd should also P 
pared tor possible damage to their fore 

WILLIAM PROCTOR WILLIAMS. • " ' 

Department of English, Northern IlUO®* 
sity, DeKalb, Illinois 601 15. 


African society, art, religion and demography. 

. That only one chapter is overtly} devoted to the 
methods and Institutions of Burdpeah domi- 
nation la unsurprising; this is a history from the 
viewpoint of the vanquished. Tho;e w(ip think 


the ,yblunrte that Oliver reviews opens with a 
. preface and a description of the project and its 
juStification. By hot indicating this, to the 
t^er. h® contrives tp indict a work for fail- . 
; ing to' be a hlstory of the colonial enterprise 
in Africd t something it clearly set out not 

,'i ; V . ■' '. 

. A : coitiprehensive, magisterial history of 
. ^Africa .'Will not oe possible Until histories 

■alu!.-.'' • ■ -' a , !j,.. i _■ 


LATE R0 

Ell» 


Pioneering survey or 

law, geography, mathernaiw. 


; impartial stir 


be possible. The 
put (he African 
ricejiflctintribut- 
bVentn^writirig 


pc) aJrpi rtien r colohial/d 

si nce they ..Were uoroplen^ehts putrard 
■ the ; economies ofi th^’, Ruiropea^: • pc 
powjers.;th^:^n4ihpita,iohi^ 

, ;; .tjQidhiaV.jadrqinis^a^ 

-;- i ' 1 :-- 1 .'I ' 0*-U t 1 


D 9 talledoommantary.^j 
Martial's epigrams, 


Th^ OldPla n ° 
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'Breaking with Moscow' 

Sir, - Peter Reddaway misrepresents my posi- 
tion in his review (August 30) of Arkady N. 
Shevchenko's book Breaking with Moscow. I 
did not express opinions, or “bizarre fulmina- 
tions”, about Shevchenko’s actual clandestine 
career, 1 compared the assertions in his book to 
the historical record (and calendar) which is 
available to any other reviewer. In doing so, I 
found a number of fabrications and false state- 
ments for which there is no innocent explana- 
tion. 

Consider, for example, the 1976 meeting 
Shevchenko claims he attended at the New 
York apartment of Soviet Deputy Minister, 
Boris Solomatin - a meeting attended by 
Americanist Georgi Arbatov and others - and 
which he describes in great detail. It is impor- 
tant because it is the culmination for Shev- 
chenko of a year of spying (described in pp 3- 
43) for the FBI and Cl A. The discussion itself, 
according to Shevchenko’s verbatim account, 
concerned the US elections, the status of the 
Salt talks, and developments in Soviet- 
American relations. Immediately afterwards 
he claims to have reported what was said to his 
CIA case officer “Johnson”, noting: “Soon 
after I described that evening to Johnson a new 
resident came to New York to replace Boris 
Solomatin . . . Drozdov.” 

The problem, as I pointed out in my review, 
is that Drozdov replaced Solomatin on July 22, 
1975 - nearly a year before Arbatov came to 
New York to assess the election. This means 
that this entire election conference with Solo- 
matin, containing fulsome quotes about Ford 
and Reagan’s chances, is anachronistic. 

Since it was impossible that the meeting 
occurred in 1976, Shevchenko attempted to 
backdate this meeting to before Solomatin’s 
departure after my review appeared. This revi- 
sion, however, compounded rather than re- 
solved the contradiction, because if the meet- 
ing had taken place in July 1975 - of before - 
Shevchenko could not have reported the meet- 
ing to the FBI and CIA (“Johnson”) , as he 
claims, for the simple reason that he had not 
yet made contact with the FBI or CIA. Indeed, 
as Senator Moynihan’s dating proves conclu- 
sively, Shevchenko was not a spy until six 
months after Solomatin left bis post. This 
means that If the meeting took place when 
Solomatin was still at the UN, as Shevchenko 
how claims, then the entire spying context - 
Including safe houses, and FBI and CIA case 
officers - cannot be true . This matter cannot be 
dismissed as an error in dating, as Reddaway 
. misleadingly suggests. Neither date fits the 
'acts, It Is a fabrication. 

• In my review I similarly demonstrate that 
much of the rest of Shevchenko’s putative 
espionage career, Including the long list of 
■jtedis he claims to have given the CIA in 1975, 
I* contradicted by the chronology of events. 
/.M Shevchenko was willing to Invent these 
Parts of his espionage career, there is no reason 
•to assume higher standards were used in other 
PWts of the book. Nor can these errors be 
•fWbuted to forgetfulness. Shevchenko, for 


IN THE 








example, includes in the book an invented 
vodka party at the home of Ernest Gross, a 
former State Department official - even 
though Gross had pointed out in a letter to 
Shevchenko and his lawyer as early as January 
3, 1980, that he had not then even met 
Shevchenko. He, moreover, included his cor- 
respondence with Shevchenko to document 
this fact; none of which deterred the author 
from printing the false version. 

Shevchenko’s prior career had not been pri- 
marily concerned with truth. He admitted to 
the American Bar Association that while in 
Moscow he helped prepare fraudulent books 
and articles for what he termed the KGB “dis- 
information apparatus”; and, in congressional 
testimony, he admitted that, while part of his 
salary was being paid by a Soviet propaganda 
organization, he churned out over 200 articles 
under various names. In view of such a record, 
Reddaway’s assessment of Shevchenko as 
“objective" seems somewhat naive. 

EDWARD JAY EPSTEIN. 

430 East 86th Street, New York, New York 10028. 


'The View from Inside' 

Sir, - If a man writes that he was eaten by a 
wolf, a reasonably astute reviewer of the book 
would surely look for an explanation of the 
circumstances. But no such consideration 
seems to have occurred to Patrick McCarthy in 
his review (August 16) of The View from 
Inside: A French Communist cell in crisis by 
Jane Jenson and George Ross. McCarthy gives 
unqualified praise to this book despite its very 
troubling, fundamental ambiguity. 

Jenson and Ross report that they regularly 
attended “cell” meetings during the period of 
their research. They also attended meetings of 
the executive committee of the section, ie, the 
next higher level of party organization. They 
attended meetings of the section’s Women’s 
Commission, and served as delegates from the 
“cell” to the conference pf the section. They 
were assigned the task of contacting marginal 
members to draw these closer to the party. 
They delivered a report to the “cell” in 
preparation for the party's national congress. 
In short, they acted as folly fledged and leading 
members of a Paris party “cell", all the time 
maintaining, according to them, their status as 
independent objective observers. 

Ordinary canons of social science fieldwork 
would require the authors of such a book to 
disclose to their readers just how, presumably 
being outsiders, they were able so folly to enter 
party life. But Jenson and Ross are strangely 
quiet here. They do not tell us whether it wns 
necessary for them to obtain permission from 
the leadership to dq this work, and, if so, from 
which level of the party’s hierarchy. If it was 
necessary to obtain such authorization (and 
how could it have been otherwise?), what 
particular credentials were the authors able to 
produce? Were these credentials purely aca- 
demic, or was there a political component? 
Were they required to make any commitments 
to the party before being allowed in? These are 
some of the troubling questions that remain 
unanswered. 

It seems to me now that, in the absence of 
such information, the readei cannot interpret 
the very meaning of this book. For example, 
how will he know whether the French Com- 
munist Party is so open an organization that an 
outsider can walk in - more ot less the way he 
might enter a Unitarian church in America - 
with no questions asked, be accepted as a 
leading comrade for as long as he wants and as 
intimately as he Wants7 Under this supposition 
there would hardly be a line be tween member 
and non-member and 'certainly no party sec- 
rets, at least not on the *iellf and section level. 

Or, to entertain a hypothesis of conspiracy 
for a moment, a reader who Is so minded may 
speculate that some dissident party leaders, say 
the group around Henri Fiszbin, conspired to 
introduce the authors tp a friendly “cell" in the 
expectation that the resulting book would be to 
the political advantage of the dissident faction. 
(As McCarthy notes,.' the political opinions so 
strongly expressed by the authors, for example 
in their concluding section, correspond very, 
closely to those of Fiszbin; cf Volume Four of 
Philippe Robrieux’s Historic intirleure da parti ; 
cammUnisie, pp. 23^42.) 

Of course, neither of these’ propositions 


need be valid, and I am not suggesting that they 
are. But it is a measure of the basic ambiguity 
of this rather strange book that both of these 
suppositions, on the face of the evidence 
presented, can suggest themselves to a reader. 

WERNER COHN. 

Department of Anthropology and Sociology, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

Charles S. Peirce 

Sir, - In labelling Charles S. Peirce an “anti- 
realist”, Jonathan Cohen (August 23) neglects 
to mention the precise sense in which Peirce 
himself, from about 1869 until his death in 
1914, regularly applied the opposite term to his 
philosophy. Indeed, of the several isms 
Peirce used to describe his work - pragmatism, 
pragmatirism, synechism, tychism, falfibilism, 
critical commonsensism - realism wap the one 
that he used most consistently. By it he meant a 
neo-scholastic willingness to accord a degree of 
reality to universal conceptions (“reality be- 
longs to what is present to us in true knowledge 
of any sort”). He opposed it to the view he 
called “nominalism”, that “the absolutely ex- 
ternal causes of perception are the only reali- 
ties’'. 

Peirce, who derived some of his meagre 
earnings from writing dictionary definitions of 
philosophical and logical topics, prided himself 
on the exactitude of his terminology. 

In criticizing Peirce’s semiotics for failing to 
stress the role of analogy, Cohen again ignores 
what Peirce himself had to say. Peirce gives 
considerable weight to analogical reasoning in, 
among other places, “A Theory of Probable 
Inference”, in the one book he edited, Studies 
in Logic by Members of the Johns Hopkins 
University (1883), reprinted in 1983 by John 
Benjamins. 

JOSIAH LEE AUSPITZ. 

Sabre Foundation Inc, Room 3500, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, New York 10112. ■ 

The Deadly Innocents' 

Sir, - 1 think it should be pointed out that The 
Deadly Innocents by Muriel Gardiner, re- 
viewed by Patricia Highsmith in your issue of 
September 6, was first published in this country 
by the Hogarth Press in 1977 (TLS, April 1, 
1977). I am glad that Yale have reissued it, 
though they should have made its previous 
publishing history clear, 

Muriel Gardiner was a remarkable person. 
She was one of the psychoanalysts involved 
with Freud’s famous patient, the “Wolf-Man". 
She was responsible for aiding the escape of a 
number of Jews frqm Vienna after the 
Anschluss. She donated considerable sums of . 
money to the Freud archives, and bought 
Freud's house in Maresfteld Gardens so that it 
could be turned into a museum. She died quite 
recently in her eighties. 

ANTHONY STORR. 

45 Chalfont Road, Oxford. 

ITi,e Jewish National 
Library'/ 

Sir,— On July 19, Bernard Wasserstein wrote a j 
splendid article abou t the Jewish National Lib- 
rary in Jerusalem: “Storing a national mem- 
ory". In a special paragraph the author deals 
with the “tragic inheritance” of the destruction 
of the Jewish communities in Germany and in 
other parts of Europe. Here, I believe, the role 
of “Cultural Reconstruction” should be men- 
tioned. It brought out of Germany half .a mil- 
lion books, 40 per cent of which V/erif to Pales- 
tine, and therefore to the National Library. 
The chairman df this organization was Sajo . 
Baron; the secretary, Hannah. Arendt. The 
Cultural Reconstruction worked under the au- 
spices of the War Department In Washington, 

dc. '. 

MAX QRUENEWALD, 

Leo Baeck Institute, 129 Eail 73rd Street, New 
York! New York 10021. 

Prisqn Paintings by Michael Quanne, of Which . 
a qhbrt notice appeared on page 967 of the 
TLS V September 6, is .published by Jqhu 
.Murray (and not by Michael. Joseph): . 
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512 pages 
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David Skilton 
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ORIENTALISM 

Western Conceptions 
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Edward W. Said 
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38-1 pages 
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THE NEW 
TESTAMENT IN 
SCOTS 

Translated by 
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504 pages 
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Entertaining angels 



Genuine genres 


; I 


Christopher Wintle 

KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 
Don new tag aus Licht 
RoyalOpera House 

Composers can make curious apologists for 
their own work. In a two-hour talk given the 
evening before this first English performance 
of Donnerstag, a slightly weary Karlheinz 
Stockhausen gave his by-now familiar demon- 
stration of how the principal theme embodies 
in microcosm the organization of the entire 
piece, and by extension, that of the whole week 
of projected operas. For all the seriousness and 
significance of these explications (and it must 
be said, the themes are now more attractive 
and supple than hassometimes been the case), 
there is still something disingenuous about the 
confidence Stockhausen places in procedures 
which provide endless extensibility, without 
needing in the first instance to invoke much 
theatrical justification (as was not the case, for 
example, with Berg’s schemes). Ironically, it 
was left to the two leading musician/perfor- 
mers to demonstrate Stockhausen’s concom- 
itant, and arguably more pertinent, sense of 
process and stage effect . In a charming passage 
from Act II, the trumpet, dazzlingly played by 
Markus Stockhausen, who retains even at the 
age of twenty-eight a touching adolescent 
gawkiness, and the basset-horn - seemingly a 
seductive extension of Suzanne Stephens’s be- 
guilingly long, dark hair - dallied coyly with 
each other’s musical phrases, before converg- 
ing harmoniously into a restrained, extended 
trill. 

In the event, this dichotomy between the 
profoundly Inert and the superficially dramatic 
characterized the aesthetic impact of Danners- 
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tag as a whole, and was apparent right from the 
opening. Michael, a Christ -like “creator- 
anger, takes on human form “for one world- 
day’’, “in spite of Satan”, and out of an "un- 
dying” love for mankind. His first appearance 
is accompanied both by a single , sustained ulu- 
lating chord, and by an indistinct (pre- 
recorded) heavenly chorus chanting apocalyp- 
tic texts in German and Hebrew: these persist 
throughout the first act (which portrays his 
youth) enveloping him in a protective halo that 
frames and distances the action. However, 
since the chorus replaces the orchestra here in 
providing the main body of sound, the voices of 
the soloists are free to sing in a rapid, invent- 
ive, brittle (and often litanizing) declamation, 
without the usual instrumental support and 
harmonic inflections. This proves a mixed 
blessing.- It undoubtedly lends fluency to the 
opening, as well as to the witty and original 
third scene, where Michael submits himself to 
an examination as singer, performer and dan- 
cer before an unusually appreciative jury, who 
wave, click, clap, hiss, blow kisses and talk on 
the telephone. Yet In the second scene, 
Michael’s callow wooing of the eternally femi- 
nine, fantastic Moon-Eve, seems too slight to 
lend the concurrent narrations of the death of 
his mother in a mental hospital, and father in 
the army, the poignancy they deserve. 

It is hardly surprising that the second act has 
the quality of chronicle and pageant more than 
of human drama, since Stockhausen himself 
sees the global travels of the mature Michael 
that form its substance as epitomizing the en- 
tire cycle - the seven countries visited corres- 
pond to the seven days of the week. Certainly, 
the brief, brash musical evocations of different 
national types in the chamber orchestra, under 
Peter Edtvfls, make a refreshing, if noisy, 
textural contrast to the first act (in our age, 
Stockhausen can travel faster around the world 
than his musical forebears), even (hough their 
visual equivalents — Sumo wrestlers for Japan, . ' 
Masai warribrs for Africa and sq forth - seem 
simplistic. The climax of the travels comes with 
Michael’s renewed meeting with Moon-Eve. 
After their duet, they withdraw and are mock- 
ed first by a pair of clarinettists, and then, in 
. their absence; are “nailed down”, and hence 
crucified, by two overbearing brass players. 

This off-stage, musically subliminated, 
death of Michael, has a curiously diminished 
impact (by comparison, for example, with that 
of Siegfried), explicable only by the greaterlm- 
por tance attached to subsequent events. At the 
beginning of the next act, Michael i& accorded a 
glorious homecoming welcome in his celestial 
abode (a cinematic sci-fi paradise), with the 
chorus and soloists’ statuesque, splintered 
prosody piously celebrating the power of na- 
ture. This is revealed fully in three “light com- 
positions” (imaginatively realized by Chris 
. Ellis), in which 1 various coloured lights pour 
through a large mobile disc. Indeed, for all the 
novelties of the staging, it is this third act which 
demonstrates the assurance of Stockhausen's 
control of large-scale operatic rhythm. The 
grand opening tableau is progressively, and 
very effectively, dispersed by the arrival of, 
successively, an incongruous old lady, a devil, 
and finally an angry Lucifer storming through 
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Davi d Nokes 

TOM STOPPARD 

The Real Inspector Hound 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 

The Critic 
Olivier Theatre 


Theatrical double-bills usually offer contrasts. 
Olivier's memorable audacity in coupling The 
Critic with Oedipus Rex was based on sound 
culinaiy principles, mingling the sweet with the 
sour. The present pairing at the Olivier 
Theatre runs the risk of cloying our palates 
with a double helping of pudding, and it says 
much for the skill of these productions that the 
eveningdoes not result in indigestion. It would 
be hard to find two other plays in the repertoire 
presenting as many conspicuous parallels as 
these. Both take a narcissistic delight in 
parodying the cliches of coarse acting and the 
drama critic’s commonplace book. Both dis- 
play a fascination - disguised as contempt - for 
green-room gossip and backstage tantrums. 

In technical ways the co-producers, Stop- 
pard himself and Sheila Hancock, seem deter- 
mined to reinforce a sense of dijd vu. To send 
up a discovery scene and a dumb-show routine 
once, as Stoppard does, may be called parody; 
to send them up again, in The Critic, takes 
satire into the realms of surrealism. Props and 
stage effects too have a curious antiphony. The 
hoover in The Real Inspector Hound is echoed 
by the cannon in The Critic ; a wheel-chair is 
replaced by a hobby-horse. Above all, in both 
plays we have a pair of critics, one short and fat 
(Roy Kinnear), the other tall and thin (Edward 
Petherbridge/Jonathan Hyde), offering a run- 
ning commentary on the action. These two 
critics are both part of, and yet separate from, 
the faptasy world of the imagination. Their 
allusive,.. ironic commentary is presented as 
another form of comic ritual, another fiction. 

Stagier secrets 


With so many parallels of theme and tech- 
nique, the main difference between the two 
productions is one of tone, and the evening 
exposes the fragility of Stoppard’s talent when 
compared with one of the established classics 
of the genre. The problem is one of confine- 
ment. Stoppard’s set - Cluedo rather than The 
Mousetrap - like Stoppard’s language, relies 
upon a constrictive pattern of echoes and allu- 
sions. Its movement enacts the lust squeeze of a 
dying cliclid, like a last sour twist of lemon, 
producing an effect of frigid precision. This 
mannered technical pastiche allows little room 
for the kind of comic ad lib and stage business 
that give such animation and vitality to Sher- 
idan’s comedy. Curiously, The Real Inspector 
Hound , a favourite with amateur dramatic 
societies, has become almost as fossilized as 
the genre which it aims to parody. The Critic 
lias the bubbling excitement of an Irish fair, 
Ian McKellen’s Hound is pitched uneasily 
between the chaos of Clouseau and the menace 
of Truscott, but his Puff is a masterpiece of 
comic invention. It was an excellent idea to 
turn Puff into an Irish wit, full of the blarney, 
capering about the stage like a madcap na 
Gopaleen. Roy Kinnear, though, is clearly 
more of a Birdboot than a Dangle and turns the 
parterres of Sheridan’s repartee into a his- 
trionic Eiger. Sheila Hancock risks overload- 
ing The Critic with stage gags, but her treat- 
ment of the final tableau produces an appropri- 
ate satiric climax. Teasing the audience into a 
mood of patriotic complacency with a medley 
of Rule Britannia , Hearts of Oak, etc, like the 
Last Night of the Proms, she suddenly brings 
the whole imperialist edifice crashing down. 
Model ships of the Spanish Armada, evidently 
intended to hint at the Argentine Navy, are 
shot down by a kind of antique Space Invaders 
machine, and Britannia is left dangling over 
the carnage. It seems only fitting to give the 
final word to Birdboot: “first class family en- 
tertainment, but if it goes on beyond half past 
ten it’s self-indulgent - pass it on". 


'• London prtmitre -■ 
of a double Wir by: 
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. » - • ‘ most impre ssiye hete).Thi r prepares: for, the 1 - 
■ ' - firi^l ^iritual enllghtenment, tht Aufkldrung , ; 

' ^ In which the three solitary Michaels achieve an 
intifoate, ritualistic, confessional repose. . 

If the large-scale sHaping and jhe handling of 
the .stage io-xecogoitr 

. abli traditions, sometimes bordering qb: the 
banal, Stockhausen's visionVll^uigilage aqd 
. compositional experience . (upon which he, 
draws .heavily here) seem equity far Removed 
from operatic convention.' There Is, for ex- , 
ample, almost no introspection among the pro- 
tagonists, ho real development of character, no 
involvement with the d ram atiepo sslbifiti esof 
narrative. The commitment to the perform- 
ance by all those inyolved at QbYent Garden is 
Certainly impressive, and In itself makes for an . 
enjoyable evening. . But only time; and perhaps 
• knowledge of the rest of the cycle , wW teach us , 
wh ether of hot the spiritual inydcations! Stock- 
hausen claims as the goal of h^ projeft mayibe 
achieved fully ;in the opera house; 
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Peter Kemp 

OSCAR WILDE 

Lady Windermere’s Fan 

BBC2 

Lady Windermere’s Fan on BBC2 is intro- 
duced by one of the cast, who stresses the 
importance of being earnest about it. Often 
seen as glittering add shallow, the play, it’s 
explained, has "darker undercurrents”, well- 
ing from Oscar Wilde’s homosexual apprehen- 
sions. 

In keeping with this insight, the director, 
Tony Smith, opens the flood-gates of serious- 
ness in his production, hitting Wilde's flimsy 
piece with a tidal wave of weightiness that re- 
duces It to wreckage. To establish Lady Win- 
dermere's Fan as something deeper than the 
sentimental melodrama-cuni-comedy of man- 
ners it is usually taken as, Smith operates a 
policy of cutting the bad lines and muffling the 
bons mots. On the one hand, his version lops 
;■ awqy the. ^giet ^xclamatiqns apd, ^xplana- 
v tjoq? : (!T dare riot tell her wfio this y/omab 
. really is. The shame would kill her”, etc); ‘on . 
the other, it throws away Wilde’s epigrams jn 
hurriid’ asides or Swathes them in solemnity. 
While ft 14 a relief tb.be spared the dver-spright- 
ly. on-your-toes; bbuts ofc vsrbal ping-pong 
Wilde productions often bpt for, this approach 
soon b^onlespainfullyheav^-footed. A. 

Where Lady Windermere - whose angular 
.candour and Slightly callow ardour are caught 
with appropriate stiffness by Helena Little - , 


\ qf Berwick.- whtee dialogue (“Nb nice girl 

chnulri Mmr \4ialli mltk bunk 


- rowed perfohn^npp in.tq a rather baleful prea- - 
‘ture/In, keeping ; with ithe.prodaptioii^, peV 

: r crtr»*rt. inllrfe T jL '.' jl - J. . . 


opening and closing mouth. . Somewhat 
obviously conveying the enormity of her com- 
munication to Lady Windermere, this techni- 
que is later matched by other eccentric visual 
tricks. To indicate that the heroine is disorien- 
tated by what she’s heard of her husband, for 
instance, the camera keels over, tilting her 
world so that we're made aware that she is 
seeing things from a sickening new angle. 

The greatest casualty in this no-loughing- 
matter rendering of the play is Lord Dorhog* 
ton, the coat-hanger for Wilde's most carefully 
tailored epigrams. Taking this character 
bantering observation that "Nowadays to 
intelligible is to be found out" rather literally. 
Kenneth Cranham strives hard for a 
Sensibility by mumblings, gobblings, and ^ ” 
lipped indistinctness. Listless and lustreless 
begin with, his performance erupts Into hM 
melodrama when - try sting on the terrace W 
a distraught Lady Windermere - he succuro® 
to snaky' villainy, writhing round- her . 
beady eyes and much histrionic sibilance. _ . 

At this point, it's as though, acknowledges ; 
the Impossibility of playing the drama a* son* 
thing genuinely impassioned, Ganhamsu '.j 

ders to the fact that its plot is a creaking 
of the hackneyed. Hovering protectively row*, 
the child Shame stops her from disclosing..; 
self to, Mrs Erlynne, for instance, is c 
East Lynne in more than name- 8 ° m l ^ 

■ which textual pruningand adow-key Pfr' . • 
ance from Stephanie Turner cannqf h* . ■ Ay 
it. is 1 true that there are darting hin^ 
dramatist’s own scandalous secret h ^'. 
. Windermere's Fan - talk Of a husband^- . 
marital passion ik “false”, using 
mask”., "a cloak”, "a blind” ^rhis *stg • 
able ‘^bought” amours^ The play juggle* . 

: With the idea of exposure, playing^ 

. bring qn the verge of sodal ruin- An ^ . 
..seiriial inversion can’t be mention® 43 ' 

1 . signals' bis: unorthodoxy by inVertiisg 
1. sentiments in the epigrams b® fla ^ d eVcr to 
thfese.-; “life, is far tpo.iraportant a thing ° 
talk seriously about it" .^ indicates i ho . 

( • ayippethy He \ybidd.have ' ; ;j| 

handling of Lady Windehneres Fan. • ■; 
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Spatial excitements, historical themes 


DMMENTARY 


John Dixon Hunt 

A Tercentenary Tribute to William Kent 
Ferens Art Gallery, Kingston Upon Hull, until 
October 27 

William Kent - “architect, furniture & interior 
designer, painter & book illustrator” - was 
bom in Bridlington in 1685 and probably 
apprenticed to a coach painter in Hull before 
leaving for London and eventually Italy, where 
be stayed for ten years and effectively deter- 
mined the forms, styles and patronage of his 
subsequent career. Aptly, then, this tercenten- 
ary tribute is first to be seen in Hull - the joint 
responsibility of the University’s History of 
Art Department and the city's Ferens Art Gal- 
lery. It is a fairly low-key affair: it gives pride of 
place to his landscape designs, largely the con- 
sequence of the organizers’ decision to focus 
upon Kent's drawings. There are a few por- 
traits, some engravings, some blown-up colour 
photographs (including a depressingly dull one 
ofthe Vale of Venus at Rousham), but the bulk 
or the show consists of Kent’s own designs. For 
many visitors this will be a welcome opportun- 
ity to see items hitherto available only in 
albums at Chatsworth or Holkham and, with 
some exceptions, rarely illustrated in specialist 
literature. 

The contributors to the catalogue (which is 
computer-typed, with no illustrations and 
quite a few, largely typographical, errors) are 
Harold Barkley, Geoffrey Beard, Madeline 
Edmead, Terry Friedman, Cinzia Sicca and 
John Wilton-Ely. Their brief but generally use- 
ful essays set out details of Kent's early life, his 
furniture, sculpture, book illustrations, and his 
architectural education and taste (a useful sec- 
twQj this, by Cinzia Sicca who emphasizes 
Kent's “personal architectural language”, its 
debts above ail to Giulio Romano, and rescues 
his elaborate and energetic work from under 
the shadow of his major patron, Lord Bur- 
hngton). 

The interactions of Kent's career, a crucial if 
Weky subject, are not much illuminated by 
were essays nor by the exhibition Itself. But 
then neither Margeret Jourdain's pioneering 
toriyof 1948 nor Michael Wilson’s book last 
yrii (reviewed by Howard Colvin in the TLS 
August 31, 1984) did much more than treat 


his various activities one by one. Yet it would 
be useful to know how his career as a (rather 
unpromising) history painter affected his land- 
scape designs: those for both the Chatsworth 
hillside and for Rousham - his chef-d'oeuvre as 
a landscapist - imply historical themes. Were 
there continuities between his theatre designs 
and book illustrations, and between both of 
these and his garden work? (To talk as the cata- 
logue does of his “histrionic furniture" in such 
a context is to beg all the questions.) His sculp- 
tural work celebrated worthies like Palladio, 
Newton, Shakespeare (Kent’s most famous 
work, in Westminster Abbey), so were the 
“philosophical and ethical statements" in 
Stowe's Elysian Fields and at Chiswick Kent’s 
own responsibility rather than his patrons’? 

Though there are examples of designs for 
sculpture, the Royal Barge, ceiling paintings 
(two preparatory drawings for the Flemish 
church in Rome and for Kensington Palace) 
and other interiors, and a few drawings for The 
Faerie Queene (but what a pity none of the 
books he illustrated is displayed), pride of 
place goes to his landscape drawings. The pre- 
face to the catalogue says these are “arguably 
the field of his greatest contribution to the 
visual arts". It is, then, somewhat disappoint- 
ing that this case is not argued. The non-spec- 
ialist visitor, indeed, delighted by these draw- 
ings’ humour, lightness of touch and feel for 
spatial excitements as well as by their frequent 
homage to classical and modern Italy, may be 
left wondering what Kent’s role in English gar- 
den history actually was. The catalogue pur- 
sues its own scholarly paths, no doubt legiti- 
mately, and promises further materials in a 
series of as yet unpublished articles, but it does 
rather neglect the task of informing the less 
initiated. 

Kent emerges as a lively, talented polymath, 
whose place in eighteenth-century arts haS yet' 
to be hilly assessed and appreciated. Perhaps 
this admirable, small exhibition will pave the 
way for the kind of show Kent really deserves- 
huge, flamboyant, filled with examples of his 
furniture, the books he illustrated, maybe even 
the Royal Barge, and ideally mounted under 
one of his ceilings at the Royal Academy or 
Kensington Palace. 

A Tercentenary Tribute to William /Cent will 
be at Nottingham University Gallery from 
November 21 to December 20. 


Marks of ownership 


R. Woudhu ysen 

Waites Latentes 

^orgeJsOallery 1/2 St George’s Street, 

swndde with the Colloque of the Comitd 
» Ae ' 0031 de Pa te°8 r aphie in London this 
Sotheby’s have mounted an outstanding 
?«WtiQn of illuminated manuscripts at the St 
. ^*9*g® 8 Gallery. The exhibits 1 come from 
probably the largest and finest private ■ 
of medieval manuscripts in exlst- 
» Coalites Latentes, or “Hidden 
TTie collection, which takes its name 
phrase for the books in his 
voIJIii- 8 ^ )een built up over the last twenty 
upaamed connoisseur and is nor* 
k ept iln the Bibliothfeaue ■ Publiaue et 

u ^Wreih 0^.^. . -\ 

in^m^^-^ the manuscripts were written 
• Seated in France or Italy there Is 
situs '?*' English book production, 

Bible iiS^^ entu ^ vers6 translation of the 
most h avc at One tirrie 
r^^^Wed through English hands, the 
Plris tqpher .de, Hamel, the ex* 

; pays particular attention to 

collectors, with valuable 
their marks of ownerehip, and 
^ their peculiar foibles. Sir . 1 

hatwSi pMtnptej .had a patholp- 

Acenfcr ™ ff ’cbeege; Roman Catholics and 
Richard Bennett would not 
thirteen inches 

: coUectdrsand copies, of. • 
^^^^||talpgue8 afe Smong the items'on * 


display. In addition to books once owned by 
such famous bibliophiles as the sixth Duke of 
Devonshire, William Morris and J. R. Abbey, 
there are items from the less well-known librar- 
ies of the Rothschilds, H. A. Brdlemann, 
Manuel Johnson, and John Boykett Jarman 
whose restoration work on his manuscripts af- 
ter they were damaged In a flood bordered on 
forgery. The catalogue, which is brief but In- 
formative and reasonably priced Rt £5, makes a 
valuable contribution to the history of book 
collecting. 

The provenances of the manuscripts guaran-: 
tee their quality. Many, like t^ie, French Book 
of Hours which jean Fouquet may have work- 
ed on, or the outstanding early thirteenth-cen- 
tury Missal of the Abbey of St Stephen, Dijon, 
or the beautiful Birago Hours, are known to; 
scholars already. But there are some new dis- 
coveries described here, including an unre- > 
corded Book of Hours' probably; writfpn arid 
decorated for Lorenzo de’ Medici, and . the 
attribution by Alblnia de laMarepfth^^cript 
of another fine Book of Hours 1 to . the pen of 
Antonio Sinibaldi whose work is represented 
elsewhere in (his remarkable exhibition. A 
full-scale catalogue of the collection by Char- : 
latte Lacajse is in preparation. : . ; • 

The Library of Trinity College, Dublin; has 
just announced that an agreement has bben 
reached with British Rail Pension Fupds for 
the loan of a seventh-century manuscript frag-' 
m ent of Eusebius of Caesarea's Hisiorla 
Ecclesiastica, possibly the oldest surviving 
manuscript ,writtep in Britain. 'The manuscript, 
which wasirfortenfly bought at- auction, is.now on 
display jn i the- College Library. »»:•!> ». ?. ,■ - • /. iA 
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A ,iH W t n J? y Wllian Kenl ‘ “The Shell Temple and View through the Grotto in Pope's Garden, Twickenham"] 
c/725-jO, from the exhibition reviewed here. 

Plain and progressive 


Eric Korn 

Fifty Penguin Years 

Royal Festival Hall, until October 27 

The Art ofthe Paperback 

The Garendon Gallery, until October 14 


Do you remember Interglossal The name, like 
Adlestrop, stood out on countless after- 
noons in bookshops of the 1940s, 1950s, well 
into the I960s. lnterglossa was a Pelican Spec- 
ial 1 by the mathematician and popularizer 
Lancelot Hogben, an impeccably designed and 
wildly unrealistic draft of an International 
Auxiliary Language for the imminent age of 
science, peace and progress, rooted in Latin 
and Greek and illustrated by little red schema- 
tic Isotype figures (plu erythro anthropi ) like 
Bauhaus toy soldiers, seated on the roofs of 
little black Isotype houses {supra melano 
doml ). It was in ail respects but one the 
quintessence of Penguinism: classically based 
but forward-looking, elegant, accessible, well- 
meaning. But Penguin over-estimated the mar- 
ket for elegant, forward-looking linguistic ex- 
ercises, and ofthe initial six-figure print run,- 1 
dare say 90,000 stayed on the shelves for de- 
cades , may even now be bunkered somewhere . 
Vnterglossa", grieved an executive, "that 
should be a main exhibit for Penguin Follies. Tri 
a glass case.” 

There is no glass case, of Penguin Follies at 
the Fifty Penguin Years exhibition but it is a 
bright and honest show, not averse to admit- 
ting reverses, blunders and embarrassments 
(the Penguin Special, V.D. in Britain, carried 
the advertising slogan “coughs and sneezes 
spread diseases: patch the germs in your hand- 
f kerchief”, but^ this may have been a deliberate 
. attempt to mislead); willing to acknowledge Its 
precursors (the Albatross imprint of Leipzig, 
with Hans Mardersteig’s typography, is prom- ■ 
. inently displayed as a model for the first Pen- 
guins: more tellingly, they admit that the rival 
: Picador led the way to the new ’^B”. format). . 

: The catalogue,' SO Penguin Years by Linda 
Lloyd Jones, with an extended essay pn design 


phere for Penguins. Incipient nostalgia for Ken 
Livingstone's GLC blends so fittingly with nos- 
talgia for those fledgeling birds, plain, progres- 
sive and non-pictorial, that it is a struggle to 
remind oneself that this is a promotion and not 
a retrospective. What did Penguins have that 
Jarrold's Jackdaws, Methuen's Martins and 
Benn’s Sixpennies lacked? Simply, the most 
compelling brand image imaginable. The tri- 
partite design, the flag of some well-governed 
republic, orange-while-orange, was destine--, 
five, immensely versatile; it coil Id, be stood on 
end (as fn Penguin Music Magazine), subdi- 
vided to provide space for ifiore text (as in 
Penguin Specials), reduced to a couple of har- 
moniously placed horizontal rules as in Science 
News or simply adumbrated by the proportions 
of the design. The display of Penguin forerun- 
ners, Including Woo (worth's sixpenny Read- 
ers’ Library, perhaps the most horrible books 
ever printed, with migrainous type on grey 
sacking, in purple boards that broke away 
within minutes, shows just what a good deal 
the public was then offered: a pocket book that 
could go into the pocket and come out again 
- without being reduced to a pulpy mass of 
leaves. 

The exhibition carries Penguin history 
through its glorious first decade, taking only 
partial credit for winning the war for the Un- 
ited Nations arid the 1945 election for Labour, 
through the proliferation of the 1950s. the new . 
look of the 1960s, through the tough times of 
the 1970s. and the restoration of profitability 
with Fonda, F-Plans and Far Pavilions. At the 
Clarendon Gallery in Vigo Street there is a 
show of recent Penguin cover artists; at their 
best, I noted without surprise, in evoking the 
styles of earlier decades by pastiche or parody. 
Paul Hogarth and the versatile Lawrence 
Mynott are noteworthy, and there is a collec- 
tion of the Allen Lane Christmas Books, fine 
editions for. a select company of two thousand 
close friends. So Penguins and Puffins and 
Ptarmigans head into their second half cen- 
tury, with a Pen-Gwyn History of Wales in , 
Welsh imminent and who knows what else: 


.The catalogue,' SO Penguin Yean by Linda pertelotesforfemlit. plovers for lovers; petrels 
Lloyd Jones, with an extended essay pn design for agitprop, peewits for the ESN, pterodactyls 
i A ;?M 142 PP- Penguin. £4.95; 0 H . for historical-fiction, passeriger- pigeons for lost 

; 008589 0), '-which is as good as a company his- ‘causes, pppihjdys for; vanity publishing, par- 
■ t0 51^ wdl. ^' is evon frahker. a . '. i . : rots as speaking books . . ■. And I haven’t men- 

The Festival Hall foyer Is a congenial atroos- Honed Ldtfy Chaftfrley. 

STRAWBERRY F^RE; AUTUMN 1985 I 

A new Literary End Arts magazin^ with: .. 

A new noem by SEAMUS HEANEY; an exclusive interview with RICHARD 
ELLMANN on Joyce; and JONATHAN MILLER owHow to Kill Navels 
vlvico' Noakw ; e £ 0n " i0 AbSe ’ Wflller AUen ’ Bemira Bergonzi, Terry jE^ktprj.U Gregor, PbIHp Hobshniun, 

» • Poems by; Fleur Adcock Gavin Eweft. George Mec^eih. BjWin Morgflji, Peicr ponfcr. Keith Sagai etc. . 
niuslraHons lAcludfe a n<wv*tertqtour jby ^ Hodi of Stcawbepy Hill. 

• IZOppjcort: £3.50 plui'fopportaget^ ‘ • r - 

; ■ ■ *** ™. 
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ANNIE JOHN 
Jamaica Kincaid 

On the Caribbean island of Antigua, 

Annie John charts her passage from 
childhood to womanhood. Gradually, 
she discovers that, although she loves 
this island paradise, she must leave it, 
just as she must abandon childhood. 

'With Jamaica Kincaid we have 
acquired a poet of childhood and place . 

. . exhilarating to read and impossible to 
forget.' 

Washington Post Book World 
Paperback: £2.50 

NIGHTS AT THE CIRCUS 
Angela Carter's first novel 
for seven years 

The tale of Fevvers, the six-foot trapeze 
artist, bawdy boozy, fantastical . . . 
irresistible. 'Without doubt her finest 
achievement so far and a remarkable 
novel by any standards' 

The Guardian Paperback: £ 3.50 

EDISTO 
Padgett Powell 

Simons' parents are separated which 
makes growing up.particularly difficult. 

The Duchess, his mother thinks he 
should be a writer. While the Progenitor, 
his deserting father, sees salvation in 
baseball. And Taurus, his mother's 
black friend and Simons' initiator into 
the mysteries of adult life, thinks the boy 
hasenough problems just being twelve. 

'Jt reminds one of Catcher in the Rye, 
but it's better - sharper, funnier, more 
poignant.' 

Walker Percy Paperback: £2.95 

SLOW LEARNER 

Tfie Early Stories 

Thomas Pynchon 

Five stories dating from 1959 to 1 964, •; 

tqur of themwritten while Pynchon was 
. still .at colldge. A majorsurprise form 
•’ this notoriously elusive author is the 
introduction in which he paints a 
remarkably frank portrait of a young „ : 

man trying todevelop a style of his own. 

paperback: £2.95 ■ 

EASY IN THE ISLANDS 
Stories by Bob Shacochis . 

.Uncompromisingly realistic stories \ 
! gbout Americans who have fled to the . - 
■jCaribbean in the hope of finding an 
easy-going life, in a clement climate. 

- - Instead, they are confronted with a 
more domplicatedv extreme and 
^passionate wprkj than' the one they left,’ 
in whichinuigue, romance, pofcj y:.; 
i'iwierfj humour, poverty ahd'vV'V'^.^:;' vS 
; , exiravag^nceare inextricatjly mixed. •; 
J Paperback: £2.95 Hardback: £8.95 


Pornotopian parody 


Pat Rogers 

JOHN CLELAND 

Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure 
Ed i ted by Peter Sabor 
204pp. Oxford University Press. £1.95. 
0192816349 

Fanny Hill: Or memoirs of a woman of 
pleasure 

Edited by Peter Wagner 
243pp. Penguin. £2.95. 

0140432493 

John Cleland bids fair to become the Vivaldi of 
eighteenth-century literature, his cult pro- 
moted by people who often don't much care for 
the period as a whole, and who cheerfully 
ignore the work of its greatest masters. Roger 
Lonsdale's discovery in 1979 of several new 
items for the canon made it possible to credit 
the novelist with a “sustained and serious state- 
ment about the nature of fiction", and at this 
rate we shall soon need a scholarly ABC 
(Annual Bibliography of Clelandiana). There 
is something ominous about the joint appear- 
ance of these two editions: they have solid 
textual bases, bibliographical aids, explana- 
tory notes (very good in both cases, but espe- 
cially Peter Sabor’s deft verbal glosses), and of 
course a clever and altogether unconvincing 
introduction. 

Both Sabor and Wagner go through the 
accustomed hoops. Each traces the publish- 
ing history with the aid of David Foxon’s 
classic account. Each looks back at the context 
of whore biographies descending from Nicolas 
Chorier and L'Ecole desfilles, ground covered 
by Cleland's biographer William H. Epstein 
among others. Both pick up Leo Braudy's 
comparison of Fanny's mechanical operations 
of the body with La Mettrie’s L’Homme 
machine. One of their few disagreements 
concerns the findings of Steven Marcus: for 
Wagner, ■ "we are into . . . ‘pomotopia’ . . . 
the only aim being sexual pleasure”, whereas 
for Sabot “Cleland’s world is assuredly not , 
the ‘pomotopia’ that Stephen [sic] Marcus 
defines”. Here I am with Wagner, but most of 
the way he fs the less cogent or the two, and the 
difference is crucial when we reach Cleland’s 
relation to the early masters of English fiction. 

■ Bqth commentators see Fanny Hill as a cri- 
tique of recent fiction, even to the point of 
agreeing on the fact that Fanny's ? Vartue” is a 
thrust at Richardson via Shamela - maybe, but 
it was ordinary pronunciation, and Cleland 
may just be mimicking vulgar or provincial 


s«ech Sabor believes that “Fanny’s physical ff"? of ‘. he M ' m ° m distasteful and 

resemblance to Pamela is not gratuitous [an dcodcd that .gnonng the history of Ucenliou 
unsurprising coincidence, more likely?]; she is hctmn and c,g hleenth-ccnlury pornography 
a Richardsonian creation, modified by the wit was preferable to having to deal wnh them, 
and aood humour of Fielding. Drawing on the comfortable, if significant, problem of huinsi 
strengths and parodying the weaknesses of the sexuality as portrayed in literature". Possibly; 
two Treat mid-eighteenth-century novelists, but there is an alternative explanation. 

[the Memoirs] deserves a permanent place not The most significant problem raised by Cfc- 
only in libertine literature but in the canon of land s canonization is the literary value of 
the English novel.” The work would earn this parody (if it is there), when the parodist is a 
by literary merit or artistic power, but all that limited . inexpert and reiterative writer and the 
Wagner in particular can manage is singing n object a novelist of deep mythic and poetic 
song of social significance: resonance. (The noise of the sexual ostinatoin 

. , , n , . „ . . ■ Fanny Hill sounds not unlike endless slabs of 

Philip Glass.) Can the external chisel of parody 
a sprinkling of French libertinism .... The need do more than scratch the surface of Richard- 
to succeed financially Is continually stressed, and like son’s books, with their inner apprehension of a 
a good pupil Fanny reproduces what she has learnt sexuality that extends beyond mechanical con- 
on her social climb, thus perpetuating cllchds of pljug, n n d G f a female nature not limited to 
middle-class origin . . . . Llk ^ ct ] ar ^"’ whoops of delight over the male member? 

was a licentious litem- Good scholars that they are, the editors locale 

ture dominated by urbane, unpretentious wit. In Cleland in a world inhabited by Defoe, 
England, the rise of the novel was accompanied by Richardson and Fielding. But Sterne, for that 
the growth and influence of a middle-class read- matter, was the son of a soldier whose regiment 
ership. was broken at the time of the Peace of Utrecht: 

A case conducted in these terms naturally so was Cleland. There is a river in Macedon, 
reaches the complacent certainty that “until and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
the early 1960s, scholars of literature found the mouth. 

Promiscuous pluralism 







John Mullan 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON 

Clarissa or The History of a Young Lady , 

Edited by Angus Ross 

1,534pp. Penguin. £9.p5 . 

0140432159 •• •;'. ’ ■ 

Angus Ross has produced an accurate and 
affordable edition of the most imitated and 
revered novel of the eighteenth, century. At 
last. Tills is the first time the novel has been jn ' 

‘ paperback, (here in qne glganUc voIurpej also 
* availably , in hardback , , yiking. £1^95;' 0 67D ' ■ ' 
= :80829. 6). What- is remarkable 4 riuch.an. 

, Sedition h as not’. be eft., avail amebefore, . : ;j! ; ; 

" .Ross prbvides much useful infohnatibn in . 
his introduction and notes j partlcularLy wfieri r 
he summgrtiies the Iristprycpf the; various cUk 
t ions of Clarissa. li is a plty Jh'at he does not 
provide any mtroduetory; account . of i the : 
novel’s reception- of its extraordinary prestige 
(as well'ai popularity). in thee j^teenthjte 
tyry v Literary criticism ^s lack of. interest in H 
cultural hfstbry of, the text has! led to its being; : 
undervalue^., |Q. ; D ! Leavisi deqUred that,! 
"Richardsoh’s interest” was “almost entirely ! 
historical;' j and her pej orativee ntphasis on the 
Word .“historical’- has been all Ujp ipfjuenti^,; 


Chris Baidick 

CLIVE LEATHERDALE 
Dracula: The Novel and the Legend: A study 
of Bram Stoker's Gothic masterpiece 
256pp. Aquarian Press. £6.95. 

0830303834 


Bram Stoker's mother was certainly impressed 
by Dracula: “It is splendid, a thousand miles 
beyond anything you have written before, and 
I feel certain will place you very high in the 
writers of the day . .. ... No book, since Mrs 
Shelley's Frankenstein or indeed any other at 
all has come near yours in originality, or terror 
- Poe is nowhere." She has not been alone in 
confusing a high quality of writing with that 
kind of originality in which a creepy story un- 
wittingly finds itself becoming an enduring 
modern myth, This borderland occupied by 
Frankenstein, DrJekyll and Mr Hyde and Dra- 
cula remains a confusing area for the exercise 
of critical judgment. Clive Leatherdale’s con- 
tention that Dracula is “in cultural terms ... a 


but what perhaps matters more is simply, that ■ 
the text's availability might help it to be prised 
from the grasp of any narrowly literary 
interest. 

. Of course, there have been more obvious 
impediments to the production of this edition 
of Clarissa. Richardson was an obsessive editor 
of his'owit work, and altered the novel con- 
siderably between its first and third editions. 
He attempted to produce an ultimately authori- 
tative text, Immune to misinterpretation. As 
his project Was impossible, so is that of any 
modern editor who would look for the reliable 
verrionjOLt.he^ext. ,RpSs 6xplains this, while 
acdsjbjy uslhg ttieflrttedition of 1747-8. It has 
1 never’ttefore bben ; republished; its appearance 
■ now: is worth ftny number of critical texts. 

'i Selections /from, the diary of tea Reverend 
,■ Jsmeri Woodforde. (1740-1803) > first published 
: in fiyd volumes between 1 1924 and 1931, v are 
; Contained jn A Country ParSOni James Wood- 
foM; 0iary[ iZ5p-'/&2 l (223pp. .Centur*.: 
\ 9S\ 0 7126,0^30 infrOduttory. ma- 


:> by' Johh Jutiiis Norwich' ahd Rohald 
/Blythe , and ill jiirtrat iiijns 6y Rtkalind Oaidecotf 

and ^tttempomry ^stsZ/IxVd Norwich re- 1 



ftiiion. Ross points to : some' ofther jUtertry- ; 
critical arguments! fiefr the hovers fifaf 
indispeqable dopupignt ijn.'/the t! 
i^^ish^aridiihrjeed Burd v " 


" ^thihe^cqncpriilng 

‘Lv.-; _• £ li'SA- • 


anvoppo 

-“"^a 


major work of fiction” does not solve the prob- 
lem, but some help may be found in his survey 
of the wide range of meanings generated by 
Stoker’s novel. 

Dracula has been read as a Grail quest, a 
projection of infantile castration fantasies, and 
even as a prophecy of East European subver- 
sion of Western democracy (the US Army used 
to issue free copies to its troops). More recent- 
ly, Franco Moretti’s Marxist reading in his 
Signs Taken for Wonders has unearthed feats 
of monopolistic inroads into the free market. 
And the novel teems with strange fusions of 
religious and sexual imagery so endlessly sug- 
gestive as to make Dracula , for liberal and 
deconst ructive critics, a dream come true in its 
promiscuous pluralism of meanings. 

To be spoiled for choice is less exciting IBM 
it sounds, though, when the different readings 
available arc merely laid out in a row as on 3 • 
supermarket shelf. Dr Lentherdnle acts yen 

much as the retailer of the interpretations oi 
others, hardly trying to synthesize pr dewg 
them: Moretti's association of blood win 
capital, for instbnee, is reported but twl foV 
lowed through to the text, where the stabbing 
, of Dracula in London sheds banknotes insteaa 
of blood, nnd where working-class charact 
extort beer-money from their superio r , 
often as to bo scolded for their "unnatu 
thirst”. Lcathcrdale is thorough In picWng up 
the novel's many sexual symbols and cctw*. 
but attempts no coherent diagnosis. II , 
be possible to plot the sexual fears and im 
sles in pracula around the central conirM J* 
tween the dangerously nubile Luq' ^ 
saintly Mina, and around the threat of 
polyandry, neutralized in her mu * { ‘P te,D v g -. 
transfusions and finally exorcized when® 
passionately staked by her fianed. . - 

The earlier chapters of this book are a 
ably clear and helpful on the distmcqo 
tween the historical Wallachian ,pnn« ■ 
the Impalef and the literary 
Count, as well bb oh Stoker’s life and wo < ^ 
on tble bewildering variety in Europe ,, 
lore both of vampires (the Gemten ■ 

clutched its thumbs, while the Bava . ies .jn 
sion had only ope nostril) and ofirem _ ■ 

- Wallachia the lard of a pig kjlled oh 
• this's Day had to be rubbed on f 

Disappointing as it Js in it* ^ 

■. agnosticism , Dr Le&therdal e’s boos ^ 

. plenty to interest the student 
< English prose, though, is often as 
'■ castle door, ancj his grasp of dates is , , - v - 

buriiig the decade in Which ■ 

i English social and moral de&dence wM P - ^ 
its peak. Matthew Arnold observed.te 
.1 were ‘‘wanderinfibetweenlwo wprlds.ofl^r,;,, . 
'Other powerless to.be born . •. j. j'-j iff, 

- .To; he allowed aii Insist into tb® ' 

j;. Matlhew Arnold (d SJLrS ^ ' 

189Qs j ls:a. rare piivilegek 

^pl^irtbM may ( he foriihe 


m 
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Paperback re prints : the anatomy of literary survival 


Nigel Cross 

While much that is in print is not literature, all 
literature is in print. Tills is the assumption 
behind most teaching and research in English 
literature. The “great tradition" has been firm- 
ly established in schools and colleges, aided by 
the availability of cheap texts from Penguin, 
Oxford and Dent, nnd in America from Signet, 
Bantam and Dover. But, ninety-nine per cent 
of these familiar “classics'' have had an unin- 
terrupted printing history from the day of the 
first edition. And the syllabus usually consigns 
the losers, the millions of out-of-print or only 
recently reprinted books, to oblivion, where 
most of them are thought to belong. 

Literary survival, then, amounts to rather 
more than the critical selection of the fittest. It 
is, above all, a publishing process involving 
advisers and editors, reviewers and readers, 
promotion and marketing, and - sooner or 
later -reprinting. If a book misses out at the 
| reprint stage, through bad luck or a bad pub- 
lisher, it dies. And even reprinting may not 
keep it alive. Yet in Britain since the late 1970s, 
there has been a great deal of rummaging 
through the literary cemetery. The chief resur- 
rector of dead literature has been the feminist 
publishing house Virago. Now other paper- 
back imprints, among them Oxford, Penguin, 
Hogarth Press and Methuen are increasingly 
joining in. 

Their main area of interest is fiction (most 
non-fiction reprints cater for specialist mar- 
kets); the kind of fiction that can claim to be a 
“minor classic” or a “neglected masterpiece”. 
This categorization says very little about the 
' book except that it has been out of print for a 
while. Forty years ago the publishers Eyre and 
Spoitiswoode, whose editorial director was 

! Graham Greene, decided to reissue a series of 
“minor” and “partly forgotten” twentieth-cen- 
tury novels. The attempt failed, perhaps be- 
[ Muse the selected novels were too stale, lack- 
ing even in nostalgia, for such a speedy resur- 
rection. Orwell had chosen to edit Leonard 
Merrick’s The Position of Peggy Harper (1911) 
for the series. When it failed to appear he 
wote an essay in Tribune on the whole subject 
of reprinted fiction, “The Good Bad Book" 
(November 2, 1945). He suggested that many 
Pod novels are forgotten because their au- 
thors surround them with indifferent work. As 
Merrick, he singled out J. D. 
Beresford's A Candidate for Truth, W. L. 
Jorge’s Caliban , May Sinclair’s The Com- 
wed Maze, Barry Pain's The Octave of 
Veiudius and Ernest Raymond's We The Ac- 
farea. Forty years on, only Raymond's novel Is 
? helped along by a television serial. 

If the first siflge in the decay of a literary 
Ration is to fall out of print, the second, 
Md usually terminal, stage is to disappear from 
“^standard reference bookB. Of Orwell's 
, list, Merrick, Beresford and George 
long ago. Pain has managed a line or 
jJP M a ebekney writer, but was dropped from 
r^garet Drabble’s Oxford Companion to Eng- 
iftire. Only May Sinclair has staged a 
H-Wwsy. Her entry in the Companion 
Zia-L ef ‘ nove l s • ■ • Were largely forgotten 
revival (by Virago) in the 1980s”. 
i t° Murick and Beresford demons- . 
2£*. - n< >rmal prerequisite for an au-, 

' ,tl P rint is not only quality but 

H®n*ity- It is useless, from posterity’s point of 
toft* 0 — — e author of nineteen passable 
• Dowi on® good one; If the good 

^-s to be a fluke, It will go the way of 
(ml sa *rie holds true fpr the writer of 
!«£’?• •* , ¥ 0 '-®^d books arid no bad ones. 

leading British paperback series,' for 
■ '•jj^pl^there are only .two nineteenth-cen- 
pf^ h ^ uiherin 8 Heights arid The Picture 
brie-novel authors; arid 
> special cases . librarians are 

^ refers , who ask for ! 
ilfocnh tbesameaiithorT-it is part of, 

' .^v!S5??F 8nl 0 ^tbereadingpublic. 
^(^^^'MaySiqclair’s good bad books siic- 
gWteteBeresford’s have failed? Part of the ' 


ogether with a memorable “brand image" 
(green spmes, full colour portraits) has res- 

f t . eQSt J f0r . the tfme be 'ng. many good 
bad books and minor classics. 

Virago s editorial selection procedure is in- 

Stmcl I v JL- 1986 ’ the y w i» have published 
some 250 titles (they began in 1978), the major- 
ity of them previously out of print. There is a 
pleasing fiction that readers send in nomina- 
tions, votes are counted and participatory 
democracy triumphs. Virago indeed keeps a 
ledger of nominated books, but some nomina- 
tors are more influential than others. The most 
influential of all has been Elaine Showalter- it 
sometimes seems that Virago are quietly work- 
ing their way through the bibliography of Pro- 
fessor Showalter's A Literature of Their Own. 
This is a rare instance of a creative partnership 
between academic study and publishing enter- 
prise. It also illustrates the difference between 
reprinting nineteenth and twentieth-century 
fiction. Modern fiction does not need an 
academic to disinter it. Virago’s current fiction 
editor is Alexandra Pringle. She recalls that 
her literary tastes were influenced by her 
mother, who gave her the novels of her own 
generation to read - works by Rosamond 
Lehmann and E!M. Delafield. It seems that 
such personal recommendations run from 
mother to daughter, but rarely survive into 
three generations. The more distant the pub- 
lication date, the more the publisher has to rely 
on academic suggestions; there are no survi- 
vors to recall the thrill of reading Mrs Oliphant 
or Rhode Broughton on their first publication. 
But whether the discovery comes by personal 
recommendation or as the result of scanning 
the fiction shelves of the London Library - 
well-stocked in out-of-print novels - the pro- 
cess is inevitably rather haphazard. 

Like Everyman. World's Classics and Pen- 
guin before them, Virago have become able to 
reclaim novels on the strength of their imprint: 


■ a "“ie prints, mpst notribly of detec- 
tt*tyays been able . to overcome 
rt^ence/fQt tie novelist over 
^Yiragb; the tyentifidatiem of a; 
^|loye!s‘a1)pUtwrime 
p rioviblg by'vy&m'en Writers' - 


some libraries will now buy almost every new 
Virago title as a matter of course. Potential 
readers must develop a brand loyalty; only 
then does the reprint they haven’t heard of 
stand a commercial chance. Attractive pre- 
sentation also seems essential if this brand- 
loyalty, at bottom the reader’s trust in editorial 
judgment, is to be sustained. It doesn't always 
work. One Penguin editor was unsuccessful in 
his expensive attempt to push his enthusinsm 
for R.C. Hutchinson into print (Zenith are 
now having another go). 

There have, of course, -been many reprint 
publishers, from Edward Lloyd in the early 
Victorian period, who gave old novels a new 
title on a new title page, and the reprint king of 
the mid-century, H.G. Bohn, through the ear- 
nest Everyman, Cape’s Traveller’s Library and 
the aptly titled Phoenix Library of Chatto and 
Windus, to John Hayward's Cresset Press and 
Eyre and Spottiswoode's Century Novelists. 
Such series have usually proved profitable pub- 
lishing ventures - but they have generally 
failed to drag out-of-print books back into the 
literary mainstream. They do well with out-of- 
copyright “classics", partly because they offer 
competing editions which attract school and 
library buyers (1991 will be a boom year, when 
Virginia Woolf and James Joyce come out of 
copyright), but their personal choices fail, as a 
rule, to survive the first showing. 

But there are exceptions. The most dramatic 
instance of a rescued author is George Gissing. 
It used to be thought that The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft was a minor classic, and would 
therefore drop out of print from time to time; 
everything else was considered unreprint able. 
However, since the 1970s, Gissing's novels 
with their modish emphasis on sex, class and 
money, seen from the point of view of those 
deprived of all three, have had a sustained 
printing history. From hardback (Harvester) 
to paperback (Dover, Penguin, Dent), they 


are now about to be published by the Hogarth 
Press in a collected paperback edition. Even 
when Gissing’s novels become less fashionable 
again, the fact that he now has more titles in 
print than in his own lifetime suggests that he 
has earned some kind of permanence. But Gis- 
sing’s publishing history, as befits the author of 
New Grub Street , is extraordinary. It seems* 
unlikely that it can be repeated for many other 
“neglected" writers. Hogarth's fiction editor, 
Jenny Uglow, is attempting to pull off a similar 
feat for the novels of Mark Rutherford. If 
Rutherford is to enjoy a permanent revival, 
other paperback publishers will have to show 
an interest. 

One of the most experienced of British re- 
print editors is Will Sulkin, formerly with Pen- 
guin, and now running Oxford’s paperback 
list. He makes a distinction between “minor 
masterpieces" (Borrow and Mary Russell Mil- 
ford) which will cost the reader more, and the 
better established titles which go into the 
cheaper World's Classics series, complete with 
scholarly apparatus for the student and 
teacher. Sulkin is also responsible for the care- 
fully designed Oxford series "Twentieth Cen- 
tury Classics", whose current fiction list in- 
cludes Bennett’s Riceynian Steps (suggested to 
Sulkin by Frank Kermode), Nigel Balchtn's 
Small Back Room, three novels by Adrian 
Bell, and Hermann Broch’s Death of Vergil. It 
is an eclectic list (eight new-old titles a year) 
which owes everything to the preferences and 
prejudices of its editor. But Sulkin, while re- 
lishing the opportunity to publish his 
favourites, does not believe the series will do 
much to alter the pattern of literary history. 
Adrian Bell or Nigel Balchin may swell Ox- 
ford’s profits today, but they are unlikely to 
contribute much to tomorrow’s balance sheets. 
Sulkin believes that the vast majority of redis- 
coveries don’t work. Peter Carson of Penguin 
confirms that “more often than not the risk 
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doesn't pay off'. That risk, incidentally, ex- 
tends to all Thackeray’s novels save Vanity 
Fair, which demonstrates just how small the 
pool of commercially reprintable fiction really 
is. 

It seems unlikely then, that today’s paper- 
back reprint series can do much for dead litera- 
ture, except to give some titles a little glow of 
after-life. Most reprint editors feel they have 
rescued at least one or two reputations: Pringle 
backs Antonia White, E.H, Young and Rosa- 
mond Lehmann; Peter Carson thinks Penguin 
has done Joyce Cary and Jocelyn Brooke a 
service; Will Sulfcin is fond of Broch. But then 
Orwell and Greene were similarly hopeful on 
behalf of the recently forgotten writers of the 
pre-war period. The only difference between 
nowand then is a difference in price. A pre-war 
pre-Penguin reprint, even in the little hardback 
Phoenix Library, cost 3s 6d; modern paper- 
back reprints are, in real terms, approximately 
three times cheaper. 


But price is unlikely to unlock the cemetery 
gate. Only when the less than enterprising 
education industry is prepared to re-evaluate 
its fossilized syllabus, will the enterprising edi- 
tors at Virago, the Hogarth Press and Oxford 
Paperbacks help dead authors, as they help 
living publishers. That may take some time, 
but for the moment literature is a little richer. 

Undaunted by Nigel Cross's pessimism, the 
TLS is preparing its own list of unjustly neg- 
lected works of fiction. In a special issue on 
October 18, more than fifty leading writers and 
other international figures, will be writing about 
the stories they would like to see reprinted, or 
translated, or simply better known. Contribu- 
tors will include Anita Brookner, J. M. 
Coetzee, Thom Gunn, G. Cabrete Infante, 
Claude Ldvi-Strauss, David Lodge, Czeslaw 
Milosz, Iris Murdoch, Anthony Powell, Julian 
Symons, D. M. Thomas, Alice Thomas Ellis, 
Frank Tuohy and Auberon Waugh. 


Attracting misfortune 


Patricia Craig 

Jean Rhys: Letters 1931-66 

Edited by Francis Wyndhamand Diana Melly 

313pp. Penguin. £4.95. 

0140075518 

Jean Rhys, throughout her life, seems to have 
been beset by troubles, worries and contre- 
temps to a greater extent than most people. 
Was there something about her that attracted 
the untoward? Or is this idea jdst a figment of 
her fiction? The letters certainly show the au- 
. thor getting along in a bumbling way , but they 
also point to a degree of robustness and deter- 
Vninalion in her character, especially as far ns 
literary matters are concerned, which might 
otherwise have been missed, ft’s customary to 
spenk of "the Jean Rhys heroine” as if she were 
indistinguishable . from her creator, and to 
emphasize -the haple3sn.es* of both. However, 
as her Letters make plain, there was a good deal 
more to Jean Rhys than that. 

Her capacity to irritate is most apparent at 


bited by Jean Rhys are equally obnoxious to 
her (at one moment she remembers writing a 
story in Paris "in a rather horrid little rue”), 
and they’re all a prey to muddle and blight. 
Electric cookers conk out, typewriters 
break down, boilers are awkward, builders 
abscond with large sums of money, the electric- 
ity is sure to fail as the radio is switched on, 
clocks maliciously go wrong, glass fish fell on 
Jean Rhys's feet, a whole chapter of a novel 
gets tom up by accident. When someone calls, 
requiring refreshment, the absent minded au- 
thor omits to put coffee in the pot, and the 
visitor gets a cup of hot water. So it goes on. 
Money Is always a problem. At one point we 
find Jean Rhys selling her bedclothes. She is 
always cold. A West Indies childhood lias left 
her incapable of relishing English weather. 
Devon, with its rain and floods and malevolent 
villages, is especially daunting. 

: : Jean Rhys was .not a prolific writer, or one 
readily satisfied with what she got down on 
paper. From the letters we learn that a draft of 
Wide Sargasso Sea existed at the time of her 
second husband’s death; and she is still writing 


the start of this volume, when she is living in ■ this book throughout the 1950s aqd ’60s, while 
; . London with her second hiisban d Leslie Til- experiencing one setback after another. On the 
. den-Sraith, making demands, (for flats,, atten- continuing effort to gel it completed: "I never 
;tion and sp bn) that cause friends to shy away knew pnybody take so'long to dress, and with : 
from her-, and getting on the wrong side of such little result”, she wryly quotes from The 
people. Her letters at this dine are nervy, in-' Importance of Being Ernest. Jean Rbys, as a 
coherent and dispiriting; it isn’t until later — writer, is all but forgotten at this period, and 
and in the face of even greater odds - that she downcast about her work as a result; however, 
develop* a more optimistic and self-mocking some encouragement from an actress named 
, maimer. There ?eems to have been no st age in Selma Vaz Dias, who wants to adapt Good 

Jean Rhys's life at which things weren't desper- Morning, Midnight for radio, has a galvanizing 
ately unsatisfactory: can it all be traced back to effect. (Selma Vaz Dias, we learn later, came 
the chorus girl’s chagrin at finding a protector, to look on Jean Rhys’s work as partly her own 

only to be left by him? In a succinct and perepp- property, persuading the author in 1963 to sign 

five introduction, Francis Wyndham suggests an agreement entitling her to half the proceeds 

that fee significance of this early ’’humdrum from dny Rhys adaptation for radio, television 


betrayal” was got out of proportion by Jean 1 ; or whatever. This, with only a slight modifies 


Rhys, whom it knocked up for good and all. 
: Still, she went on to marry three husbands, and 
her daughter,' Maryvonne, became a great 
source of gratification to her, as well os being 
the person who elicited the most cheerful and 
resolute communications. After Leslie Tilden- 
Sraith's'cfeath (n 1945 (of a heart attack, while 


Angela Leighton 

andr£ maurois 
Ariel: A Shelley Romance 
Translated by Ella D'Arcy 
252pp. Penguin. £1.95. 

“The ladies covered their faces with their 
hands. Yet he was good to look at, his hair full 
of seaweed, his slender body wet and scented 
with the salt of the sea". Shelley has inadver- 
tently returned from a sea bathe without his 
clothes. Unlike the good ladies, however, the 
author of Ariel, now re-issued on Penguin’s 
fiftieth anniversary, takes every opportunity to 
peep at the pretematurally ethereal, coyly 
alluring creature of his imagination. Andr6 
Maurois insists throughout that Shelley is a 
"saint”, an "Elf’ a "heavenly spirit”, a "wild 
thing” and, above all, an “angel". This crea- 
ture rushes through life, shirt collar disarming- 
ly open, eyes bright with inspiration and hair 
spreading into a halo at every step. Any un- 
generous doubts in the reader are quickly dis- 
pelled. Shelley, we are assured, was "angelic - 
too angelic”. As angels go, this one proves 
consistently and uninhibitedly divine. 

Unfortunately, however, angels retain their 
lustre in unfair contrast to mere mortals. Thus, 
for instance, Shelley’s first wife Harriet, who 
drowned herself in despair at being forsaken 
for Mary Godwin, is portrayed as a shallow, 
flirtatious girl - altogether unequal to her high- 
minded husband. Mary, who suffered not only 
the angelic Poet's various obsessions with 
other women, but als.o the anguish of repeated 
miscarriages and the deaths of two children, 
quickly degenerates into a mean-spirited, 
irascible wife. The reader’s sense of veneration 


is kept rigidly up to the mark. Maurois points 
out that those night-long readings with the 
warm-hearted Claire Ciairmont were simply 
proof that Shelley’s "morality [was] super-hu- 
man, angelic”. It was therefore a pity that 
Mary's was less so. Still, we are assured; "Toall 
Mary's grumblings he replied with his usual 
sweetness”. The Poet is at all times, but espe- 
cially at times of creeping doubt in the reader, 
blithely spiritual. 

However, Maurois avoids the customary 
dullness of hagiography by making his angel 
very "good to look at". We feast our eyes on his 
dark, curling hnir, his pale, fine features, his 
girlish blushes, and delicate throat. Shelley is, 
from the start, "exceptionally beautiful". 
When caught in a room full of visitors, naked 
and weedy, he naturally succeeds in being 
glamorous as a god and innocent as a child. 
These sweetly salacious moments always carry 
a strong moral message. Everything in the 
book goes to prove that the Poet's beauty will 
overcome the prudish and conventional objec- 
tions of the world. To harbour objections, after 
this, is to align oneself with the prim ladles who 
dared not look. 

Steamy and sentimental, salacious and 
slushy, Ariel is composed of the heady ingre- 
dients of popular romance. Shelley emerges 
from its pages neither a great poet, nor a poli- 
tical radical, nor even a tricksy spirit - but a 
beautiful hero, only fit for a romance. Political 
ideas and human contradictions combine in 
a potent brew. It was no doubt the book's 
enormous popularity throughout the 1920s (it 
was favourably reviewed in the TLS of June 28, 
1923) which helped recommend it to the enter- 
prising first publisher of Penguin. Whether or 
not the 1980s will be as receptive to this intox- 
icating biography remains to be seen. 


Psychic topography 


lion, is stfll in force.) Damp, isolation and the 
protracted illness of Max Hamer notwithstand- 
ing, she works and worries at the book until she 
gets it right - or as nearly right as she can 
manage. Pills and whisky - at times she resem- 
bles one of Jennifer Johnstone’s gallant drink- 
ers, who make ’ abstainers^ look mean-spirited 


Dora Hudson 

H.D. 

Tribute to Freud 

194pp. Carcanet. £5.95. 

0 856355992 
Helen In Egypt 
304pp. Carcanet. £6.95, 

0 85635 554 2 

Carcanet'a new edition of Tribute to Freud 
(first published in 1970 and reviewed in the 
TLS of March 23, 1973) gives back to H.D.’s 
account of her analysis with Freud its original 
title, "Writing on the Wall’’, and adds “Ad- 
vent”, her addendum to this account, pub- 
lished for' the first time in this country. In 
“Writing on the Wall" H.D. intertwines a par- . 
trait of Freud in the Vienna of the 1930s, short- 
ly before his exile to England, with a poetic and 
evocative description of their analytic sessions, 
which focussed on H.D.’s dreams, memories 
and visions. We see here a Freud concerned 
less with sexuality arid neurosis than with 
myth, religion arid the shared unconscious of 
humankind; H.D. presents the Freud whose 
first (ove was archaeology and whose topogra- 
phy of the human psyche was structured upon 
the mode! of Pompeii, with its layered history 
and buried secrets held intact, 
v '‘Advent*’ is bojh a less poeticized account of 


■' telephones and- doctors, in .the. ritual way j re- and prissy - kedp.hex charged. . .. .J’ Advent*’ 'is both a less poeticized account of 

. malned;out t>fr?acti.toJeanRhys) the novelist . They must ^Iso'haVe contributed io the state H^b’s meetings wity'1 Freud and a more person* • 

married his cousin Max Hamer, and thep life r : of extreme physical disarray Into which she’d al recounting of autobiographical experiences 
became really- dUraal. Her third husband ^fallen ty * hc time David Plante began making which lean heavily towards the occult. Its ira- 

appears to have resembled her in his Inability' notes for. the portrait of her whichappeared In ages are less powerful than those of ‘‘Writing 

to ward off misfortunes, large and. small. A Difficult Women, when forgetfulness and ah- on the Wall”, while the intensity of H.D.’s 
prison sentence for Max resulted from his get- ' ger had her wholly ip their grip. This was in the- interestinnumerology, astronomy and psychic 
dog into bad hands. Jean Rhys herself, around late 197Qs (ahe.dled In 1979, at not far short of ' occurenceS may appeal only, to the aficionados ' 
thistimei spent a week in Hpllowaybua charge . ninety). /This volume of letters stops in 1966,. of her work. Nonetheless, this Is a welcome • 
;df assault; the map upstairs had been hide arid wfceh tKere tijdtArsdm^ -1 fidditioh toV H.jVs • published works and : 

she’d smacked hls face.' ' -i ' . that? .dlit^Mtjtiri^-jsbqut '{)te^ ■ &shte.*wt ’ a number, of themes -and itriiges 

Neighbours , cause her a good -deal '•'•of / 

’ aggravation, between pohjo'illiig her cats and ; ("By -the way >il simply- b&teftft^ the fitstBritish 

, putting It aroupd that she is Mine sort of shady. ! skirts/. Cbwai have a pribhiatiQh rt Wfr*n - 1 

character who’£ "impersonating , a dead; writer;. . looking at you?): It’s a better ^ay’ to remeiribe^ ; $ome twerity - years after; her fine epic poem : 
called Jean Rhys’% Similar annoyances occur ; . her - not as the dotty; weepyen cumMttce %fV ■ Trilogy, a text Much deserves wirW it 


meaning; Helen ceases to be the cause of 
Troy's fall and becomes both the subject and 
object of a search for a truer history; one, 
moreover, in which women can define their 
identity outside the limiting categories pro* 
duced in male mythologies. It thus anticipates 
recent feminist revisions of dominant myths, 
but the fascination of H.D.’s writing is that the 
search is always process rather than product. 
The poem does not offer its meanings readily 
and it perhaps lacks variation in tone and pace. 
Nonetheless, this is a volume which reveals the - 
imaginative depth and cultural breadth ot ‘ 
H.D.'s best verse writing. 


There 

If I got into trouble I was to go to him 
and tell him everything. 

It didn’t matter if I was unhappy, or in love, 
or wanted by the police. I could say , 
’Daddy, I’ve killed a Chinaman’ 
and he’d see what he could do. 

He gave me a knife for my birthday 
and 2 cut my hand on it ; ; 

and flung it away into the long grass, ;• 

.running after it in vain • 
as it started to disappears 

• 1 * . .1 

It was easy to imagine myself 

finding the knife and wearing it on ft® 1 ® 1 . 

; the he had shown me, . . 

but pot so easy when the grass had gro^ 1 

and been cut-many times, ' “ 
the garden gone nqxt door. ; 


A Wealth of personal detail < ' 

Accumulates in fpldArs like' a life of cp® ■ jf ; 


Tills both ebrag 
with neighbours; 
matters as cabl 

clothes lines. A‘H 
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Feminism into fiction: The Women's Press 


Laura Marcus 


The Women’s Press publicity slogan is “live 
authors, live issues 1 ’; this to mark the distinc- 
tion between itsenterprise and Vi rago’s "redis- 
covery of classics". Its first publications were in 
fact re-issued classics: Jane Austen’s Love and 
Friendship , Kate Chopin’s The Awakening. 
The press now concentrates primarily on con- 
temporary fiction (although novels by May 
Sarton and by the excellent, anarchic Sylvia 
Townsend Warner have recently been re- 
printed); a significant number of first novels, 
most of them original paperbacks (the majority 
of Women's Press books, until last year, 
appeared in paperback only), are on its list. 
Publishing policy is adventurous and Che range 
of fiction diverse, and includes work by black 
and non-wcstera writers, many of the novels 
overtly demonstrate an alliance with the 
women's movement and a concern with the 
issues raised by recent feminist theory, helping 
to break down distinctions between theoretical 
work and creative writing. 


At the Women’s Press - while not at Virago 
- literary value is seen as inseparable from 
politics. Many of their authors actively write 
against received definitions of what constitutes 
literary merit, or programmatically set out to 
disrupt literary realism and its assumptions ab- 
out the world. Of course this is precisely the 
endeavour of the majority of post-modernist 
writers, many of them male; the difference lies 
in the political motives behind the anti-realism. 
The male metafictionalisis point to the artifi- 
cial nature of Literary representation, while 
feminist self-conscious fiction is concerned to 
show how literary modes and the history of 
representations have constructed a false image 
of women. One recurrent concern in feminist 
novels is the depiction orcreation of a women ’s 
history and myth (hat have been suppressed in 
the interests of mule dominance. 


. . In The Visitation .(1983; ?24pp. £3. 50, 07043 
3903 X) , Michele Roberts Incorporates female 
figures which patriarchy Has attempted to des- 
troy, literally or otherwise, because their pow- . 
er is threatening: the witch, the spinner/spui- 
ster, the. parthenogenetic goddess, the wiser 
! woman. The radical feminist philosopher Mary 
Daly would seem- to bp ai> influence here, but 
whereas Daly spins off into a matriarchal cos- 
mos, Roberts contains her mythical figures 
' yyifhin the dreams and fantasies of her central 
character, Helen. Helen is a writer, but the 
; voice at The Visitation is not quite hers, nor is it 
. that of sin omniscient narrator. This disembod- 
ied voice transforms scenes of contemporary 
5 London life - bathing. .in Hampstead Heath 
; pond. North. London parties i the Portobello 
Rpad .market - into their counterparts in a 


sdously literary than The Visitation, Baines’s 
novel varies its tone more effectively, and its 
presentation of the world of childhood con- 
trasts nicely with a sharp SHtire on the hospital 
world and its attitudes to women and child- 
birth. 

Anna Livia’s Accommodation Offered 
(183pp. £7.95. Paperback, £3.95. 0 7043 2857 
7 ) was one of twenty titles chosen for this year's 
Feminist Book promotion. In this novel, a 
commentary is provided by a. past of characters 
called the Liberty Boddesses, celestial females 
who manifest themselves in earthly form as 
garden plants and listen with rapt attention to 
the narratives of three women who share a 
house. A generous view of the novel would 
claim that it humorously points to the mixture 
of voyeurism and sympathetic identification 
which comprises the experience of reading it- 
self. More brutally, whimsical fantasy and the 
unmediated “experiences" which make up the 
women’s narratives do not sit happily together. 

These three writers, all of them British, 
work with a hybrid of fantasy and realism. It’s 
easy enough to point to the theoretical and 
feminist ideas informing this mixture - the “au- 
thority of experience" is brought together with 
the power of the mythical and the imaginative. 
“Radical feminist consciousness spirals in all 
directions, dis-covering the past, creating/dis- 
closing the present/future*' , as Mary Daly puts 
it. In literary terms, however, the success of 
this hybrid form varies. Roberts and Baines 
have enough skill and stylistic control to blend 
fantasies and dreams with naturalistic prose; 
they have also remembered that reading for 
the plot can offer some real pleasures. 

There is a very different exploration of fan- 
tasies in the Canadian novelist Joan Barfoot’s 
Dancing in the Dark (1982. 192pp. £3.95. 0 
.7043 3895 5). The novel is a sustained and 
surprisingly compelling interior monologue; its 
speaker. Edna, describes the domestic and 
conjugal routines which constituted her adult 
experience as a dutiful and adoring wife. The 
fantasy of perfection is shattered when she 
■learns of her husband’s 1 infidelity; her jriurder 
-of him, obliquely presented, leads to her incar- 
ceration in the mental hospital where she re- 
counts her tale. The novel ends with her acting 
out the fantasy which she had always seen as a 
.guilty aberration; the dancing of the title. 

• Although,- Barfoot does not overtly offer an 
“awakening” for Bdna (she shares her name 
! with that of Kate Chopin’s heroine in The 
■ Awakening), she does suggest that Edna 
achieves a clearer vision of the realities of her 
. . former life.; The novel is in fact more subver- 
sive than Edna's muted: narration would sug- 
gest; the stabbing of her husband becomes the 
■ ; orgasm she was denied in their sexual rela- 
tions. At othdr moments, Edna maintains her 


good for - he don't finish. He just tuck his chin over 
the paper like he do. Remind me of Pa. 


Celie’s salvation comes from the support of 
other women, particularly that of the- singer 
Shug Avery, who teaches her first to love her 
' own body and then to become independent of 
men and marriage. The plausibility or other- 
wise of Celie's "awakening” does not become 
an issue in the novel, nor does the fairy-tale 
happy ending jar. This is partly due to its 
“fable” quality, partly because Walker con- 
trols form and language so tightly that the mo- 
ments of conversion can be contained. In less 
assured feminist writing the reader can feci 
assaulted by them. 

One of the most striking aspects of The Col- 
or Purple is its manipulation of the epistolary 
form, and the short stories in Walker’s recent 
collection. In Love and Trouble (1984. 160pp, 
£7.50. Paperback, £2.95. 0 7043 2852 6 ) reveal 
considerable technical versatility. Departing 
from black vernacular, or rather its literary 
version, Walker employs a variety of narrative 
voices, tones and tenses, ranging from the 
almost Faulknerian “The Child Who Favoured 
Daughter" , to the disaffected staccato rhythms 
of "Really, Doesn't Crime PayT In other stor- 
ies a father mutilates his daughter after dis- 
covering that she is a white man's lover; an old 
black woman wreaks revenge through magic 
on a white woman who had denied her food 
during the Depression. Black women may be 
doubly oppressed, by black and white men 
alike, but there’s no easy assumption of female 
solidarity across class and racial boundaries. 

The Third Life of Grange Copeland, Wal- 
ker’s first (1970) novel, now published in this 
country for the first time (247pp. £8.95. Paper- 
back, £3.95. 0 7043 2876 3), depicts the fives of 
three generations of a black American family. 
The South they inhabit still retains the struc- 
tures of slavery nearly a century after its aboli- 
tion, and the first part of the novel shows the 
brutalizing effects of systematic degradation 
on men whose initial resolve was to break the 
patterns of violence and hatred set by their 
fathers. The relationship between Orange 
Copeland and'hls grand-daughter opens up the 
possibility of change-, and allows Walker to 
embark on the themes to which she returns in 
later works: the necessity for individual re- 
sponsibility, the movement from repetition to 
progression, the redemptive power of love. 
Powerfully and lucidly written* only occa- 
sionally slipping into polemic, the novel has a 
compelling directness. . 

Toni Cade Bambara’s most recent collection 
of short stories, Gorilla, My Love (1984. 
177pp. £3.95. 0 704339277) Is an upbeat affair. 
Both here and in The Sea Birds Are Still Alive 
(1984. 208pp. £3.95. 0 7043 3944 7), she pre- 
sents black culture as embattled but unbowed. 
Favoured narrator-protagonista are street-wise 
adolescent girls “who don’t take shit from no- 
one 


tion; first to come out, earlier this year, were 
Joanna Russ's The Female Man (214pp. £ 1,95 
0 7043 3949 8 ) and Extra (Ordinary) People 
(161pp. £1.95. 0 7043 3950 1 ), Sally MiUer 
Gearhart's The Wanderground (212pp. £ 1 . 95 , 

0 7043 3947 1) and Jane Palmer's The Planet 
Dweller (147pp. £1.95. 0 7043 3948 X). 
Memoirs of a Spacewoman, by Naomi Mitch- 
ison (160pp. £1.95. 0 7043 3970 6 ), Native 
Tongue, by Suzcttc Hnden Elgin (301pp.£2.5fl. 
07043 3971 4), The Adventures of Alyx, by Jo- 
anna Russ (192pp. £1.95. 0 7043 3972 2), and 
Despatches from the Frontiers of the Femalt 
Mind, edited by Jen Green and Sarah Lcfanu 
(248pp. £2.50. 0 7043 3973 0) are published this 
week. The press’s declared intention in pub- 
fishing science fiction by and about women is 
“to present exciting and provocative feminist 
images of the future that wifi offer an alterna- 
tive vision of science and technology and chal- 
lenge male domination of the science-fiction 
tradition itself'. This highlights the belief that 
control of the forms of literary representation 
is linked to control in the sphere of political 
action; from this perspective, science fiction 
ceases to be “escapist" literature. The redefini- 
tion of the genre also occurs through the ab- 
sence of interest in technology per se, Doris 
Lessing, one of the most articulate spokes- 
women for the genre, has described’ its rele- 
vance as moral, political and aesthetic. Politi- 
cally and morally, Lessing states, it revealsand 
examines the nature and potential of present 
policies, or “scientific and social possibilities". 
Aesthetically, it stretches and fractures literary 
realism, allowing for the exploration of plural 
and flexible realities. Lessing has been an im- 
portant influence on women science fiction 
writers, although the futures she projects ait 
not necessarily those imagined by more radical 
feminists. In Women’s Press science fiction, 
the future is governed by women. The preoc- 
cupations of science fiction are linked to other 
feminist projects; the quest for past matriar- 
chal societies is mirrored by the dream of a 
woman-centred future. Utopianism looks both 
ways. 

Joanna Russ has learned all that a radical 
feminist science fiction writer should know ab- 
out the genre; but this does not prevent The. 
Female Man from being very nearly unread’ 
able. Her prose is a singular affair, marked by 1 . 
simplicity of diction and a remarkable obfusca- 
tion of temporality, context, place, addressed 
addressee, and, ultimately, of the point. Tw 
purpose of Russ’s metaflctional devices only- 
becomes clear when she uses them to antici- 
pate and refute the nnti-femlnist comments of 
her putative critics. But it’s possible to points 
poor writing without attacking feminism. JP* 
is not to imply that feminist theory and fenrin»: 
untouched by.**® 


belief in the comforts of being contained by a 
. . „ . .. , man. Like its violence, then, the novel’s femin- 

. Without this linguistic and mythical appar- ; of feminists Holty ttacl AlHwnj VoTunteer ' 

atus, the novel would be a fairly conventional workers in'a battered wives’ refuge in Seattle 
female kUnstierrprnah, as Roberts traces her who unwittingly become involved with a fer- 
heroine’s progress through childhood, convent rorist organization, draws to its dose with the 


sphOol, Oxford find London. The classic “fertii- i . following .utterance: 



fiction should remain 

other; indeed, it is impossible that this shjhg • 
bo so. In the majority of the Women** Pi**' 
and acquiesce only In the authority of novels the dialogue between the iwo is Mgp/ 

productive, In ; the case of a few no^j ■ 

reader Is being offered feminlsm-by-numbpR. 

i The success of feminist publishing hasb«J 
adequately noted elsewhere (The Wp** 
Press now shares a very .varied field wiffljjy 
prints such as Pandora, Sheba add, 
womep), although it remains tqie (W,. 
women's writipg is more read than 

thnt Iidm hc>nine Familiar to fCWriy : 


youthful protagonists bear no resemblance to 
the alienated teenagers, who have become a' 
; staple Ingredient of white American fiction.' 
These stories are colloquial and ebullient, but 
the humour wjtli which she derides the skewed 
vision of the white world looking in at the black 


. is marred at times by moral sententiousness: of Women’s press novels of fecent yeartj^ 

u,y- goti to takeJcare-of the older folk theftlend of fantasy and realist writing. 

to' : ; cause old folks Ip the nation." •. I'M: \ ” commentary on the creation of plot and$r 


. framework, in the portray ai of relationships . . -issue raised by this klKd Of writing: diameters 
. betWeen women across generations, and iii' its -p wiio'iti j other reacts conform to, traditional 
. striicture: fiashbaqks to 1 earlier periods 
■ Helen’s life are effectively made by means 
reeprreut images ' and objects. Elizabeth : The ;bjat>k Ameriton 


Too mu ch Bambara taken at once can Cause acter and the disruption of fiction’s pretend® 

digestion: she lacks Walker’s ability to vary tp imitate reality. Yet the authors menHoflg :. 
ice and tone. Or it may be that these stories here are prepared to push the novel form 
travel less well; Barbara's descriptions some- s o far; Its limits remain intact. In some t® -* 
times seem to work wholly against her political ances - Frankie Finn's Out on the Pt^v- 
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Archaeology 

Robert Silverbero (Editor). Great Adven- 
tures in Archaeology from Belzonito Woolley 
336pp. Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 007728 6 . □ First 
published in 1966 (and reviewed in the TLS of 
August 25 that year) this well-chosen antholo- 
gy collects together some of the greatest, most 
romantic moments of the history of the “Clas- 
sic. Period" of archaeology: the excavation of 
Herculaneum, the opening of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, the rediscovery of Babylon, the 
undersea dive into the Sacred Well of’ the 
Mayans. Here also are the pictures which 
properly belong to those exciting dRys: 
Leonard Woolley’s colossal excavations of the 
Great Ziggurat of Ur of the Chaldees, Howard 
Carter making the first incision into the 
wrapping of Tutankhamen’s shroud, and 
Schumann's wife adorned in the jewellery dis- 
covered at Troy. Mr Silverberg’s eye for such 
moments of excitement is good; the pnssages 
selected go a long way to explain why armchair 
archaeology was for so long of sach great 
public interest. Take, for instance, the sheer 
suspense in this passage from Carter’s account 
of his great discovery in the Valley of the 
Kings: "slowly, desperately slowly it seemed to 
dj as we watched, the remains of passage de- 
bris that encumbered the lower part of the 
doorway were removed, until at last we had the 
whole door clear before us. The decisive mo- 
ment had arrived. With trembliug hands I 
made a tiny breach in the upper left hand 
comer . . 


Biography and memoirs 

William All! no ham. A Diary, 1824-1889 
Wpp- Penguin. £4.95. 0 14 057025 X. □ 
Aifingham’s diary, long known as a vivid re- 
cord of the conversation of Tennyson and Car- 
lyle, makes a welcome reappearance. The di- 

ll a IL 0 bvi T U ; gift to 50 accomplished an 
wogist as John Julius Norwich, who pro- 

Tf “ en ^uslastic introduction to this re- 
gw tom the 1907 edition. He nukes rather 
■¥»r claims for the “foolish little poet" (Car- 


wherelt' d " P ,! te comme ndations else- 
! hanare P er haps deserved, but there is 
thC gO0d ear for dialogue that made 

S5« “ ° f Wita in.oViXL 
tcrai y society. Itsowes much to Helen Alline- 

edi,i "- 6 ’ " nd ° ne would h "™ 
liked to know more of the texts on which this 

nuxture of d.ary and autobiography was based. 
^Autobiography of Margot Asquith. Edited 

CarteT ldf !nt ™ d “ ction by Mark Bonham 

2 n “Th^- P '.. M ^ thUen - £4 ' 95 ' 0 413 5 8700 
“iS Curz ° n re P° rted to his wife, 

let fly about Margot. ... He severely con- 

demns Asquith for not reading, and Crewe for 
ding and passing, her scandalous chatter.” 
Tbe storm over this Autobiography broke be- 
fore the first volume had even been published; 
and some of Margot’s more staitfing remarks 
appeared only in the serialized version. The 
term septic" originally applied to aspects of 
Lady de Grey s character, was altered to “un- 
sound ; and Lord Salisbury’s remarks about 
tariff reform, while still patently apocryphal, 
were no longer ascribed to the year after that 
great man’s death. For the one-volume 
abridgement (first published in 1962 and re- 
viewed in the TLS of November 9 that year) 
Mark Bonham Carter pruned most severely in 
the later passages. The account, for instance, 
of the Premier waiting for French’s telegram 
the day after Mons has disappeared. The “rare 
candour” of the autobiography, to which the 
editor draws attention in a delightful introduc- 
tion, had limits. Margot did not tell her read- 
ers, if indeed she remembered herself, that in 
May 1915 she had credited Lloyd George with 
“the sweetest nature in the world”. By the end 
of the war most of her political heroes had 
failed her; and some of her diary references to 
them were adjusted before being inserted in 
the Autobiography. Telling ail requires more 
than a.tack of reticence. 


Victor Shklovsky. A Sentimental Journey : 
Memoirs, 1917-1922. 304pp. Cornell Universi- 
ty Press. $9.95. 0 8014 92912. □ Viktor 
Shklovsky died last year in Russia at the age of 
ninety-one. His memoirs of the years of revolu- 
tion, civil war and temporary exile in Berlin 
first appeared in 1923, the English translation 
m 1970 (reviewed in the TLS of June 25 that 
year). This first-hand account, by a leading 
Formalist, of a society in turmoil owes much to 
Sterne - utterly unsentimental , detached , frag- 
mentary, paradoxical, the memoirs tell of ex- 
periences at the. front (where he was severely 
wounded), in Persia and in St Petersburg, phi- 
losophical asides jostling with vivid recollec- 
tions, literary reference with political com- 
ment. Not a Bolshevik himself, Shklovsky is 
often critical of their actions, but as he com- 
ments, “We were all being swept along by a 
river and the whole of wisdom consisted in 
yielding to its current." 


March 18 that year. He remained there for 
over fifty years, depending on his brother for 
food and emerging only at night. Mason died in 
1942 at the age of eighty-four and his diaries, 
which dated from 1895 but which looked back 
to the 1880s, were discovered in the loft of his 
old home by the eighteen-year-old Raleigh 
Trevelyan, who took up the quest for the Her- 
mit. Trevelyan’s researches are set out as a 
story very much in the manner of A Quest for 
Corvo. Trevelyan’s Hermit is not a romantic 
figure, nor does his rural retreat have any pas- 
toral charm. The picture of pre-suburban 
Essex village life is of an amorphous, cruel, 
in-turning society: in his seclusion the Hermit’s 
few pleasures included hearing reports of local 
deaths and hanging out fruit and money on a 
hedge to entice the children. 


Classical studies 


Noel Stock The Life of Ezra Pound 610pp. 
Penguin. £5.95. 0 14 058001 8. □ This biogra- 
pby by one of the most prolific and persistent of 
Pound scholars, was originally published in 
1970 (and reviewed in the TLS of August 21 
that year) just before Pound’s death, and is 
now reissued in time for Pound’s Centenary. 
For fifteen years it has been the standard bio- 
graphical account. Despite recent work on 
Pound’s family history, the CrawfordsviUe 
scandal”, and the personal relationships of 
later years, it remains the fullest, fairest treat- 
ment of Pound’s world, and invaluable for a 
factual insight into the interface between 
Pound’s studies and readings, and the poetry 
which encompassed and expressed that mental 
world. 1 


Raleigh Trevelyan. A Hermit Disclosed. 
308pp. Xanadu. £6.50. 0 947761 04 7. □ This 
aaount of Jimmy Mason, the Hermit of Great 
Qmfieid, a timid recluse who, allegedly when 
disappointed in love, shut himself away among- 
his bee hives in a primitive hut, was first pub- 
lished in 1960 and reviewed in the TLS of 


CL R. Watson. The Roman Soldier. 256pp. 
Thames and Hudson. £6.95. 0 500 27376 
6 . □ It seems to have been a received idea 
among the Romans themselves as much as 
among successive aspirants to their imperial 
mantle that the arts for which they were pecu- 
liarly fitted by nature were those of war and 
government. After Actium it became obvious 
that the new Principate needed a large standing 
army to police the borders of its far-flung 
Empire, and in 13bc service in the legions be- 
came a career open to all Roman citizens, with 
a nominal duration of twenty years, steady pay 
and a lump sum on retirement (sums later 
dwarfed by donatives from emperors whose 
titles depended more and more on the loyalty 
of the Army). The twenty-eight or so legions 
(above 16,000 men) were supported by a 
roughly equal number of provincial auxiliaries, 
and in Rome herself by the praetorian guard, 
urban cohorts, vlgiles; in addition there were 
fleets at Ravenna, Misenum and elsewhere. 
Tne Roman genius for administration ensured 
that what was initially simple and efficient be- 
came progressively more fantastically complex 
and sclerotic, so that it is a great credit to G. R'. 
Watson that in 154 pages of text he reduces 
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a chaos of citations from papyri and inscrip- 
tions, from Vegetius and Ulpian (all recorded 
in Latin in the Notes) to beautiful clarity and 
order. The Roman'Snidier was first published 
in 1969 and reviewed in the TLS of August 28 
that year. 

History 

Elie Kedourie. The Chatham House Version 
and other Middle- Eastern Studies. 502pp. Uni- 
versity Press of New England. £12.75. 0 87451 
304 9. □ Since the first publication of this col- 
lection of essays in 1970 (reviewed in the TLS 
of May 14 that year) "the Chatham House 
version" has become an accepted phrase to 
describe the view of modem Middle Eastern 
history given currency by the late Arnold 
Toynbee and widely adopted during the 1930s 
by what may be called the British official clas- 
ses. Put in crude terms the Chatham House 
version maintains that Britain (and other 
European states) swindled the Arabs during 
and after the First World War. It was Toyn- 
bee’s especial sin, Kedourie indicates, that he 
provided a respectable academic basis for the 
fanciful and doctrinaire views of many British 
intellectuals and officials. 

Toynbee himself replied to Kedourie' s 
charges in a review of the first edition of The 
Chatham House Version. Toynbee argued, in- 
ter alia , that Kedourie overestimated the im- 
portance of the views, correct or otherwise, of 
the British official classes; Britain’s policy in 
the Middle East was shaped by the decline of 
British power; withdrawal was inevitable. In a 
preface to this new edition Kedourie denies 
that inevitability can be an explanation and 
insists that British policies were a matter of 
choice. 

Choice is one of the three pillars of what may 
be called the Kedourie version, an account of 
modern Middle Eastern history elaborated in a 
number of books and articles beginning with 
England and the Middle East in 1956. Without 
choice, writes Kedourie, history would “lose 
its savour and the historical enterprise would 
.be a pointless recital of inevitabilities*’. As he 
stums in essays such as “Minorities” the fate of 
human beings is controlled not by impersonal 
history but by the 'ambitions and fantasies of 
other human beings. The second pillar is pro- 
fessiqbaUsm 7 the painstaking aiarch of the 


leaders, as well as for Lady Mount batten’s re- 
lief work during the Punjab migrations and 
massacres that followed Partition, make this, 
inevitably, an Anglocentric although liberal- 
minded account of what it was like to be at the 
centre of events during one of the most signifi- 
cant periods in post-war history. Campbell- 
Johnson secs the British as leaving gracefully 
and in a flood of goodwill; but then as Rajago- 
palachari, Mountbatten’s successor as Gov- 
ernor-General pointed out, if the British 
hadn’t handed over power when they did, there 
would have been no power to hand over. 

Robert Graves and Alan Hodge. The Long 
Week-end, A Social History of Great Britain 
1918-1939. 472pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 0 09 
161911 4. □ Of its type - amateur contempor- 
ary social liistory - The Long Week-End, origi- 
nally' published in 1940 (Rnd reviewed in the 
TLS of November 16 that year), is a classic, full 


Japan 

Henry Scoit Stokes. The Life and Death of 
Yukio Mishima. 271pp. Penguin £3.95. 0 14 
007248 9. Yukio Mishima. Yukio Mishima on 
Hagakure : The samurai ethic and modern 
Japan. Translated by Kathryn Sparling. 144pp. 
Penguin. £2.95. U 14 004923 1. □ On Novem- 
bers. 1970, the bloodily decapitated corpse of 
the Japanese novelist and playwright Yukio 
Mishima lay on the floor of an upstnirs room at 
the headquarters of the Japanese Self-Defence 
Forces in central Tokyo. After holding n gener- 
al to ransom and compelling him to parade his 
men to listen to a fiery - but ineffective - 
ultra-nationalist harangue from Mishima, the 
writer turned on his heels, re-entered the 
building and ritually disembowelled himself. 
His second, one of Mishima’s 100-strong band 
of para-military students who had trained with 
the Self-Defence Forces, struck his leader’s 



An illustration of Widgeon by C. F. Tunnicllffe, RA taken from Portrait of a Country Artist by Ian Nlall 
.(160pp. Gollancz, £6.95: 0 S75 03964 X), first published in 1980. 


of Information, mainly creamed from the 
newspapers, and studded with memorable 
phrases. Professional historians following later, 
above , all, Charles Mqwar, in the first achol- 
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< archives and the metlculpus use of documents- , arly study of the inter-war years published in 
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. a quality demonstrated in , , for example, his 
.much quoted-essay oft Sa'adZaghlul and the ■ 
[Britiab. And the third is Kedourie’s hatred of 
) pretence arid In particular, of = the humbug of 
: • intellectualS-. ld murder ait innocent is wicked 
,' bqt to pretend the act is for the greater good of 
mankiftd is unforgiveable. For 'Kedourie the 1 
Grand Inquisitor poses no problem. 

It is a striking tribute to its author that the 
Kedourie Version has advanced in thirty years 
from, being regarded as a clever, but essentially 
perverse interpretation of Middle Eastern his- 
tory, to being accepted as the raost authorlta- 
^ five account of the events it describes./ ,r 
.AlaW Campbell- Johnson. Mission ■ with 
Mountbatten. 383pp.Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 
; 0241 115361. □ Current nostalgia for the Last 
. .Days of the RUj may usefully be supplemented , 
'even dispefled. by Alan Campbell -John son’s 


1955 , seized bn it gratefully. But the systematic 
study .of social history has developed- greatly 
since the Second World ^Var and the profess- 
ionals have engaged more- boldly with their, 
own contemporary world:, fyabkiy. there are. 
npw better, if not necessarily more readable, 
books around, most riiotably John Stevenson's 
volume In the neW Penguin Social History of 
' . Britain. Hie major problem with amateur his- 
tory is that giving way to effect (one could 


;-ftom,being regarded as a Clever, but essentially never say “striving" when speaking of these 

perverse interpretation of Middle Eastern his- . two brilliant stylists) takes precedence over 
; tory, to being accepted as the raosUuthocita- ; getting it right, the first .and far from simple 
five account of the events it describes. dutv of the Dfftf ess tonal: inaccuracies stand and. 


duty of the professional: inaccuracies stand and, . 
more critically,! flat contradictions are left un- 
resolved. Thus , ' pushing . double! exaggeration 
into double error, Graves and Hodge say of the 
' 1918 election: “the Opposition to the'Coalition 
Government had not had time to raise its head 


WTVII — . w » Uiuvilt lauvi uwi liuu tw^iuuw iid 

.record of the circumstances m'.wtychlwp ceri- ■ . from . the dust into which the Defence of the 
turies ofBritisbtule y^rc brought to an end... .Realm Act had crushed it; so (hat ip most 
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head off in the customary way - but clumsily, 
taking several strokes - and was then beheaded 
himself,. Among the journalists who were on 
the. scene of the carnage within minutes was 
Mishima’s friend, the Times correspondent 
Henry Scott Stokes. Stokes later wrote , a 
biography and literary critique of Mishima 
(first published in 1975 and, reviewed in the 
TLS of April 11 that year) which is now re- 
issued in paperback, presumably to capitalize 
on pie recrudescence of Interest which IS likely 
to follow the distribution of the film Mishima. 
Penguin Have alsp reprinted Mishima on Haga- 
kure (first published in 1977 and reviewed in 
the TLS of December 16 that year), a miscel- 
lany of lectures and essays on a sevententh- 
century treatise on the samurai code.. 

Mishima remains. a paradox, repellent yet 
attractive.. Taken over as a child by an over- 
bearing invalid grandmother who compelled 
-him to 1 Spend five years at her bedside, -elbow- 
ing his mother away, Mishlina Was a puny boy 
who in adult life compensated for earlier feel- : 
lags of physical inferiority by ferocious muscle- 
man exercises. He Was once photographed 
wearing nothing but loincloth, boots, and 


warrior (hit). Peaceful post-war Japan allowed 
expression only to the former. Hence his re- 
cruitment of his own sludcnl samurai force, 
whose lush uniforms he designed himself. At 
the same time be begun to write his last work, 
the tetralogy called the Sea of Fertility through 
a young hero who dies and is repeatedly rein- 
carnated. Mishima docs not seem to have been 
particularly religious, and the third volume, 
The Temple of Dawn, set ugninst the back- 
ground of Thai Buddhism, is heavy with in- 
digested theology; the English reader is irre- 
sistibly reminded of Rider Haggard. But death 
and dissolution preside over The Sea of Fertil- 
ity , ns they do over much of Mishima’s writing, 
flic spilling of intestines, when it came, 
seemed like the ineluctable consequence of a 
lifetime spent anticipating it, hoping for it. 

The Stokes biography is a personal account, 
and there has been much documentation made 
available on Mishima since it was first pub- 
lished , but it remains the best book on Mishiou 
for Western readers, well-informed, cnthu&ia- 
tic, compassionate, but not taken in. 

Music 

Constant Lambert. Music Hoi 287pp. The 
Hogarth Press. £4.95. 0 7012 0603 9. 0 Cbo- 
stant Lambert made his reputation with 7to 
Rio Grande when he was only twenty-two; 
Music Hoi (first published in 1934 and re- 
viewed in the TLS. of April 12 that year), the 
only literary classic of the early twentieth-cen- 
tury English music renaissance, appeared 
when he was twenty-eight. It was an extraor- 
dinary achievement but, sadly, marks the high 
point of his artistic creativity. He set out to 
study the music of the 1920s from the perspec- 
tive of the 1930s; but Music Ho f is much more 
than that. It is, above all, as its subtitle makes 
clear, “a study of music in decline". Although 
popularly supposed to be a rebel, Lambert 
quickly emerged as more of an “heir", to bor- 
row the terminology used at the time by 
Vaughan Williams and Holst. He saw what it 
took others decades to see, that for all the 
polemics and manifestos for and against one or 
other of the new styles of music - from the 
nationalists to the “Official Revolution 11 of 
Schdnberg- the fundamental purpose of muao 
itself was in danger of being eroded. On the 
one hand it was being battered by the “appall- 
ing popularity" of the new mechanical mews 
of reproducing music, and, on the other, Mr 
fering from the deliberate isolation of so many 
modern composers. Music Hoi remains u 
essential comment on this decisive moment 
the, history of Western music, especially tw 
those who feel that we are now in what UO’ 
bert feared would be a "psychological cUl-o® - 
sac". 


Religion 

Peter Levi. The English Bible 
•222pp. Worthing: Churchmnn. 

015 5,; □ Peter Levi reprints portions f .?■[. 
• ture in English translations from Tynaare _ 

1534, whose title ns begetter of the Author^ 
Version of 1611 is immediately evident,^ 
Coverdale’s (the. first full Bible In Eng ) 

1535, whose Psalms are still rightly 
in. the Book of Common Prayer, 05 

excerpts from other sixteenth-century 
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A pragmatic Popular Educat 


John Sutherland 

A history of modern literature (especially fic- 
tion) could be written around the disinclination 
of the British public to buy books. To the de- 
spair of the publishing and retail trade, Britons 
will beg, borrow and steal; but they will not pay 
for reading matter what they quite readily shell 
out for their whisky, cinema, theatre, tele- 
vision and newspapers. Nor is it just the philis- 
tines who are stingy about books. Shortly be- 
fore his death, George Orwell - a bookman if 
ever there was one - calculated that he spent 
annually less on books than on the Woodbines 
that were killing him (around £11 a year). 

To the reflective mind, there is nothing il- 
logical in the paradox of wanting books, but 
not wanting to buy them. Most new books 
which are bought at hardback prices - particu- 
larly novels - are read only once by any one 
person. And yet, they are among the more 
durable products of western civilization 
Books usually look better than their owners 
after fifty years. Public libraries reckon a hard- 
back is good for 150 borrowings before it falls 
apart. Buying a new hardback book for person- 
al consumption is as irrational as buying a taxi 
lo go out for the evening. 

Historically, the book trade has found va- 
rious means to circumvent purchaser resist- 
ance. The most successful has been the public 
lending library, which gives its users the com- 
forting Illusion that they are getting books for 
nothing. In fact, like free education, library 
books are paid for indirectly by rates and taxes. 
Hie major expansion of the public library sys- 
tem In Great Britain followed the 1956 Roberts 
report, itself an outgrowth of the great nationa- 
bMg Initiatives of the post-war Labour Gov- 
ernment. But the British public's addiction to 
“rowing books goes back further, to the 
commercial circulating libraries of the 
rlKleeiith century. These rested on that 
surdity of publishing history, the tbree- 
wrne novel selling at 31s 6d. Enormously'' 
**P®nslve (about £60 in current value) the 
“fee-decker effectively discouraged buying 
w herded consumers into the library system. 
Bntish efficiency in lending books has 
®»rmcd patterns of purchase which have 
J'wped elsewhere in otherwise comparable 
^ tries. The Americans, for instance, de- 
™pea the book club - an institution which 
new. been allowed properly to lake off in 
‘ In t0e absence of a “comprehensive 
effident public library system, the French 

SnW?! 8 a u° more used to buying their 
fern 1 , £ ln 8 c0 onper, soft-covered 
Burial n kritato has the borrowing of 
naintnp reading matter been inst i 1 11 ( tonal - 
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suX p Patronage creates a secure system of 1 
^ nut jt also means small editions, high . 
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Writer ’ 14 4080 mc nns that one 1 
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fashion. There are times s 
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^ ke S^lS U ^ tIVe Paperback book- 
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iterate adults facing the pros- 

^h;nothing to do for the 
wd 185ft., the 
George Rout^ 
libraries of cheap 
hovels, and cither light 

■ >ttom price of one shill- 
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m reader; (It is signifi- 
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Railway reading became a byword in the 

- h r n,Ury f ° r ,h ' P>«a 

c ^/V'7"""™ 1 and near-por- 
»n mJ. H Smith were eiven the 

■ Z7° y inexplicably^ retain to 

v hc BH .la 184 °" COndition ,ha > 'h=y purtfied 
he British rail traveller’s source of readme 

n no™*' !? the ,! 830s and 1840s - worthy but 
p or reader of books became a target forwell- 

- meaning authorities who ronreived bookTas 

- he cheap. Foremost were Charles Knight and 

it led.! tv. y ‘ he Difftlslon of Useful Know- 
's ^ party ' chea P b0 °l« were not 

hedonistic indulgence but a means to raise the 

I ? Tl The chca P. self-improving 

book has for the last 150 yeaishad an honoured 
t role in British culture (honoured, but not al- 

ITu*: CharIes ^ ni 8^*. 'ike many of 
. !!! pm «nthropic successors, went banknipt), 

- Topically these books were not reprints, but 

' °"S in T IS t J a . ,lored t0 ^ needs °f ‘heir semi- 
skilled audience. 

i A major contradiction in the condition of 
cheap, and especially paperback, books is their 
* disposability. The Germans have a useful com- 
pound word for them, Wegwerfliteratur, 
throw-away literature”. But psychologically it 
b very tlifficrtuo throw away books, however 
little they cost. The urge is to keep them, to 
compile a “library”. It was this bibliophile 
hoarding instinct that Ernest Rhys aimed at 
with his Everyman series in 1906. Essentially, 
what Everyman promised was that the middle^ 
cIbk reader might assemble a personal Ubraiy 
of handsomely printed classics which would 
have the same relationship to the great institu- 
nonal and aristocratic collections as the semi- 
detached garden does to Sissinghuret or Kew. 

It would perhaps not be too much of an over- 
simplification to say that railway reading, use- 
ful knowledge and Eveiymans classics com- 
bine in the mid-twentieth-century phenomenon 
of the Penguin book. 

. Few publishers fast fifty years, and only one 
paperback publisher has managed it. Penguin 
have every right to the self-congratulation they 
are now heaping on themselves. To have sur- 
vived so long supplying the cheapest books in 
the market is a notable commercial feat. To 
have also supplied the very best books Is a 
marvel. 

Among their promotional bundle of 
anniversary material, Penguin have drawn up a 
chronology of milestones and landmarks. It 
presents the serene unfolding of a brilliant idea 
whose time had come when Allen Lane 
launched his first ten volumes in July, 1935. 
Smooth crescendo is the pattern it would have 
us see In the firm's growth. But for those not 
directly involved in celebration, it makes more 
sense to see Penguin's progress as a series of 
discontinuous phases. Negotiating its changes 
of character and the crises which accompany 
them has been a greater achievement than any- 
thing suggested by the gross statistics (50 mil- 
lion copies sold last year, for instance) with 
which we are-currently bombarded. . 

The origins have the neatness of folklore. 
Returning in 1934 from a weekend with 
Agatha Christie, Lane - a man notoriously 
prone to boredom - was made to wait an hour 
at Bxeter station. History does not tell ufi, but 
presumably the bpr was closed. He was app- 
alled at the selection which the Smith’s book- 
stall offered him-, and as a publisher saw tiis 
opportunity. The primal Idea of Penguin^ then, 
was as the kind of good read which would 
beguile a train journey fof the painless expend- 
iture of sixpence (then the price of ten 
cigarettes). Lane had learnt his publishing with . 
the Bodley Head, arid Penguin books as 
physical objects were accordingly rather super- 
ior. But the original motive was^ commercially 
opportunistic. The book trade was not cheered 
by Lane’s cut-price opposition to the standard 
half-crown reprint (invariably brought out by 
the parent hardback firm); George Orwell ar- ; 
ticulated a common fear that if successful, Pen- 
guin Would upset a publishing applecart whose 
balance depended on high prices. “It is”, he 
observed, “a great mistake to imagine that 
cheap books are good for the book trade.” 

The two standard biographical accounts of 
Lane (by W. E. Williams and J. E. Morpurgo) 
ciaimthatthe TLS was “curt” and “dismissive” 

about Penguins in July 1935. In fact, tbe paper 

described thd first batch of ten fairly enougb aS ' 

series of sixpenny reprint.-, ; j .boutidJn , .|t 


or 


Stiff paper covers, printed in two colours 
which slip into the pocket”. But what is striking 
in the TLS announcement is its conceptual 
vacancy. It was not until the mid-1950s that the 
term “paperback" (often compounded with 
1 revolution") became current usage. Penguins 
grew to maturity without anyone in the book 
trade or the reading public having to put any 
other name to them. 

• inUial commer cial breakthrough 

m 1935 is, like the story of Lane on the railway 
platform, again legendary. The Woolworth’s 
buyer was not impressed by the dummy shown 
him. But he consulted his wife; she thought 
they were pretty books, and he trusted her 
intuition. Boosted by Woolworth’s orders, the 
first ten Penguins sold fast: within six months 
the company had cleared a million copies. But 
the character of the firm in its first year was 
wsenually that of bargain-price reprint pub- 
lisher. The quality of Lane’s early copyrights 
was not consistently high, and by the time of 
the third batch of ten. in March 1936, it was 
sinking into the distinctly low-brow and trivial. 

A criticai change of identity came in May 
1937, with the first Pelican, Shaw’s Intelligent 
Woman s Guide to Socialism. The inspiration 
came from W. E. Williams (one of many 
talented publishers at Penguin who were over- 
shadowed by the flamboyant Lane). Williams’s 
pnnapal interest was adult education, and he 
was later to be one of the architects of the Arts 
Council. The Pelican non-fiction line supplied 
a tone both fashionably leftish and intellec- 
tually omnivorous. The projected reader was 
now the would-be well-read man, furnishing 
his mind and his bookshelves at a modest price. 
Pelicans aligned Lane with philanthropic pub- 
lishers like Charles Knight, evangelists for 
whom books were instruments of popular 
enlightenment. The extraordinary period of 
growth the new development heralded con- 
tinued in 1937 with the first of the Penguin 
Specials’ , Germany Puts the Clock Sack , by 
tne American foreign correspondent, Edgar 
Mowrer. The Specials combined the authority 


of books with the topicality of political journal- 
ism. They were, in a word, pamphlets, and 
their urgency matched the fast-breaking Euro- 
pean crisis. 

Penguin had a good war. The high print runs 
of the Specials led to an extremely favourable 
paper allocation. By the patriarchal standards 
of his profession, Allen Lane was a young and 
alarmingly vigorous publisher. But hc was 
somewhat too old, and far too valuable a prop- 
agandist, to serve in the armed forces. Ministry 
control suppressed any potential rivals, while 
privileging Penguin with many of the functions 
of a state publisher. Britain’s answer to the 
American government’s Armed Services Edi- 
tions programme was simply to give Penguin its 
head. In addition to his slill-growing general 
list, Lane devised the Forces Book Club. Its 
monthly offerings compare favourably with the 
stuffy, long-format classics which the GI was 
expected to go to war on. 

But where other houses might have held on 
for the duration , profiteering where the oppor- 
tunity arose, Penguin used the war to diversify 
and Innovate. In spite of austerity, the sump- 
tuous King Penguins were introduced in 1939. 
1940 saw the arrival of Penguin New Writing 
and 1941 Puffin Story Books. These were the 
brainchildren of various subordinate talents 
(Nikolaus Pevsner, John Lehmann, Eleanor 
Graham). But the clear fact Is that Penguin 
Books defined itself decisively in the seven 
years when Lane himself was most firmly in 
charge, while his brothers, together with most 
of the company’s middle management, were 
away in the forces. 

, P en £ u m had its first significant anniversary 
in 1945, a good year for jubilation. The com- 
memorative booklet Ten Years of Penguins (by 
E. Segrave) stressed that Penguin was no * 
longer a printer of other people's books, but an 
independent house originating 80 per cent of 
its titles. It was now probably the country's 
most prestigious publisher, as much respected 
as the BBC And its domajn extended far 
beyond the' mere provision of cheap reading 
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matter. Penguins were intimately involved 
with the country's post-war democratic yearn- 
ings. According to Attlee, whose nationalizing 
government came to power in the same month 
as Penguin's tenth anniversary, “after the 
Workers' Educational Association, it was 
Lane and his Penguins which did most to get us 
into office”. 

Penguin's status in the immediate post-war 
period was unequalled by that of any previous 
publisher. When the ten-volume set of Shaw’s 
plays was issued in July 1946. queues formed 
outside London branches of Smith's, waiting 
for the shops to open. A million copies were 
sold in six weeks. E. V. Rieu’s translation of 
the Odyssey was published as the first volume 
of Penguin Classics in January 1946. Lane ex- 
pected to lose money on it. In fact , the Odyssey 
went on to sell two-and-a-quarter million 
copies over the next twenty years and was, 
until Lady Chatterley ‘s Lover, the firm’s single 
best seller; (with a “radically revised” cover it 
will lead an ambitious reissue of the Classics 
this summer). Not one copy out of ten bought 
can have been read. And it was bought by the 
million not because it was Homer, or Homer in 
clear English, or Homer at Is 6d, but because it 
was a Penguin. 

By now. Penguin's products were paper- 
backs which sold like hardbacks. All self- 
respecting bookshops had a Penguin annexe, 
effectively a shop within the shop. Things were 
different in the United States, where Robert de 
Graffs Pocket Books had been launched in 
1939. De Graff aimed specifically at non-book- 
shop outlets such as news-stands, drug stores 
and department stores. Pocket .Books, and 
their 25-cent competitors, sold like magazines 
and were issued montlily in vast over-supply. 
Unlike hardback books, their shelf life was 
short, and many if not most were destined to be 
returns. Their appeal was enhanced by taste- 
less pictorial covers which were routinely de- 
plored and mocked by the British book trade. 

What de Graff invented, (hough, was the 
mass-market paperback-, as we now know it. In 
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their coming-of-age house history. The Pen- 
guin Story (1956), Harmondsworth cast a com- 
placently doleful eye at their peers over the 
Atlantic: 

cut-throat competition continues in the American 
paperback industry, and will doubtless end with the 
elimination of the weaker membeis of the pack and 
the stabilisation of a handful of big operators making 
a good thing out of a noisome commodity with 
which, by comparison, the “horror comic" is as 
innocuous as a parish magazine. 

Secured from any such cut-throat competition 
by its domination of the British paperback 
market, Penguin paraded in sober typo- 
graphical covers and took pride in the small- 
ness of its average print run of 40,000. 

Its twenty-fifth anniversary saw Penguin in- 
stalled as a British institution, dedicated to 
“the solid responsibility of building up a com- 
prehensive Popular Educator". Fortunately, 
solid responsibility was not the whole story. It 
had been Orwell’s complaint in 1946 (frus- 
trated as he was in his attempts to find a pub- 
lisher for Animal Farm) that British publishers 
were collectively ‘‘gutless’’. Fear of showing 
bad form made them voluntary establishment 
lackeys. In 1960, Penguin none the less issued 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, daring the Director 
of Public Prosecutions to prosecute. It was a 
crusading gesture which involved some person- 
al risk to Lane. The year before, in the United 
States, the Chatterley bonanza had revealed 
the unacceptable face of American publishing. 

At least half-a-dozen paperbackers plundered 
the unprotected Lawrence copyright, demon- 
strating, as one legal commentator put it, “the 
ethics of the wolf pack”. Penguin, by contrast, 
fought the trial as the vindication of a classic 
writer by the people’s publisher, The trial had 
its pomposities and hypocrisies. But Penguin 
came out of it enhanced. Not since Vizeteliy 
had a British publisher stood by an author so 
courageously. (Allen’s mentor John Lane had 
certainly not imperilled himself for poor Oscar 
Wilde, in Ms hour of heed.) \ 

The publicity and cash generated by the ao- 
qulttal of Lady Chatterley prepared the way for 
a massively profitable flotation of Penguin as a 
public company in 1961. Profits apart, the 
1960s were to be a tricky decade for the firm. 
Lane accepted the change from autocratic to 
constitutional leadership with bad grace. He 
disliked the pictorial covers which his clever 
underling Tony Godwin introduced in the 
1960s. He disliked 'some of the books now 
carrying the Penguin; imprint. In the most 
famous infantile tantrum in modem publishing 
history, he mounted a midnight raid on his own 
warehouse and destroyed a van-load of Sinfi 
cartoons that he particularly hated. Irritation . 
with Godwin culminated in -an open power 
struggle in 1967. The insubordinate young pub- 
lisher, was bested and sent on his way. with a 
handshake which was “golden but otherwise 
very limp". It was to be the last great assertion 
of tradition over the modem age at Harmonds- 
worth. ' 

As J. E. Morpurgo records fa his frank 
biography King Penguin (1979), Lane was tor- 
mented by coming to the end of his career with 
no son to inherit Penguin. Publishers are natur- 
al dynasts. As the young Allen Williams, Lane 
had himself been' adopted to enter and even-. 

• tuhliy take oyer hie “uncle? John Lapp’s .Bqd?;.: . 

ipy Hehd. But AUeol^anecould find no sucres- • 

; 1 sbr . bf could not bring himself to tnist those hp , 
found. Various schemes yien toyed with and; 

; ' discarded the most imaginative in 19^7. Penf 
: gain, Lane determined, should be converted 
tatQ.a university trust. The project came tanta- 
HzJngly near fruition with the: assistance of 
Richard Hoggart, Tfte ides was that Lane 
should sell bis 700,000 shares to a consortium 
of academic trustees at two-think their value. 
He would subsequently retain managerial con- 
: trol with, Hoggart, presumably as his -good 
angel i Effectively, Penguin tauld be owned by 
a committee of Vice-Charibellors, functioning 
like (he Syndics of the Cambridge University 
.Press. The whole .promising venture ; felj 
through ^ben the chosen university gftndee$ 
declined to pledge tievertp sell to tores Lane 
bequeat hed them . Denied tills last pertxtual 
- obedience to bis will, Lane withdrew.: v 'f • 
..-.The academic trust Idea reflects tKe : ;:eXn 
V traordinarily high esteem which BritishyuhfVer- 


era. Peter Mayer, now Chief Executive, 
would, I imagine, no more think of handing 
over today’s Penguin Books to the Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors than he would donate it to 
Bob Geldof to feed the Ethiopians. Nor would 
any sane person nowadays think academic 
trusteeship a workable proposition. But it’s 
nevertheless interesting to speculate on how 
Penguin would have done under Hoggart’s 
plan. Assuming that it resisted entryism by the 
kind of radicals who helped scupper Penguin 
Education, the firm would probably have de- 
veloped as something midway between the 
Open University and the Oxford University 
Press. It's hard to believe that Penguin Univer- 
sity Press would have turned in the kind of 
profits the company made last year; nor that it 
would take as much pride as it now does in the 
selling performance of the The'F-Plan Diet. 
Had it remained solvent, a university-adminis- 
tered Penguin would presumably have kept 
puritanically close to the Popular Educator 
ideal, a role which no British publisher is now 
concerned with. Hoggart has written elo- 
quently about Penguin's contribution to mid- 
twentietb-century British culture (most recent- 
ly in the Observer of July 28). But his reflect- 
ions stop with Lane’s death. He bas not, as far 
as I know, given a public opinion on Penguin 
since 1970. It would be worth having his verdict 
on the firm as it has developed under commerc- 
ial curatorship over the last fifteen years. 

At the time of his death in 1970, Lane had 
made no definite arrangements for Penguin’s 
future other than opening negotiations with 
Longman Pearson. In the face of opposition 
from the family the deal went through and 
Penguin was swallowed by the conglomerate 
six weeks after its founder's funeral. “For me”, 
wrote W. E. Williams, “the Penguin image can 
never be the same again. The missionaries 
have gone and the merchandisers have taken 
over." This fall was bad enough. But even 
worse was that under the merchandisers Pen- 
guin suffered its most severe financial crisis 
ever. In 1975, the management was forced into 
a programhie of retrenchment in the face of 
fierce competition add double-digit inflation. 

The last ten years have seen a new phase, 
beginning in 1975, with the acquisition of the 
American publishing house, Viking. Penguin’s 
advertisements of the period make instructive 
reading, surrendering as they do all the 
nationalist complacency of Lane’s era. “Hie 
creation of Viking-Penguin Inc.’’, it was 
announced, “is more than a merger. It is also a 
portent. It is the way by which quality pub- 
lishing can flourish in the years to come. Pen- 
guin and Viking recognise that the forum for 
English language publishing is not the United 
Kingdom or the USA but the English speaking 
world.” Penguin henceforth defined Itself as a 
multi-national, with super-efficiency as its 
ideal. This new vision was confirmed in 1978, 
with the appointment of Peter Mayer as Chief 
Executive. Mayer’s publishing background 
1 was in America, with Pooket Books and Avon. 
Oir coming to office, he made it clear that hi 
. was not overawed by British institutions. As 
his own promotional material puts it: “on his 
arrival he developed a n eft and aggressive pub- 
lishing policy for the company which empha- 
sized a wider range of books and a modem 
targeted marketing strategy, a risk-oriented 
stance vfcd-vis acquisitions, and flexible 
app&a&iqs to, formats and Ipricfng”. .The 
i jargotj Is father mysterious, but the general 
■ ftieaning is dear enbugh. Mayer took Penguin 
by; the whiff of the neck and shook it into 
• - profitability. ■>; 

. , Mayer evidently saw the need to American- 
ize Penguin. In the United States, post-war 
paperback.pubUshing had aystallized into two 
distinct forms: the mass-market paperback (as 
. originated by de Graff) aimed at the millions, 
and the quality” ot trade paperback (usually 
credited tq Jason Epstein) catering for the 
discriminating reader. Forfour decades, Ron-; 
guin had contrived to fuse tbe two into its own 
‘ hnique kind of book, Btft now; the dagger was 
1 ^ to emergence of dynamic, clearly 

M^^e r s : 1 ip -^fftafaj - (pjtf ; dnd 

•; between .twq^pofo' llngering.qrt aa^nfoeV’; 

, : . !lK;> • 'i-W 


guin traditions. It was W. E. Williams's boast 
that in its golden years, Penguin’s was “a silent 
revolution sustained by no dium-beating, no 
pressurised sales campaigns, no competitive 
gimmicks, not even by market research". Hm 
is the yet uncoined word Williams gropes for. 
Mayer allocated an unprecedented £40,000 for 
promotion, and hyped The Far Pavilions 
outrageously. Pre-publication advertisements 
declared it “a unique event in Penguin pub- 
lishing, in paperback publishing and quite 
conceivably in the history of publishing", The 
hook (a goodish romnnee of love in India) was 
packaged as “A Gone with the Wind of the 
North West Frontier". Alien gimmicks (give, 
away chapters and tube station posters) were 
enlisted to excite lhc British reading public. 
The Far Pavilions was produced eccentrically 
in “B" format (too large for the pocket) ud 
was embellished with a cover in the “bosom 
and bottoms” style that Lane detested. It war, 
in point of fact, no more unique in the history 
of publishing than the Sun’s page three is in (be 
history of journalism. But it was a unique 
enough event at Harmondsworth. 

The point that Mayer was making was (hit 
from now on Penguin must ditch its -old 
publishing ways if they got in the way of selfiog 
books. Historically, what he has done is to lead 
(or drag) Penguin into a third major phased 
its existence. It all began fifty years ago with 
Lane's simple commercial initiative, the six- 
penny reprint. There followed institutionaliza- 
tion, a complex process involving all sorts of 
social responsibilities and utopian expecta- 
tions. Peter Mayer has now de-institutional- 
ized Penguin, freeing it to be nothing more 
than a supremely good paperback publisher. 
This does not mean he has vandalized the firm 
(much), or imported wholesale from America 
the “noisome commodity” that makes 8 honor 
comic look like a parish magazine. But he bas 
unfettered Penguin from its binding pari 
practices and heritage. As far as one can make 
out, Penguin’s policy is now above all prag- 
matic, or “flexible”, to use Mayer’s preferred 
term. In 1985, a Penguin may be a 
mass-market paperback, an expensive quality 
paperback, or a special-interest trade paper- 
back. It may even be an old-fashioned Pen- 
guin, if that is what the market calls for, Quick 
reflexes would seem to be the virtue rosj 
prized at Harmondsworth nowadays; tbe Had 
of fast work, for example, which led to five « 
the Booker candidates being pBperbaB*d 
within a week of announcement In 1980. _ 
It is not mere sentimentality to lamedl U* 
cultural decline off Penguin. That there o» 
been a falling-off is undeniable. 

Imagine Neil Kinnock prime minister in Wj 
declaring “my victory has been brought bdow 
by the Open University ond Peter Mjjo* 
books”? But, to be honest, Penguin Book* 
probably changed rather less than the Law 
Party over the last forty years. On Allen Law 
death, Richard Hoggart described P en iF? 
bade assumption up to 1970 as “you can 
contact with others by trying to speak sitmpj 
to them”. Honest communication woulj 
was thought, help build decent cornuau^ , 
Penguin is no longer involved In that »n 
enterprise. But it still provides bob fly- 
boats at lower cost than any other puDhsaP; , 
And that Is certainly something W pJjlL.b 
Predicting the future of the 
notoriously tricky. But it is certain . 
trnin! revived hv Mnver_ will be CeBlTd -5 



guinj revived by Mayer, will be cenu'^.^ \ 

chariges, They are now without q ue ^ . 
most important single publisher In 
Change would seem to be long dvw^v ^ 
selling of books in Britain ik currency ^ 
same state as international air travel 
; 1970s. The market is controlled -by « 
ally high price for the product. 
the, book industry (of which to tb* 
imposition of VAT is a first ^ 

' ; abolition of tire ,NBA. wifl be thd seen*) 

( hot intiefipitely be held off. y • 

i ’ . In this. context* to niost rec^t ^^ 

. Penguin are portentous- IpMaytius : 

. acquired, ampng other properties., ^ 
hardback publishing hbuses olHaini ^ j 

: terrii and Michael Joseph- N 

' . flushed with recent success, Pengui n • 

• tioqff to bp fc 1970s style ^ i 

1 lUuSaimi between bardbari^ :jj j. 
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Send-up’s ascent 


Terence Hawkes 

LINDA HUTCHEON 

ATheory of Parody: The teachings of 

twentieth-century art forms 

143pp. Methuen. £12.95 (paperback, £5.95). 

0416370802 

At its best, parody ranks os a peculiarly 
penetrative kind of criticism. Yet in an age 
intensely aware of the complexities surround- 
ing that activity, the precise nature of parody 
becomes notoriously difficult to determine. A 
devaluation of the author’s intention and an 
advancement of the reader’s role in the genera- 
tion of meaning, a recognition of the mediating 
power of historical and ideological forces, a 
heightened sense of all art’s capacity for self- 
reflection and Intertextual reference; these 
stand among the firmest conclusions of recent 
literary theory. And they all conspire to under- 
mine the commonsense notion of parody as the 
result of a specific commitment whereby one 
text sets out directly to ridicule another. 

On the contrary, literary theory implies a 
non-specific and indirect ubiquity: a parodic 
potential lurking within and offering promis- 
cuously to link all manner of texts, almost at 
the whim of the cruising reader who finds cause 
to invoke it. We can add, as context, the evi- 
dent decline of a Romantic aesthetic whose 
high estimation of originality and individual 
genius guaranteed parody a low, parasitic sta- 
tus. With that relegation rescinded, parody’s 


promotion has proved rapid and inexorable. 

Certainly the twentieth-century sensibility 
seems ineluctably drawn towards it. We seem 
almost to live in an age of parody: one whose 
only common style consists in a knowing de- 
ployment of the styles of its predecessors, or 
even in its sensitivity to the notion of style 
itself. In such a setting, parodic reference be- 
tween texts becomes the very stuff of which 
texts are made, a mode in which mastery rests 
between James Joyce aud the incomparable 
Pierre Menard: author, no less, of Don Quix- 
ote and first apostle of consenting, adult 
homotextuality. 

Linda Hutcheon’s thoughtful engagement 
with the theory of parody picks its way meticu- 
lously through this conceptual minefield, to 
emerge with a convincing map of the terrain 
which admirably complements her previous 
account of the nature of artistic self-reflection 
Narcissistic Narrative (1980). As one of the 
major forms of textual self-consciousness, 
parody presents her with an obvious quany. 
And she proves an assiduous hunter, since her 
argument’s scope is necessarily broad, focusing 
on film and television as well as literary texts 
until at its furthest reach it finds in post-mod- 
ern architecture the sort of doubly-coded dia- 
logue with the past that suggests a satisfactory 
theoretical model. 

In the process, the concept of parody inevit- 
ably expands to match the commitment of con- 
temporary ait to a self-cannibalizing practice 
which the Russian formalists termed “refunc- 
tioning”. The simple Ironic mockery disdained 


by Romanticism finds itself stretched to in- 
clude a notion of massive cultural recycling. 
Parody, at least at the level of this analysis, 
becomes “an integrated structural modelling 
process of revising, replaying, inverting and 
‘trans-contextualizing’ previous works of art.” 

If this links parody with some of the central 
features of modem creativity, it also describes 
a process which might be said to be distinct- 
ively American. It hints at the “replaying”, re- 
visionary essence, for instance, both of jazz 
music and of a particular kind of post-structur- 
es* literary criticism. That Geoffrey Hartman 
has already suggested (in his Criticism In the 
Wilderness) a conceptual common ground 
shared by these activities prompts the observa- 
tion that in her expanded notion of parody, 
Professor Hutcheon has perhaps adumbrated 
fundamental aspects of the American artistic 
mode itself. 

To style this “parodic* 1 involves no denigra- 
tion. On the contrary, it stands as witness to 
parody’s considerable generative power. As a 
result, other kinds of relationship between 
texts, such as those involved in burlesque, 
travesty, pastiche, plagiarism, quotation and 
allusion can be usefully distinguished from 
those at stake in parody's case. As a way of 
reinforcing the point , Hutcheon insists that the 
prefix pam should inherit its full range of refer- 
ence. Parody can thus certainly set one text 
ironically against another, but it is also capable 
of setting a text to work beside another, of 
establishing a complicity or even accord with it 
in which the ironic relationship becomes more 


subtly productive. 

Parody’s capacity for this sort of collusion 
with its “target” texts naturally serves to root it 
firmly in the specific social and historical con- 
texts in which that sort of co-operation proves 
feasible. Thus it can claim to be “one of the 
techniques of self-referentiality by which art 
reveals its awareness of the context-dependent 
nature of meaning”. As a result, a sensitivity to 
the details of the whole act of enunciation, 
involving both the production of the text and 
its reception, is not only essential to tbe opera- 
tion of parody, but something which parody 
actively fosters. In this way, Hutcheon con- 
cludes, an understanding of parody makes fora 
heightened awareness of the ideological con- 
text in which all art occurs and to which it both 
contributes and responds. Thus a firm grasp of 
the nature of parody can help to “de-marginal- 
ize” literature by enabling critics, as Edward 
Said puts it, “to read and write with a sense of 
the greater stake in historical and political 
effectiveness that literary as well as other texts 
have had”. 

The fact that these words from Said’s The 
World, the Text and the Critic (1983) appear in 
the final chapter of A Theory of Parody enti- 
tled “The World, the Parodic Text, and the 
Theorist” offers an appropriate instance of the 
sort of complicit ironic involvement of one text 
with another for whose fruitfulness the book 
has convincingly argued. And it provides a 
fitting conclusion to a scrupulously reasoned 
case made more persuasive by the tenacity 
with which its details have been pursued. 


Familiar litanies 


Richard Brown 

RICARDO J. QUINONES 

.Mapping Literary Modernism: Tinte and 

development 

£30 90 **ri nce fo n University Press. 

0691066361 
MARY ANN CAWS 

||Mlng Frames In Modern Fiction 

gfyP* Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

0691066256 

. Rkardo Quinones’s helpful survey of general 
^ features of Modernist literature opens by 
attempting to make the intentions of his work 

■ ^pHcit, though these Intentions are individual 
and compendious enough to make tills attempt 
|3r from easy. He hopes to chart what lie calls 

a familiar metaphor) the “familiar litany” of 
.. jj^eniist works In relation to. a context of 
•Niefrschoan Intellectual crisis; to seek out sur- 
Jjvals of,. and make contrasts with, aspects of 
Renaissance and Romantic modes of literary 
vOuscjousness; to elaborate “indicator- 
■■.‘ternes" of “time” and “development”; and to 

■ Wopote a three-phase history of Modernism, 
Jj®prfeing an early “negative” phase up to the 

• Wwqrld War, a second period of “fruitful” 
/ Wern with multiplicity of consciousness, and 
Phase in the 1930s exemplified In the 

■ person al 'mythic. consciousness” of Font 

i ant * Wake. . , ( - 

y^Wide-fangii)g as are these themes, they form 
.^Jemore than a platform qn which Quinones 
foifice consisting of all but a few of 
1 ^ntralconcenjs that have enabled critics 
.^achers tc polnt illuminating, contrasts 
. .-EWfcto Wks of these major. figures oyer 
i ast' naif-century. He has lots to say about 
• ■ '-SSL 8u rnoiar{zing Nietzsche’s Uses 
of History and pointing up thje 
Vtitich Modernist revolts against coti- 
jAj^Jti. succes^ion bring tq a close ideas 

■ sw *y since the Renaissance. The 

: i W stor y leads him on to talk pf 

*9 an explanation of the clock 
symbol of the machine and of 


; • ‘ i industrial consciousness 

' prganlcist Romanticism, but also 


Ifou^is in their theories of time arid 
!?wt jMOdernJst writers, like LaW- 
Wfctolf attitudes to the machine, 
epthusiaste with whomthey 
[ftjoittflated, a re among'the insights 


on offer here. 

Quinones is remarkable for the justice of his 
generalizations but also for the freshness and 
sincerity. of some of his remarks. He asks big 
questions about Modernists and Fascism and 
about their legacy to the 1960s. “One of the 
most consistent and astonishing phenomena,” 
he pauses disingenuously to ask, “is the way 
generations of students respond to The Waste 
Land .... Why should these students whose 
untutored preferences are still romantic, 
democratic and filled with secular optimism, 
be so fascinated by a poem whose author, not 
long after its publication, would make known 
his classical, royalist and Anglo-Catholic alleg- 
iances?” To be sure these provocative ques- 
tions arc (hose of a university professor rather 
than of a cultural iconoclast, qnd It may be 
objected that his apparent openness some- 
times seems to mask the absence of still bigger 
and more provocative questions. Not least 
among Quinones’s blind spots is the failure In 
this approach, while discussing the exhaustion 
of “Europe” and oil that it represented at the 
turn of the century, to attach to the question of 
“America”. While he has much that is valuable 
and well considered on Lawrence, Joyce, 
Woolf, Hulme, Thomas Mann and Proust, it is 
disappointing to find that such a serviceable 
map has no places marked on it for Henry 
James.. 

Mary Ann Caws in Reading Frames in Modr 
‘ ern Fiction ably represents another kind of 
academic criticism of the . moment. Like 
Quinones she purports to offer a definition of 
Modernism. - though, compared to his, her , 

. attempt seems arbitrary and lacking in histor- 
ical validity or depth. - Yet this poverty of his- 
tory is to be expected and maybe excused, 
since her allegiances are strictly those of the 
new Formalism and arbitrariness is a quality 
she embraces with all her considerable intellec- 
tual might. Criticism, she asserts is an “obses- 
sion ”and she parades the obsessiveness qf.her. 
own interest in narrative frames, borderings, 
opening? and closures, inter-genre rela- 
tionships, figuring*, posturings, privileged or 
repeated moments, “insettings” and perspect- 
ives with an odd, modish and self-deprecating 
glee! One section of her argument (that which 
deals with Melville’s Pierre) is a deliberately , 
excessive self-parody of fier method of reading { 
canonical texts through successive mirrors and 
apertures which she discerns. Settings are cru- 
cial for her,. She meditates (the term is her - 
. own) on moments in fiction when characters- 
. stand at doors qr windows as if that in itself is . . 
more important tyim what thpy$ay qr see or do .; 


If Quinones is a Cavalier, Caws is a decided 
Roundhead, purging her argument of affective 
indulgences or even the “indulgences” of Iradi- 
: tional philosophical and critical ideas. Where 
Quinones discusses Joyce and Lawrence and 
looks to Europe in the person of Mann, Caws is 
immersed in James, has no mention of Joyce or 
Lawrence and thinks of Europe as an Intertex- 
tual merger of Poe and Baudelaire. Presum- 
ably the irony is deliberate whereby James's 
“The Figure in the Carpet” - a parable of criti- 
cal wrongheadedness - is centrally treated by 
Caws and by new American formalists to 
whom she claims affiliation. 


Her choice of the term aperture to kick off 
the notion of framing suggests a critical 
'approach sensitive to the needs of a post-liter- 
ate age. Surely it is In discussions of theqfnedia 
that a critical obsession tyith angle, fram jog 
and perspective could be of most use and the 
“inler-genre” references which she repeatedly 
observes might be especially interesting in a 
medium that is comparatively new. Untiringly 
clever as Caws can.be 'in her frolic through 
literary texts, one trembles at the fconoclasm 
of her unsupported (and unsupportable) asser- 
tion (hat these frames “are what literature is, 
for Bj large part, about”. 


The first edition specifically 
yUpPP for students 

Seven Plays by Sean O’Casey 

A Students’ Edition 

Selected and introduced by Ronald Ayling 


The first fully annotated version of Sean O’Casey’s plays 
. aimed directly al sfddents. This comprehensive selection 
.represents all the periods of O’Casey's extraordinarily varied 


The Shadow of a Gunman . Cook- A- Doodle Dandy 

Juno and the Paycock The Bishop's Bonfire 

. The Plough and the Stars TheSilverTassic 
Red Roses for Me 

Together these plays exhibit a dazzling theatrical virtuosity, a 
; genius for comedy mid a startling talent for lyricism and 
tragedy. Ronald Ayling also reveals the critical reception of 
the plays and provides: 

* full explanatory notes 

'*■ a bibliography . .. 

■* photographs of early productions • ■ 

; 545 pp 2 1 6 x 1 38 tern H/c 0 333 36430 9 ^.SO 

. P/c 0333364317 £9.95 n 
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O'Cawyi The Dublin Trilogy — • Ayling (Casebooks). 0333 219654 ! £6.95 Q 
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Heights of indignation 


Owen Dudley Edwards 

MALCOLM MOOS (Editor) 

A Carnival of Buncombe: Writings on politics 
byH. L. Mencken 

370pp. University of Chicago Press. £9.30. 

0226519775 

EDWARD A. MARTIN 

H. L. Mencken and the Debunkers 

251pp. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 

$22.50. . 

0820307025 


The appearance of these two volumes should, 
in contrast to Mencken's view of his discovery 
that he was forced to vote for Warren Harding, 
“lift the blood pressure and fill the liver with 
hosannahs". Malcolm Moos ’sedition of Menc- 
ken’s writings on Presidential politics from 
1920 to 1936 is indispensable to any reader of 
American history, politics and journalism in its 
period and should be read by anyone starting in 
political journalism in general. Edward A. 
Martin has written a remarkably perceptive 
volume, full of fine insights on Mencken and 
revelations of his services to culture, together 
with wise remarks on Sinclair Lewis, Don Mar- 
quis, Ring Lardner, Nathanael West and the 
New Yorker. 

The Moos volume appeared first in 1956, the 
year of Mencken's death, and subsequently 
was a Vintage paperback. Professor Moos 
edited, annotated, selected and introduced 
quietly, sensibly, amusingly and perceptively. 
But the University of Chicago Press has chosen 
to force up the price of this reprint to what, in 
view of the invaluable nature of the text, are 
downright anti-social lengths by including 
nineteen pages from Joseph Epstein which 
have little to do with the business in hand, 
while the notes, which could have done with a 
little elaboration, are unchanged. Even origin- 
al misprints have survived, such as “Pinkey" 
for “Pinkney’.’* and for. good measure a few 
more have been, thrown . In, 

. Moos presents a fairly traditional view of 
Mencken as "the irreverent Mr Mencken”, a 
title he borrowed from a characteristic biogra- 
phy of the day, wid Martin dives deep within 
Mencken's early writings \o exhibit aspects of 
, ‘ProgressiviBm“ on women, Blacks,.. capital 
punishment, and even;: William Jennings •• 
, Bryan; but'Dr. Epstein has little to tell us. I 
gather that he considers he is sodpdef on 
Mencken than Edmund Wilson was. 1 Wilson 
will survive it. Of Wilson it could be said what 
‘ . Mencken said of LaFolLette: “He is 
trenfendous when he is right, and he is even 
more tremeitdoqft when be is wrong,*’ Epstein 
Is simply wearisome- in either category. His 
pursuit of the obvibiis and frequent acquisition 
of the inaccurate lead him. to certain conclu- 
sions which are positively contradicted by the . 
evidence of the ensuing test. For example; 
“What made' Mencken special as a political 
writer , . . was an almost utter absence of mor- 
al indignation. (The qualifier 'almost* is 
needed because qf Mencken ’s on e lapse in this 
regard, . his intense;dislike for FDR,)” Now, if 
there is' one thing wjiichljfts these pieces from . 
the level of mere brilliant Analysis, poetical 
movementof l^nguage, effects that tore; incal- 


most of the time a celebration of courage. 

For the most part Mencken wrote on ques- 
tions about which he had reasons for great 
personal indignation, notably the treatment of 
Germ an- Americans during the First World 
War. and yet managed to turn his anger into 
the most elegant satire. He can only be under- 
stood if he is examined as a German-Amer- 
ican, one seething with rnge at the insults and 
injuries of the country of his birth to the culture 
and people of his origin- But we hardly 
appreciate the bitterness, so light is the tone of 
the mockery. It does not prevent his blows 
from finding their target, but he was very judi- 
cious in keeping himself apart from the cus- 
tomary embittered ethnic-minority whining. 


does much service in exhuming the debunkers 
and showing Mencken’s place in the spirit of 
the time, but some very curious figures became 
heroes in the debunking age. While seeing 
Chester Arthur as a spoilsman, Mencken 
seemed to glorify him into a kind of schoolboy 
hero rather than making him the recipient of 
barbs of the kind he flung against pilferers from 
the public trough in his Progressive years or his 
iconoclastic ones. This was the preservation of 
the little boy in the Baltimore Democratic 
household to whom Arthur’s Presidency 
(actually much more reformist than he con- 
ceded) had something of the charms of Robin 
Hood. 

Much of Mencken’s politics was dictated by 
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Dorothea Lange’s “Filipinos working to lettuce fields; Salinas, California", 1935. The picture Is taken from In 
this Proud Land : America 1935-1943 as seen in the FSA photographs by Roy Emerson Stryker and Nancy 
Wood (192pp. Seeker and Warburg. 043650040 X). 



. Dr Martin’S.theses are indispensable for a 
proper understanding of the political writings 
of 1920-36. As he sees it, Mencken had himself 
entered into the optimistic muckraking of 
Progressive journalism; Hence we confront in 
these political writin^not a cynic but an ideal- 
ist blazing with indignation at the destruction 
of his idealism, though it was an idealism which 
could be fired again. 1 Martin even sees in Menc- 
ken’s savage obituary of Bryari a pity for what a . 
former idol had become, with a hint of the 
Mencken who had mourned for Bryan's defeat 
in the Democratic convention of 1904. Menc- 
ken in the 1920s was ready enough to scoff at all 
. that had been In Progresslvism, and yet he was 
far from deaf to the. old promptings, of his 
youth. It Is unfortunate that Martin, who .. 
makes his case so ably and persuasively, should . 
have, ignored the Moos anthology, and also 
Professor James Crooks’s important volume 
on Baltimore progresslvism. As it is he shows 
that Mencken is top readily taken at the sejf- 
i valuation he forced on his mtich wider public 


the search for another idol of that kind. Bryan, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson were not real- 
ly frauds for Mencken: they were much more 
lost leaders. Nor was his estimate of any of- 
them so badly off balance. He appreciated the 
strengths of RoseVelt much better than most of 
his contemporaries did, including Roosevelt’s 
own biographer Pringle* whose superficial de- 
bunkery lasted as an influential source for a 
quarter-century. The quality meant, too, that 
if Mencken was quick to see the sham behind 
the political blather, he had always an eye out 
for potential greatness. The combination gave 
him rather short-term loyalty, apd it meant 
that his disillusion with Bryan, Roosevelt and 
Wilson Would be re-enacted with subsequent 
figures., • ' 

Dr Martin does his work so Well that it Seems 
impertinent to paraphrase his arguments. He 
puts Mencken firmly into his literary world, 
and conveys the extent of his influence on cer- 
tain writers at least to the point of showing the 
presence of a common mood. Inevitably there 
roust be some shortcomings, Hi* Lardner, for 
; Veiampio. ia;thi Lardner of witty journalism, 
wWbhJ is like. : presenting an appreciation of - 
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KAY BOYLE 

Words That Must Somehow Be Said: Selected 
essays 1927-1984 

262pp. Chatto and Windus / The Hogarth 
Press. £10.95. 
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The American novelist and reporter Kay 
Boyle, now in her eighties, has long held an 
exalted view of the writer’s role in society. 
Since the 1920s she has produced over twenty 
books of fiction (including The White Horsts of 
Vienna, The Avalanche, and Plagued By The 
Nightingale, the latter republished by Virago in 
1981) and together with Robert MacAlmon.a 
well-known book of memoirs, Being Geniuses 
Together, while simultaneously writing literary 
and social criticism, teaching and generally 
stirring up the American conscience. “It is al- 
ways the writers", she announces in one of the 
pieces reprinted in this first collection of her 
non-fiction writings, "who must bear the full 
weight of moral responsibility ... we consi- 
dered ourselves a portion of the contemporary 
conscience, and we had no pity on the com- 
promiser or the poor in spirit of our time”. Not 
for her what Orwell called the moral effort of 
objectivity. 

Born in Minnesota in 1902, Kay Boyle mar- 
ried a Frenchman and moved to France in the 
early 1920s. Before long she was on her own In 
Paris and making friends with the American ex- 
patriate writers and publishers Robert MacAl- 
mon, Harry and Caresse Crosby and William 
Bird. In 1941, after considerable personal and 
political vicissitudes, she returned to America; 
after the war she came under suspicion during 
the McCarthy period, but by 1963 had founds 
base as a lecturer at San Francisco State Uni- 
versity. She has been committed for decades 
now to campaigning for racial justice and 
against waT. . 

This collection of her writings Is both 
annoying and, in the end, impressive. The in- 
troduction, by the editor, Elizabeth Bell, « 
short on facts and too free with tributes. It b 
exaggerated to claim that Kay.Boyle has been 
"in the forefront of this century’s major cultu- 
ral and political movements” and irritating to 
be assured that she had “an unswerving dedica- 
tion to reflecting in her work life as she per- 
ceived it” (as opposed, no doubt, to how im 
did. not). The selection and ordering of the 

i pieces is confusing; the three main sections’ 

■ “On Writers and Writing”, "On the Body ™-, 

i tic” and “On The Human Condition’ , contain 
overlapping and repetitious material. It J J* 

I to see, for example , why a piece on the pup 

: women In Iran, written in 1976, should w 

s lowed by one on Vietnnm written in tyw- 
t Some items are thin and hardly worth .Inc 
1 iog, such as a review (written in 1942) of®? 
t Elizabeth. Bowen’s novels and Bowen it 
in which she reproves the writer for “reM® 
s qnd “unreality”, or a sentimental gli®p» , 
e Dylan Thomas in a Fitzrovia pub, tenww 


tion of 1924: : : ; . ; - . ! ^dhonotable, then honesty aijd .honor are .. . ■ short stqrievpefoajM the finest in the Amer- simple and moving description of 

There remains, then ..the Wisconsin Red, With his words qttite without meaning.” f foan literature of their time. Martin’s pursuit of refrigerated coffins from Saigon Xvp* , 


1968 (she was arrested during a proteat 
the Vietnam war) is excellent, as is an 
report on the trial of a war criminal in a P 
dal town in Germany. Best of all j* 
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TheDark Abyss of Time: The hisloryof the 
Earth and the history of nations from Hooke to 
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linking him to the cause of intellectual l 

in. America in the 1950s. Both Bojjtofcw® 
ments and her prose can seem overhea > J 

.Sometimes, however, the good causca ft 

cide with good writing and the effect , 

a ting. Bpyle’s account of a spell m pm® B 


pockets stuffed wl(h Soviet gold. I shall vote for him this was, of cqurw, tyUfon Wak ; Don Marquisin the cohtexf of Kiencken may Force base near San Francisco. 

unhesitatingly, and for a plain reason: he is the best Ve-ffominated and made the star of a campaign '■ be a little tendentious* but he comes close to owe it to the boy’s family that he 

hJm‘! " nS: on a peaw platform, and Wat folfoWcMthin a . proving his point and in any.cqse writes so well looking just as good as he did when he £ 

body even advises him. Right or wrong, hebas stood month ff his second inaugural, Martin notes abputMarqma and* assesses the- meaning. of away - and sometimes even better. , i} 

oirhlsOwnbotttom, firmly ftod resolutely, since the that Mencken had.pdntired Wi|sqn In hiftlrae ; archyapdlnehitabel (whom he regrettably, told by ari embalming assistant. ^ 


“Time we may comprehend” , pronounced Sir 
Thomas Browne, “Tis but five days older than 
ourselves." Whatever the personal reasons for 
Browne’s playing with pnradox, historians of 
lime would ngree that his boast offers good 
evidence of a fundamental perceptual shift 
separating the early modern mind from our 
own. In other words, “before the Scientific 
Revolution” time was no enigma, because 
there was so little of it, so few years to get 
confused by. God had created the world fully- 
fashioned; Creation had occurred in 4004 bc, 
and in their universal chronologies annalists 
accounted for the ages and stages thenceforth 
from the Creation up to the present. 

Since then we have been through a time 
revolution. The “Creationist” universe col- 
lapsed, the Great Chain of Being was tempor- 
al- Aeons of geological time were discov- 
ered (he could find "no vestiges of a begin- 
uiug”, proclaimed James Hutton, whose 
bicentenary we celebrate this year). Archaeo- 
logy and anthropology were soon tracing man 
back into a new dimension called prehistory, 
ad the Darwinian Descent plotted him back to 
mt primitive primates, and eventually 
metaphorically at least, to the primordial 
dime. 

Historians of science such as Francis Haber 
and John Greene have made this story famil- 
iar. The “discovery of time” is therein pre- 
sented as yet one more triumph of (he ScJerj- 
“ c Revolution; following hard on the heels of 
uial mix of telescopic observation and imagina- 
metaphysics which was the discovery of 
Yet, argues Paolo Rossi, this 
standard account is erroneous. The import- 
ana of his book - first published in Italian in 
"cMs that it offers a radically distinct, hetero- 
w* reading of the intellectual history of time. 
For time isn’t a modern discovery or form- 
at all.. From the Renaissance to the 
nnghlenment, scholars knew full well about 
Jporafity, the slow evolution of language, 

• and so forth , even about deserts of vn$t 

A^, H ° WC0lild the y not? They knew their 
^Qtehan and Epicurean texts, not to men- 
. Pagan fables, like the bucks of their hands; 

Etrvn?-* bad t0 y0n f ron t the claims of the 
JwJJttnk, the Chinese, and slightly later the 
JT 8 ' for the vnst antiquity of their empires. 
A] ri L*. ^public Of letters, meantime, free- 
(DM Si, as Lapoyrtro were linking Scrip- 
can o , ;^ c t0 to ut the idea of pre-Adnmitc 

fciaplnoza w »s advancing the eternity of 
onhMA 8n ° evc ” well-meaning defenders of 
'SrT? sa °h as Isaac Vossius, aspiring to 
^.reason and the Bible, were taking out 
^ afts^on^he bank; of time. ■ 

1 characterizes seventeenth arid 
(j^ g R jj'^htury ■ naforal and civil history 
(f tli*; 1 ^* , not the supposed discovery 
Wtorai Lul Sc ^ ence (the breakthrough ''from 
; fenu^^ to the history of nature”) but . 

; over perennial dilem- 

®t hsd'if J5fi PeSl, W£ls ,a nguage a divine gift 
^ft^ed ? What were the origins of 
^?,^ dbarbari8m?Dld Egyptian civll- 

: ^ raell ^ Were “ fossi,s " 

- let .Some jiarts of His crea j 

■ these battlegrounds,, 

' k priorily^ ancestry and 

the weapbns of war. 1 

f 7?ii iLuiSS . 1 ® distoveiy; it was a tactical 1 

: Wstorj^naking.: •, t 

twining, Christian I 

jjraat priority in all such ' 


those who were so profligate with time? None 
other than the arch-sceptic, Voltaire. 

And in the same camp there also falls - 
at f,Rit si «ht. but herein lies Ros- 
’5“ en . es ? - none other than Vico. Even 
oday the Sciema Nuova continues to be con- 

aendem ° n tb M SeC,,larside in the battles Italian 
as if lhe Eisorgimento 
were hi fuf swing, press-ganged into a teleo- 
ogy leading from the “lonely precursor" Vico 
through Herder and Hegel up to Croce. But 
contextualize Vico, read him alongside such 
■ pnt ™ f acie un l^ely bedfellows as Maisham 
and Spencer, Stillingfleet and Thomas Burnet 
Huet and William Warburton, and he comes 
out on the side of a temperate Christianity, 
denying extravagant drafts of time. Moreover 
set firmly in context, even Vico’s stunning vi- 
sions of man the myth-maker are not so origin- 
al after all - they chime with the polemics of 
many of the seventeenth-century polymaths; 
and, properly contextualized, they appear as 
strategies to undercut pagan pretensions to 
annex antiquity as the foundation-stone of 
authority. 

So Rossi's sensitive historicism further punc- 
tures whig myths about the march of positive 
intellectual progress. The entrenched notion 
that modern views of time emerge from science 
liberating itself from Scripture prove a gross 
caricature. If we reduce debates over fossils or 
the origins of language to jousts between radic- 
als and reactionaries, crudely speaking friends 
and foes of a long time-scale, we miss the 
subtleties of Vico’s and his contemporaries’ 
attempts to construct a politics of time 
appropriate to their wider projects. Rossi by 
contrast is alert to such anachronism, just as he 
delivers a timely warning against proleptically 
separating the history of natural science from 
the history of human culture. On the early- 
modern knowledge chart, they were one, they 
were synchronized. 

A brief review can do little more than en- 
courage readers to sample for themselves the 
pleasures of Rossi's researches into tile fine 
texture of early-modern scholarly debate. That 
the book has weaknesses too will be readily 
apparent. Densely compacted summaries of 
obscure cosmologies don't always make for " 
very lively reading. It is a pity that he has 
ignored the insights on historicity provided by 
Stucturalists and their successors; nor indeed 
is he always consistent (whiggism intrudes into 
his discussions of more recent science). 

Ami a word of caution is necessary about the 
book’s production. Some strange slips bedev- 
illed the original Italian edition - eg, the author 
of Religion and the Decline of Magic came out 
as one T. Keith; and far from having been 
exorcized from the English translation they 
have multiplied, so that for instance, the bib- 
liogrnpiiy attributes Herder's magnum opus to 
John Harris. Numerous other slips may mis- 
lead the unwary. Thus Darwin is stated as 
arguing that the erosion of “the cliffs at Weald” 
[s/c] took 300 years; rather he believed that the 
denudation of the Weald needed 300 million 
yearsl 

The translation can be quite unnervingly 
shaky, especially on technical terms. What 
should be iiniformitarian geology comes out a? 
“uniformism”, and the internalist school of the 
history of science appears here as ^internism”- 
why was the translator’s unconscious so pos- 
sessed by military metaphors? These problems 
aside, however, Professor Rossi has once more 
given tis the subtle, pregnant and challenging 
analysis we have come to expect from him. 
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Observation, Experiment, and Hypothesis In 
Modern Physical Science, edited .by Peter 
Achiiistein and Owen Hahnaway; has recently ; 
been published (379pp. MIT. £39.25. 0 262 . 
01083 6). It is a collection of original cortfribu- 
tions by philosophers and historians of sdence 
to the discussion of such topics as the hypothec 
Hco-deductive methodof inquiry, the “concept 
of observatibh and the validity of the theor- 
etical-observariori distinction, the probabilis- 
tic basis of confirmation, and, (he testing of 
idealizations and approximations". The papers 
include “Modestly Radical Erapiridsm”' by 
Lawrence Sklar; ^’Observation and the Scien- 
tific Enterprise” by -Dudley Shapere; and 
“Observations, Explanatory Power, and Sitn- 
plidtyf'Tdwfd ■ 

Richard N. Boyd and R. CrfbWdy'. ri 
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Not so special specialists 


Archie Brown 
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No Soviet politician has laid greater stress on 
the paramount necessity for the Soviet eco- 
nomy to move faster in the transition from 
"extensive to intensive development” than the 
country’s new lender, Mikhail Gorbachev. In 
an important speech in December, 1984, he 
observed that "only an intensive economy, de- 
veloping on the most up-to-date scientific and 
technical basis” can promote popular well- 
being and the strengthening of the Soviet Un- 
ion in the international arena and enable the 
country “to enter the new millennium, fitting- 
ly, as a great and prosperous power". 

Though the phrase “scientific and technolo- 
gical revolution” has been in such frequent use 
in the Soviet Union over the past decade and a 
half that it is normally referred to, and instantly 
recognized, simply by its initials, there is a 
concern, evidently shared by Gorbachev, that 
for all that talk the Soviet Union is not actually 
in the forefront of such a revolution. If things 
are allowed to drift, Gorbachev seems to be 
saying, the Soviet Union may not be a super- 
power by the year 2000. Since Gorbachev 
made that speech, he has been given greater 
power than he had before (and more than any 
other individual within the country) to do 
something about the Soviet economy. Those 
who assume that he will fail may be guilty of 
wishful thinking. Already there are signs that 
he has both the determination and the vision to ; 
undertake more far-reaching reform than was 
congenial to at least two of bis three immediate 
predecessors; (Andropov made U start, but his 
failing health and short time at the top com- 
bined, to determine that .lt would be no more 
: than a start,) • 

Yet the’ problems which Gorbachev and his 
colleagues In the Politburo face in harnessing; 
more fdlfy the scientific and technological re- 
1 volution to the heeds of the Soviet economy 
are formidable. The books reviewed here - on 
the politics of technology and on the politics of 
.science in the Soviet Union - are invaluable 
guides to many of the issues confronting them. 

Politics and Technology in ihie Soviet Union 
. is the more Substantial and more broadly based 
volume of the two. In this work (the paperback 
edition of which has just been published) 


Bruce Parrott provides superb analyses of the 
successive Soviet strategies for stimulating in- 
digenous innovation , of the policy changes and 
policy arguments on the issue of strengthening 
economic ties with the West, and of the links 
between bureaucratic struggle over policy on 
technology and Kremlin politics. 

The foundations of the present economic 
system were laid in Stalin’s time, and Parrott 
devotes just over a third of his book to develop- 
ments between 1928 and 1953. But his most 
original contribution comes in his discussion of 
the Khrushchev and, especially, the Brezhnev 
years. He brings out perceptively the different 
positions adopted by various Soviet political 
leaders and members of dlite groups , and notes 
how an overriding concern to do nothing which 
might undermine the political system led to a 
concentration on a narrow range of reforms 
and the eschewing of concessions to the market 
or to research and development competition. 

The jockeying for power and influence over 
Soviet economic policy between Brezhnev and 
Kosygin, with Brezhnev gradually increasing 
his power at the expense of the more reform- 
minded Kosygin, was not conducive to change 
of the kind the Soviet economy needed. If the 
top leader himself was not convinced of the 
need for reform, it was all too easy for the 
various bureaucratic agencies with a vested in- 
terest in the status quo to dilute still further 
even such half-measures as were introduced. 
As Parrott concludes: 


some instances, radical proposals for change. 
In the natural sciences, freedom to publish has 
been much greater over a longer period - 
essentially since the fall of Khrushchev, for the 
latter (his anti-Stalinism notwithstanding) was 
quite capable of interfering detrimentally to 
curtail scientific debnte, most notably with his 
support of the charlatan, Lysenko. 

The relationship between Soviet natural sci- 
entists and technologists on the one hand, and 
the parly and state on the other, is the theme of 
the latest volume in the series which Macmillan 
publish in association with the Birmingham 
University Centre for Russian and East Euro- 
pean Studies. Peter Kneen’s Soviet Scientists 
and ihe State, though much more restricted in 
its ambitions and coverage than Politics and 
Technology in the Soviet Union, complements 
Parrott’s book admirably. It is a careful mid 
scholarly study of Soviet scientists as an impor- 
tant social group, of academic filites within this 
group and of the interlinkage between the 
academic and political dtites. It examines both 
the political role of and party pressures upon 
the scientists, the way scientists are organized 
within the Academy of Sciences and the inci- 
dence of party membership among them. 


Despite the spreading anxiety about the economy s 
performance, the leaders were unable to achieve any 
substantial change in the operating style of the mas- 
sive bureaucratic apparatus over which they pres- 
ided. . . . Only a strong leader willing to attack the 
bureaucracy head-on, and probably committed to 
dismantling a major portion of it, could produce such 
a Change of administrative conduct. In the Brezhnev 
years, no leader was wilting or able to adopt such a 
course of action. 


Whether Gorbachev will grasp the nettle re- 
mains to be seen. But taken in conjunction 
with the hints to be found; in. some of his 
speeches, not all Soviet bureaucrats (if they 
had access to the British press) would be reas- 
sured by a remark he made during his visit to 
Britain last year. Taking up a reference by the 
chairman of ICI to “Parkinson’s Law”, Gor- 
bachev responded: ‘If you’re referring to 
C.-ftarthcote Parkinson, I’ve got news for you. 
He lives in Moscow now|P ' . 

. One factor which will have a bearing on the 
success or failure of economic reform in the 
Soviet Union is the extent to which those with 
specialist knowledge - whether ; Social scien- 
tists, natural scientists or technologists - are 
- allowed to exercise real influence on policy 
outcomes. Already' over the past feW years 
social scientists have been 1 able to criticize 
increasingly openly the shortcomings of the 
Soviet economy and to publish what are, in 


Considerable differences exist between the 
various branches of knowledge in terms of the 
proportion of their practitioners who are Com- 
munist Party members. In general, the “purer" 
the science the lower the incidence of party 
membership. The more related to politics and 
ideology the academic subject, the harder it 
will be to make progress within that discipline 
without being a member of the party. Thus, 
Kneen points out that at the top of the Soviet 
academic hierarchy - the full and correspond- 
ing members of Ihe USSR Academy of Scien- 
ces (who have the unique privilege in the 
Soviet context of themselves choosing the new 
members of their ranks by secret ballot in a 
competitive annual election following months 
of behind-the-scenes lobbying) - there is lflO 
per cent membership in the fields of philoso- 
phy,' law ilnd economics, 67 per cent among 
chemists, 52 per cent among biologists and 46 
percent among physicists and mathematicians. 

One of the problems faced by Soviet scien- 
tists and technologists which has implications 
for Soviet economic development in an era of 
rapid technological change is the more limited 
extent, as compared with Western scholars, to 
: which they benefit from informal communica- 
tion among international networks of scien- 
tists. As Kneen notes: ' 


Academic exchanges between the Soviet Union and 
Western countries involve only a tiny fraction of 
their respective scientific communities, whilst a sig- 
nificant proportion of Soviet scientists regularly fails 
to appear at the international conferences and semi- 
nars where their attendance has bpen anticipated. 


As a result of their incomplete participation 


in the international scientific community, 
Soviet scientists arc more dependent than their 
Western counterparts on the appearance of 
published papers in foreign journals, the gist of 
whose findings may often be known in advance 
to Western scholars through informal net- 
works. A Sovict-puhlished book cited by 
Kneen estimated (perhaps conservatively) that 
this degree of isolntion may result in “a lag of at 
least a year between the work of Soviet scien- 
tists and their opposite numbers abroad". 

While the Soviet Union has its areas of out- 
standingly successful scientific endeavour, 
there seems little doubt (and some of the evi- 
dence is marshalled by Kneen) that, taken in 
the round, it is behind the United States. The 
Soviet leadership faces a dilemma here which 
has similarities to that involved in introducing 
an economic reform which will effectively 
promote enterprise and initiative and yet not 
bring about any diminution of political control. 
It is described by Kneen as "the contradiction 
in parly policy towards science between the 
desire for effective research on the one hand 
and for reliable , ideologically committed scien- 
tists on the other", given that Soviet research 
would benefit from greater integration with 
scientific research in the Western world bat 
that much freer interchange of scientists would 
increase the chances of outside political as well 
as scientific influence. 

These dilemmas are hardly likely to be whol- 
ly resolved within the framework of the ex- 
isting Soviet political system. To a greater ex- 
tent than is generally realized in the West, 
however, the scope of debate within the system 
on matters of economic and social policy has 
broadened in the Soviet Union over the part 
two decades. The Communist Party itself, not- 
withstanding an impressively monolithic 
facade, is made up of very different people 
with different views, interests and priorities. H 
may be that the influence of well-qualified spec- 
ialists on the party is not less than that oi the 
party on them. Specialists in research institutes 
(outside the ranks of the party and stale 
bureaucracy) are increasingly involved in ihe 
early stages of policy-making as well as in Ihe 
subsequent interpretation and implementation 
of the policy decision or legislation. 

There would appear to be scope forth 8 ** 
Soviet leadership to broaden somewhat further 
the limits of the possible both in the area<n 
economic reform and in the organization 
climate of scientific research. Many key sup" 
ports for the existing system would reman 
under their control, not least the contf0 
careers. As Audropov began to demons > 
■ however, and as Gorbachev is already uw * 
lining, there are more efficient ways of «* 

i ing this control than that of rewarding F 

ity rather than ability lo innovate, or o 
ouring n facility with cliclids more than 
thought. 


George Schopflin 
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■ • Huag$ry ? s foreign polwy’in the immediate 
i aftermath of the Second' World War was of, 

. ’ vtfty limited significance , Stephen D. Kertdsz, a 
: senior pffidal'iri the Hungarian foreign minis- 
try at the time, andi tetelY Professor of Govern- 
ment at the Uiiivej^lty ofjNotre Dame. basp^ 

, : his account both onpersophl membrjes as a 
: high 1 level participant -and on subsequent 
researches principally In American archives. 
Althdygh Benvceri Russia and the West; Huh- 
garyand the illusions of Peaceniakitih 19^ 
1947 contalhs ltemS of considerable, interest, 
there are also^mesetfp^ flaws. 

Kertfiw’s views iire based oh an implicit 
assumption concerning the freedom of raan- 
1 oeuvre enjoyed by small states ip, internation- 
al affairs, for^llpractical purposes; argues, 

, Hungary had noWer “tits greatiSsuesi were set- 


accomplish nothing ^specially as his own book; 
contains several examples to the contrary. 

This tacit assumption leads to the conclusion 
that, because Hungary's position between the 
Great Powers was so extraordinarily con- 
strained. her leaders were unable to act and, 
therefore, that what they did was largely 
irrelevant. It takes forgraoted.thatthe <?xte 0 - 
sion of Soviet power, into Hungary wasritievit- 
able and that the creation of a Soviet-type 
. systeip was the only possibly outcome: 

? : ; Yet this takes no accQunr of the ^ldenqe 
‘ that Soviet; inter) lions towards Hungary were 
V hot fixed and final- in 1944, thilit they, shifted 


Opinion, was outraged arid sought to block this. 
To put pressure on Hungary, the Benes gov- 
ernment In Czechoslovakia began to introduce 
severe discriminatory measures against the 
ethnic Hungarians, as a way of persuading 
Hungarian opinion thatexplusion was the only 
solution. This policy was begun in 1945 and 
intensified, thereafter.-. A* . one point, the 
Cftctioslovak authorities began to deport 
ethnic Hungarians tp the Sudetenland and the 
Hungarian government ended all negotiations 
with Prague. * : 

" J At this juncture, according to Kerfosz, the 
Yugoslav^ in Prague 


Soviet Union had its own plans, which 
include frontier revisions in favour ° ‘ 

enemy state proving to be rather slow t 

ducing communism. Hungary fostou 

counts. Because Romania and Czech , 
offered better opportunities for Ihe cr 

. tU.,1 ujpre oven 


communist systems,. they were PJJJ. 'g 
support in thelf determination to j 
ethnic Hungarian areas in Transylww* 


Slovakia respectively. Hungary may . bul vfis : 
joyed a phirallstio system until ^ 

already regarded by the West as irj* . ■ Jj- 
iri : the Soviet camp and, therefor , ; 

effective assistance. ^iuoisl: 


In time of war 
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"When wars begin people often cheer. The 
sadness comes later. The men from the town 
went off to fight for Germany. Rose Blanche 
and her mother joined the crowds and waved 
them goodbye." So begins Roberto Innocenti’s 
original and disturbing picture book. Rose 
Blanche. (Rose Blanche was the name of a 
protest group in wartime Germany.) The flat 
and laconic text by Ian McEwan, from a story 
by Christophe Gallaz, is deliberately subordin- 
ated to the large, powerful and informative 
illustrations which tell, in precise and highly 
textured detail, of Germany's aggression and 
defeat in the Second World War. Roberto In- 
nocenti's pictures are conceived and executed 
with rare imagination: the cover shows a little 
girl peering through a window on to which are 


reflected lorry-loads of wounded and retreat- 
ing soldiers. Each page us'es telling angles and 
evocative colour: the drab red brick and dull 
browns of tanks and uniforms, the watery grey- 
blue of puddled snow give place only on the 
last page to the clear blues and greens of a 
spring landscape. Iron posts and barbed wire 
are wreathed with wild flowers to mark the 
place where Rose Blanche was accidentally 
shot by her retreating countrymen. “Behind 
herwere figures moving through the fog. Tired 
and fearful soldiers saw danger everywhere. 
As Rose Blanche turned to walk away, there 
was a shot.” 

Because so much of the story is presented in 
pictures, some of its horror is muted. We are 
not told in so many words that Rose has been 
shot, only that there was a shot; nor are we told 
that the silent, hungry children behind coils of 
barbed wire are Jews in a concentration camp, 
though their yellow stars will inform the adult 
reader of this. Everything that the pictures 
show - the departing soldiers, the fat mayor 
with a swastika on his arm-band, the starving 
prisoners in the camp, the evacuation of the 
town - is seen through the uncomprehending 


Safe bets 
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RICHARD ADAMS 

The Bureau cats 

Illustrated by Robin Jacques 

110pp. Viking Kestrel. £5.95. 
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Back home after yet another adventure, 
Jonathan Gathome-Hardy's consummate 
bero-by-default, Cyril Bonhamy, makes his in- 
tentions plain. “I’m never going away again 
cver\ he announces to his wife Deirdre, who 
has just made it equally clear that next time she 
is coming too. It is safe to assume that she will 
oot, and, with the reputation he has gained for 
serendipitous daring, it is a fair bet that Cyril 
does. 

Cyril Bonhamy is a small, fat, scholarly wri- 
ter who talks about books on the television but 
whose own most recent work has only sold 


Verbal and visual 


Julia Eccleshare 
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Hughes’s children have long delighted 
^ audience, Underneath the pleasant 
appearance of her illustrations she has always 


, shown a remarkable ability to see things from a 

■Quid’s Tn rtnnnAv fnr PYomnifl 


:j J . Hungarian, society and the. .non- . wp0 i 

political leadership were too fragip 


. y ibiart' t hls rirno; a? B ; weJJ seriously 

j wbitkliig thit.it cbuld ; have V -tiijd^ihiag theargririjeait tti^ithe Great Pow- 

niUniroir * . Val . 


political leadership were too ^ 

■up a determined ''defence of, the 
tical system. which might Have P®*®* 

. riot tq proceed With Sovietization arvu , ) 

slji* the PtnniSu sul 'r r L.i 


A some modified vacant of the FUip* 
Kertdsz, on . tfie: Other hand, l*. 


: arguing that tljere was only on ®. 

' come of the’ Soviet Union’s P°‘ . 



, thht actually happened v This «• . i; >j 

Ideterrriiriistio.j. f , ; •}.. • 


■ perspective. In Dogger, . for example, 
“ptures little Dave’s grief at being sepa- 
•'.?!?* Iris beloved soft toy. In Alfie’s Feet, 

: £“ 7 ® delight in : hi$ now pair of Wellington 
-coots.is precisely recorded, In Chips and Jess- 
Hughes Shows the same insight into the 
■ > f-Ofofprtfible friendship between Chips 

J; ■ :^v,essie'i both at home and at school, bi four 
• ■ afid a finale we see the two cltil-. 

identifiable situations. Jessie In- 
.to fea but her plan for a special 
r ‘ Interrupted by the arrival of some 

guests; Chips offers to look after the 
& for the holidays but the hamster 

P eSSSW ? 5 has it been swallowed by Chips’s 
^tugtions mgy riot be original but 
t .to them & freshness, which 


have brought Chico upstairs when I PARTI- 
CULARLY told you not to I" "Now look 
what's happenedl” “I thought I’d shut the 
door, but Albert must have got in somehow 
and eaten Chico up! SOB!" There is no sugary 
sweetness here, despite the rather cosy 
artwork, and the -balloon-encapsulated ex- 
changes achieve a pleasing immediacy. 

The main interest of the book Is its original 
presentation. In one book are combined three 
black-and-white cartoon-strip stories and two 
stories which mix continuous prose with car- 
toons; a device intended to make the stories 
more available find appealing to children. It is 
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fiWSPAPHSS OFGREATBRT! \ 


^ has beep told 
■ fo- look after the. hamster because 
a cat. When it looks as if the 
U; S Chips arid.his fopther 

^fS^S WlV'child-pftreht cddveftfitibik. - You 


The Lost Toys is an unusual and' charming 
' : book. Like Irina Hfile’s two previous, picture 
books. Donkey’s Dreadful. Day arid Brown 
Bear Ih a Brown Chair, it deals with stuffed 
toys with wayward personalities and like those 
books it has a strong story - in this case, an 
apparently simple tale’ of 1 Abandonment and 
safe return. Having been left behind on the 
station platform - “T thought you had them’, 
cried Jasper” - Pink Ted, Flossie the knitted 
rabbit and frog have to feijd for themselves. 
After a series of adventures (hey notice a news- 
paper advertisement offering a reward for 
. ' them and 1 are'abfo' to •post' themselves HoWe to 
■s' the address. given- All the toys have character 


eyes of childhood. The wider meaning of 
events will need to be explained to the young 
reader, who may well be more upset at Rose’s 
mother losing her as the townspeople flee than 
by less familiar miseries and deprivations. How 
many adults will actually want to provide the 
necessary explanations is another question. 
Young children are increasingly exposed to 
supposedly heroic acts of brutality on films and 
television. By contrast Innocenti’s book is an 
invitation to compassion - for the luckless child 
hustled away by the soldiers, for the camp 
inmates, even, latterly, for the soldiers them- 
selves. But it does have a nightmare quality. A 
Roberto Innocenti’s book is nowhere more 
perceptive than in his presentation of his 
heroine's courage and compassion, which acts 
as a counterbalance to the theme of man's 
inhumanity to man in war. Rose Blanche’s ac- 
tions, though not her fate, are full of hope. The 
book shows a world where individual acts still 
have a meaning, where moral distinctions can 
and must be made. It all looks very different 
from the world of post-war politics, where nuc- 
lear rain promises to fall alike on the just and 
the unjust. 


fifty-three copies. His publisher is after some- 
thing completely different, “Masses of blood, 
Cyril, masses and masses of blood and car 
chases.” 

By a combination of quite-by-chance and his 
reputation as an unlikely but effective man-of- 
action, Cyril gets involved with an SAS raid on 
the island monastery of Pung where the man- 
iacal drug-king Abbot Ping Po is holed up with 
a collection of evil-smelling monks. While the 
SAS men tear about making a lot of noise, 
Cyril defeats the villains by a method learnt 
from studying an ancient parchment photo- 
copied for him by his friend from the British 
Museum. He emerges as the hero of the hour, 
collecting £ 10 , 000 - all the time under the im- 
pression that he was asked along on the raid in 
order to research a book. 

Cyril Bonhamy and Operation Ping gets 
the best of several genres. As an adventure it is 
inventive, and it also gently undermines the 
glamour of Violence. The SAS arc referred to 
as “a gang of thumping thugs hurling stun 
bombs”, and there is an effective scene in the 
army stores where Cyril - as though he were in 
a novelty joke shop - is shown all the latest 
lethal hardware. ‘“How clever' , said Cyril 
politely, thinking he had never seen anything 


so corny." His chief antagonist is the appalling 
RSM Rude whose comeuppance is the final, 
heartening trjumph of the meek over the bul- 
lying. Above all, this is a funny book, en- 
dearingly silly without ever pandering too 
much to children's short-term love of the 
facetious. Quentin Blake’s illustrations fit the 
mood perfectly. 

Robin Jacques’s illustrations for Richard 
Adams’s modest little collection of five stories, 
The Bureaucats, are more carefully worked 
and they complement the text’s rather; old- 
world charm. Richard and Thomas' arp two 
spirited kittens who get up to domestic pranks 
which involve their Master, a man of substance 
who is aware of his civic dignity, wears spats 
under his pinstripes and addresses a. mis-, 
chievous feline as “my cat". These attractive 
tales, originally told to his daughters, are 
Adams with his claws retracted. They inhabit a 
nice world of well-heeled kindliness - stray 
cats and a miserable conjurer's rabbit are res- 
cued and looked after - and in the final story 
the Master turns down, an offer of 50,000 
dollars from the world’s greatest exhibitor Of 
animal freaks and marvels, who wants to buy 
the kittens. He can afford to, and so he 
should. 


an ingenious idea and one which does seem to 
work once the child has got Into the book. The 
reading levels of the balloon text and the con- 
tinuous text are well matched and it is easy to 
see the advantages of the simultaneous 
approach both for stretching the less confident 
reader and as an enjoyable adjunct for those 
who read fluently. Shjrley Hughes has a 
pleasantly easy style arid a good ear for dia- 
logue. Verbally, therefore, the t,ri»in approach 
fares’ welL Visually it Is less successful. The 
illustrations to the main text look good but the 
cartoon strip is tfamped, which means; that it 
does not have equal weight with the prose. 


There is a pleasingly fantastic atmosphere to 
the tale. The toys' adventures, which take 
: place against highly coloured collaged back- 
grounds, are free-wheeling and dreamlike with 
rapid changes of scene; houses are bill jt and 
abandoned, snow falls, ice forms. Robber Cats 
' roar past bn motorbikes. As in 1 dreams the 
surrealism, is held in check by the prompt 
appearance of the next solution, recounted 
here in a simple narrative style (“They walked 
* dqwrt to the river. The ice was already melting. 
; 'How do we get across?’ wondered Flossie. ‘On 
i a raft’, said Neddy"). Irina Hale's bright, 
rather freely painted illustrations provide the 
right amount of deta il. They allow the toys and 
: their surroundings the barest amount of ex- 
pression, conveying excitement ? and rcassiir- 
; ance as needed, finally doing justice .to the 
-;!» welcpme-hqme cake.whicb*is w bigthgtit has 
ii' to 4 be eaten in the bath, < ' 
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